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learning how to outwit this ‘“‘outlaw’’ of 


nature—how to keep it from interfering with 
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sell them for less, and so make them available to 
more millions of people. These men are helping 


to raise the living standards of everyone by creat- 


ing ‘‘More Goods for More People/at Less Cost 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


COMING 
SOON 


In these times a monthly magazine of 
interpretation must keep flexible in its 
editorial schedule. But here are some 
features for the months ahead: 


VIVID account by Lewis T. Nor- 

dyke of the federal-state employ- 
ment service which in one state increases 
the earning power and improves the liv- 
ing conditions of a half million migrant 
farm workers. A contrast to California’s 
Grapes of Wrath. 


OUR stake in a great national prob- 

lem—railroads—as Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, sees it. 


DOCUMENTED and timely ar- 

ticle by George C. Stoney on the 
one party system as the political, social 
and economic institutions of the South 
face the 1940 elections. 


A. VONDERLEHR, chief of the 

e Division of Venereal Diseases of 

the U. S. Public Health Service, tells 

how far we have gone in the drive 

since Surgeon General Thomas Parran 

launched the great national campaign 

against syphilis in Survey Graphic and 
Readers Digest in 1936. 


DA PRUETT presents the story of 

China’s new “Great Wall’ — co- 
operative industry and resettled men and 
women behind which western China 
stands invulnerable. 


NDERGROUND Germany To- 
day, by Y. 


ALSO- 


articles on the National Labor Relations 
Board; the Dies Committee and Civil 
Liberties; Canada in Wartime; The 
American Consumer; New York World's 
Fair, 1940. 
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LET’S BUILD OUR 
“HOME LINE” 


WELVE months ago, in the first of the Calling America 

Series of Survey Graphic, we attempted to turn outrage and 

protest at the persecution of minorities abroad into positive 
lines of thought and action to strengthen our democracy at home. 
Last October we published as second in the Calling America Series: 
SCHOOLS — THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY TO EDUCATION. 
Now comes HOMES: FRONT LINE OF DEFENSE FOR AMERICAN 
LIFE. 


Albert Mayer, special editor of this number, and Loula D. 
Lasker, associate editor, began their work six months ago. Since 
then many hours of effective team play by architects, engineers, 
planners, journalists, foresters, real estate and tax experts, and our 
editorial staff have gone into HOMES. To make their work count 
up to the hilt, for your part 


Will You— 


place HOMES in the hands of active, intelligent leaders in your com- 
munity? A check list for effective distribution would include your mayor, 
councilmen, public or school library, architects, teachers, students, leaders 
in women’s clubs and discussion groups, health officers, ministers, social 
workers, superintendents of parks, playgrounds, and recreation. Instead of 
the regular price of 40 cents a copy, you can order three copies for only $1 


(or more at the same rate) which we will mail to the addresses you send. 


—and will you enlist one new subscriber for us by using the special five 
months for $1 card inserted in this issue? Here is one of the most telling 
ways we know to build our subscription list on a foundation of readers 
who, like yourself, want to keep abreast of social and economic develop 
ments of our times. 


Calling America I and Calling America II sold out a few weeks after 
publication and were later printed as books which are now available under 
the titles ‘Calling America” and ‘‘Democracy’s Challenge to Education.” 
We have increased our usual print order for HOMES but again we may 
be too conservative. To make sure you get your copies, order today! 
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[J I wish three copies of your February issue for the dollar I enclose. 


them to me. OR [ Send them to the names and addresses attached. 


(J Enter the name below as a 5 months’ subscriber, beginning with HOMES, 
for the dollar I enclose. (Offer to new subscribers only.) 
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“YOU'RE 
TELLING 
ME!” 


That's a funny one. You’re telling 
me what a great thing the telephone 
is. As if I didn’t know! 

“Why, I’m one of the main rea- 
sons there’s a telephone in our house. 
For you can bet your life I keep the 
folks pretty busy around here. 

“Just think! If we didn’t have a 
telephone, we couldn’t order things 
in a hurry from the stores. And 
Grandma couldn’t call up to ask if 
I had a tooth. And Daddy couldn’t 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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talk to us when he’s out of town. 
And Mother would be tied down 
just something awful. 

“And suppose one of us suddenly 
took sick? Or there was a fire? Or 
a robber, maybe? Well, I don’t 
worry about those things when I 
see the telephone. 

“Doesn’t cost much either, my 
Daddy says. And Mother says, ‘I 
don’t know what I’d do without 


Ite: oe 


The Gist of It 


THIRD IN OUR “CALLING AMERICA” SERIES, 
this special number on HOMES is not only a 
challenge to develop our “front line of de 
fense for American life”; it is, as the special 
editor says, also a progress report. 


THE NUMBER DEALS WITH LAND AND BUILD- 
ings as stuff of that defense for the hous- 
holds of the United States. It tells of the 
sheet erosion of soils the country over, of 
which the Dust Bowl is just an overt, drastic 
example of our poor stewardship of Ameri- 
can earth. It tells of congestion, of decayed 
cores of old cities and the splayed out evils 
of motor slums; of taxes, graft and racketeer- 
ing burdening new construction; of the cramp 
of outmoded laws and frozen savings; it tells 
of our failure, by and large, to bring to the 
elementary problem of shelter the ingenuity 
and organization with which we produce films 
or gas engines or bombers. The challenge is 
there in all its hurt and stupidity. 

But this number tells also of demonstra- 
tions that demonstrate; tells of organic gains 
in a decade that outrange the scatter and in- 
eptitude of a half a century; of the pushings 
out of planners, of architects, engineers, leg- 
islators, civic administrators; tells of govern- 
ment credit and public authorities, private in- 
vestment housing, cooperative housing, of the 
new awareness on the part of tenants, build- 
ers, labor leaders, social workers, citizens 
generally. This number of Survey Graphic is, 
first, a report, which becomes in turn a vigor- 
ous call for action—of action under way. It 
also undertakes to orient the citizen and show 
him ways through the multifarious activities 
and alternatives before us; as well as his part 
in seeing that these rays of hope are further 
translated into action. 


Just “A YEAR AGO, “CALLING AMERICA I” 
drove home how the challenge to democracy, 
laid down by tyranny and intolerance over- 
seas, was reaching us over here. Its special 
editor, Raymond Gram Swing, forecast that 
in all likelihood any subsequent numbers must 
be published at a time when many of the 
peoples of the world would be under arms— 
possibly at war. We had singled out two 
salients on the American front which sorely 
need strengthening: SCHOOLS (October) 
and now HOMES. War has come and with it 
the need sharpens to hold these lines and 
carry them forward in the face of economy 
drives and military expenditures. They are 
trenches of hope. 


A BIT OF NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS NUMBER 
will exemplify the type of work which the 
members of Survey Associates make possible 
on the borderland of research and journalism. 
Acknowledgment is gratefully made, espe- 
cially, of contributions to enhance its caliber 
from the Lavanburg Foundation, Mrs. Henry 
White Cannon, Albert Rothbart, the Car- 
negie Corporation, the John B. Pierce Foun- 
dation and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

The story begins last spring with a talk 
Loula D, Lasker (our housing editor) had 
with a vigorous architect, up to his elbows in 
creative work. His writings in The New York 
Times on the newer developments in housing 
had led publishers to press him to write a 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Child ren in a Democracy: reporting the White House Conference 


A SPECIAL NUMBER OF SURVEY MIDMONTHLY — FEBRUARY 15 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER, Editor 


BEULAH AMIDON 


Associates 

KATHRYN CLOSE | 

When the call was issued for The White House Conference 
in Washington, in mid-January, President Roosevelt expressed 
his agreement with its purpose in these words: 


“Events in Europe must not be allowed to divert atten- 
tion of the American people from the task of strengthen- 
ing our democracy from within . . . The needs of child- 
hood require particular attention at this time.” 


Compact, opportune, and swifter than any volume of proceed- 
ings, the February special number of Survey Midmonthly 
will give the tang and edge of this searching investigation of 
the needs of children in America, and will interpret the 
recommendations for meeting those needs in the future- 
proposals drafted after a year’s intensive work by special 
committees made up of experts and laymen. 


These findings will appear in The Survey not as a topical 
report, but as the dramatic story of what we in America have 
done, and propose to do, to the end that our 34 million 
children under 15 years of age may become an enduring bul- 
wark of democracy in the years ahead. 


The chief topics for discussion make up a comprehensive pro- 
gram of immediate concern to all thoughtful men and women. 


THE CHILD IS PART OF THE FAMILY 


The welfare of the child cannot be considered apart from that of 
the family. Nor is discussion limited to the future of under- 
privileged children alone. The most important problem to be 
solved is that of adequate resources for all families which in- 
clude children. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR FAMILIES AND 
COMMUNITIES 


Specific recommendations are needed for improving present pro- 
vision for economic assistance—aid to dependent ‘children, gen- 
eral relief, social insurance, Federal Works programs, and sub- 
sistence grants to farm families. 


THE BROAD PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 


After the family, the school is the most important factor in the 
development of the child. In recent years we have come to 
realize that the responsibility of education is not limited to the 
teaching of reading and writing.” The word education has taken 


on new meaning: education for family life, for health, leisure, 
vocation, and for responsible citizenship. How much can the 
schools provide? 


CHILDREN IN MINORITY GROUPS 


Children in minority groups need special protection not only 
against the impact of poverty, but against the results of in- 
tolerance and racial prejudice. 


HOUSING THE FAMILY 


Decent housing for all should be a first concern of a function- 
ing democracy. This may be achieved through extension of re- 
housing and slum-clearance programs in urban and rural com- 
munities. ~ 4 


SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


These must aim toward providing conditions favorable to 
physical, mental and social development. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Much progress has been made in this field since the first White 
House Conference in 1930, and it is hoped that a definite plan 
of action for the 1940-1950 decade may become effective as one 
outcome of this conference. 


CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


This subject includes protection against industrial exploitation 
and premature employment of children; and provision for train- 
ing and guidance in school and on the job, plus assistance in 
obtaining suitable employment under conditions favorable to 
health, education, and the general welfare. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT THROUGH RECREATION 


Recreation is not only a means of reducing or preventing de- 
linquency, but also an instrument for developing personality, 
character, and citizenship. 


RELIGION AND CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


The hope for democracy depends upon personal and social in- 
tegrity. The responsibility for religious development of the 
child rests primarily upon parents in the family, with the 
assistance of religious, educational, and social organizations. 


Larger than a regular Midmonthly number, more fully illus- 
trated, and written with that engaging deftness which marks 
Gertrude Springer’s report of the National Conference of 
Social Work each year, Children in a Democracy will con 
stitute a handbook of information for social workers, teachers, 
students of social science, publi¢ officials, and civic-minded 
men and women who desire, and will share in, a compre- 
hensive, nationwide program directed to the needs of the 
whole child and of all the Nation’s children. 


30 cents a copy: 4 copies for $1 
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(Continued from page 51) 


book. But Albert Mayer felt that the time and 
effort might count for more if put in on one 
of our special numbers of Survey Graphic. 
We've never had a more genuine endorse- 
ment of the service of our special issues. 

Out of that talk sprang his mimeographed 
analysis and prospectus an inch thick; then 
a conference with a dozen leaders; then one 
scenario after another to bring coverage to 
manageable compass; more conferences, corre- 
spondence, criticisms, leads, interviews with 
authors and agencies—and through it all the 
team play of our staff: planning, dovetailing, 
visualizing, financing, editing and promoting 
this February number. 


ALBERT MAYER IS NATIONALLY KNOWN AS A 
practicing city planner and architect. He is a 
consultant of planning and housing authori- 
ties and commissions in New England and 
New York as well as of the United States 
Housing Authority. He has been a frequent 
contributor to professional and lay journals 
and has lectured on housing and planning 
at the New School for Social Research. 

Loula D. Lasker, associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, who from the outset has been active 
in the planning and preparation of the special 
number, is vice-president of the Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York, and a mem- 
ber of the board of the National Public Hous- 
ing Committee. 


FROM THE WEST COAST AND FROM THE MID- 
dlewest (page 64) a two-author article on 
the American standard of living applied as a 
yardstick to homes, households, or, as the 
sociologists say, shelter. Catherine Bauer, now 
lecturing at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the author of “Modern Hous- 
ing” (Houghton, Mifflin. $5) is an authority 
on housing in both Europe and America. She 
is at present on leave from the United States 
Housing Authority. Jacob Crane, town plan- 
ner, who collaborated with Miss Bauer, has 
been officially connected with city planning in 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

_ After experience in the earlier phases of the 
Farm Security Program, and as a consultant 
of the National Resources Committee, Mr. 
Crane became assistant administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority. 


NEXT, THREE ARTICLES ON THE PEOPLE WHO 
build our homes, led off by a distinguished 
research engineer who candidly outlines the 
crazy-quilt pattern of the building industry. 
(Page 66) Mr. Parsons has observed the in- 
dustry as a member of the technical staff of 
one of the nation’s largest manufacturers of 
building materials. He is at present engaged 
upon a comprehensive volume on the future 
of the private building industry—materials, 
labor, trends, rationalization. 


IN THIS SEQUENCE ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
the industry, or why private building has 
bogged down, John H. Crider takes a close-up 
look at the restraints and rackets which Thur- 
man Arnold and the Monopoly Committee 
have been scrutinizing. (Page 71) He views 
this log-jam in housing as a journalist; in- 
deed, as reputedly the only newspaperman 
in Washington who has missed scarcely a 
word of testimony since the TNEC inquiry 
got under way. Mr. Crider is a member of 
The New York Times staff in the capital. 


AN ARCHITECT, WHO HAS IN THE PAST CON- 
tributed to Survey Graphic, reports on an 
aspect of private housing that has not re- 
ceived the widespread attention it deserves: 
that is, long range investment housing. (Page 
75) Clarence S. Stein, pioneer regional plan- 
ner and former chairman of the American 
Institute of Architects’ Committee on Com- 
munity Planning, was the planner of Chatham 
Village, Radburn, Sunnyside (in collabora- 
tion with the late Henry Wright), and Hill- 
side (one of the seven limited divided proj- 
ects built under the housing division of the 
PWA). As chairman of the New York State 
commission on housing and regional planning 
in the critical post-War housing shortage, 
Mr. Stein had a unique opportunity to come 
to grips, firsthand, with some of the stubborn 
housing problems that still challenge Ameri- 
can ingenuity. Happily, in his present article, 
he can point to a formula that is now being 
put to work. 


ENTER GOVERNMENT. (PAGE 79) As IRVING 
Brant points out, we have now reached some 
new chapters in an old story. Mr. Brant, who 
is a Washington correspondent for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, is a member of the 
board of directors of the National Public 
Housing Conference. In 1939, he conducted a 
European housing tour. 


FROM SERVICES TO SUBSIDIES, THE GOVERN- 
ment story unfolds. (Page 83) For skeptics, 
the dean of American housing experts writes 
on the homes of the “lower income third of 
the nation.” Edith Elmer Wood, authoritative 
writer on housing and _ taxation—notably 
“Recent Trends in American Housing’’ (Mac- 
millan. $3)—has pioneered in research on 
the economics of shelter, never forgetting the 
human values that are her primary concern. 
Her wise counsel, no less than her articles, 
have frequently been of great value to the 
editors and readers of Survey Graphic. 


WE ASKED DoroTHy CANFIELD, DISTIN- 
guished American writer and good citizen, to 
drop in on a federal housing project the next 
time she left her Vermont town for a visit 
to the city. She did; and (page 89) she gives 
her impressions of a small new project. 


GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING MEANS POLITI- 
cians—and that, in turn, means that public 
opinion must be a match for lobbies and pres- 
sure groups. This theme is explored by 
Charles Abrams (page 91), lecturer on hous- 
ing at the New School for Social Research, 
former counsel for the New York Housing 
Authority, counsel of the American Federa- 
tion of Housing Authorities, and author of 
the widely discussed volume published last 
fall—‘‘Revolution in Land’ (Harper. $3). 


WHO's TO PAY THE BILL—AND HOW? Har- 
old S. Buttenheim, editor of the American 
City, president of the Tax Policy League, 
past-president of the American Society of 
Planning Engineers and president of the Citi- 
zens’ Housing Council of New York, out- 
lines an approach to this question. (Page 94). 


Ira S. RopBins, NEw YORK LAWYER, IS ONE 
of our best informed authorities on the legal 
and legislative aspects of housing and plan- 
ning. He shares with us (page 98) his ex- 
perienced opinions on red tape and how to 
cut it if we wish zoning, planning and hous- 
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ing programs to live up to their expectations. 
Mr. Robbins, counsel of the New York State 
Housing Division, helped write the bill en- 
acted in New York in 1939 enabling the 
state to finance low cost housing. 


NEXT, THE PLANNERS SPEAK OUT. FIRST OF 
all an architect and teacher who, as a lecturer 
in the School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and as chairman of the city planning 
and zoning committee of the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing Council of New York, has long been 
identified with theoretical and practical de- 
velopments. (Page 104) Mr. Feiss is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Housing 
Officials and has served as a consultant to 
various housing and planning bodies. 


How TO RESCUE A RIVER VALLEY IS A 
problem that faces every community along 
an unruly stream. As the case history of some 
of the intricate relationships between town 
and country, Benton MacKaye wrote “Region 
Building in River Valleys.” (Page 107) Mr. 
MacKaye, a well known forester and regional 
planner, has contributed to two Survey 
Graphic special numbers—first, “Housing and 
Planning,” in May 1925; second, “Obsolete 
Cities,’ edited by Carol Aronovici, October 
1932. (For further details on the problem 
which Mr. MacKaye describes, see Survey 
Graphic, May 1936, a number on “Runaway 
Rivers and Our Industrial Districts.” ) 


IN A DRAMATIC APPEAL TO US TO CONSERVE 
our conservation, and all that that implies, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
notes the progress and the coordination of 
effort that distinguishes our contemporary at- 
titude toward our good earth. (Page 109) 
Mr. Wallace comes of a famous family of 
agriculturists, plant breeders, educators. The 
practical bearings of what he calls the ‘‘ethic 
of agriculture’ should, as he makes clear, 
concern city dwellers and farmers alike. 


Ir TAKES MORE THAN LAND TO MAKE THE 
country, or buildings to make a city, David 
Cushman Coyle says (page 115). It takes 
people, jobs, organization, communities. Mr. 
Coyle, well known as an engineer, is also 
famed as a social commentator and publicist. 
His essay, “The American Way,’ won the 
Harpers prize several years ago as the best 
outline of our most desirable native goals, 
and how to achieve them. 


Lewis MUMFORD, AUTHOR, LECTURER, AND 
the best known American student and critic 
in the field of housing and planning, projects 
this special number into the future. (Page 
119) Mr. Mumford’s books, “Sticks and 
Stones,’ and “Culture of Cities,’ have pro- 
foundly affected American thought, in both 
lay and professional circles. A disciple of 
Patrick Geddes, he has a.great appreciation 
of the traditional American values. Mr. Mum- 
ford was a contributor to Survey Graphic’s 
first special number on housing in 1925. 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 
conducts the department, “Through Neigh- 
bors’ Doorways,” a regular feature of Survey 
Graphic (page 122). 


LEON WHIPPLE, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, IS PRO- 
fessor of journalism at New York University, 
and writes the leading book review in our 
“Letters and Life’’ pages each month. 


— 
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Building Our “Home Line” 


by ALBERT MAYER 


The special editor of this special number 


scans the outer defenses for American life. 


WAR AND WAR CLOUDS OBSCURE THE WORLD'S HORIZON. WHAT 
is our bulwark of defense? The neutrality law may shield 
us from physical participation. But the issue is more vital 
and pervasive than that. Will we feverishly participate in 
its price rises, its industrial and mental concentration on 
armaments and airplanes, its rising interest rates and 
speculative preoccupation, its temporary masking of the 
fact that we have reached an industrial and economic stage 
where new speculation is less desirable than a systematic 
rebuilding operation? 


I 


WE HAVE IN THIS THIRD OF THE “CALLING AMERICA” SERIES 
a challenge to that, a challenge not yet fully developed, 
but so economically sound, so spiritually stirring that 
it must succeed and must succeed now. 

For here, in the prospect of supplying worthy homes 
and communities for our country—that we shall be able 
to face squarely when we speak of the American standard 
of living instead of piloting our minds past them—we 
have a compelling alternative. Before we have wiped out 
our slums—urban and rural, before we have resettled in- 
dustry and populations in a way more suitable to modern 
means and technology, before we have harnessed our vast 
potential store of electric wealth, before we have restored 
our Cities and our countryside, before we have by govern- 
ment and private cooperation provided good homes for the 
89 percent of our people for whom we have not yet done 
the job, we have a generation of activity facing us. 

Housing and planning were ushered in during the 
emergency of the depression mainly to provide work. They 
can supply reemployment steadily over a long period of 
years to come, carrying forward a task that is both a na- 
tional economic measure and a national crusade. With am- 
ple room for private and public enterprise; they will create 
real wealth and values that are lasting, not merely money 


wealth, claims to debt, and an industrial and human plant 
that must be largely scrapped when war is over. 

Until almost yesterday, any symposium on housing and 
planning would have been exhortation—imaginative word 
pictures painting a hoped-for future. Illustrations would 
have come largely from European examples. Today we are 
for the first time able to present a progress report, progress 
that in our typical American way has been so fast and so 
diffuse that we must take stock of it all) must make sure 
that it doesn’t stop as abruptly as it started or isn’t diverted 
into associated but unfruitful channels. 

This issue of Survey Graphic is a critical presentation 
of what has happened and of the pitfalls in our path, as 
a guide to enable the citizen to choose from the many 
courses before us, as a warning that constant effort is still 
required to keep us on the upward road. 


II 


Housineé BEGINS AT HOME. Not ONLY IN THE HOMES OF OUR 
poorer citizens, but in the daily life of every one of us. 

How many of us dare let our children brave the traffic 
alone between home and school? How many of us have 
moved two, three, four, five times seeking a satisfactory 
home at a proper rent where children can be healthy and 
stay healthy? How many of us have lived peacefully on 
what is now a noisy, dangerous automobile road? Have 
our homes lived up to the builder’s promises? 

No one person, no one family can assure a solution. 
Individual good will alone cannot accomplish it. Joined 
with others of good will, and in some way checkmating 
those of ill will, we must seek to create communities of 
good living. Hence the concept of planning and housing 
as cooperation which needs the power of government to 
make it effective, not a stiff theoretical doctrine imposed 
from above. Planning in our sense is not regimentation, 
not a straitjacket into which we must squeeze ourselves, 
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but a flexible frame of reference. It is not a steel cast but 
a modern plastic easy to shape and reshape. 

If we mean to gain and to retain healthful living in 
pleasant communities for ourselves, our children, our fel- 
low citizens, then we must reckon with the new hot dog 
stand suddenly erected and noisily operating in our midst, 
with the old swimmin’ hole being polluted by the new 
factories built upstream, with the dust storms making our 
lives physically impossible. Whether we live in big cities or 
in small towns or in the country, we are affected by the 
forces of disintegration. We effect a real cure only by go- 
ing deep into questions of housing and planning, of a 
disorganized construction industry, of land ownership and 
its exploitation, and of public control of our land. 

It will take clearheadedness and determination to work 
out solutions in view of deep-seated habits, and the vested 
owning and speculating interests involved; but the prob- 
lems and solutions and their interrelations are simple in 
essence. This number of Survey Graphic may guide the 
citizen through the welter of suggestion and counter sug- 
gestion, of pressure publicity and counter publicity, to the 
breath-taking vista well within our country’s productive 
outlook, if we have the good will and tenacity to seek it. 

Certainly as a nation we have a high and noble con- 
cept of the home as the source of individual inspiration 
and national worth. Why then are we so little critical and 
exacting of its quality that other and poorer countries 
have outstripped us? The prototypes in our early New 
England urban-rural communities, among the best exam- 
ples anywhere at any time of communal planning for 
common ends, make it clear that we are not violating 
our spiritual heritage when we now choose cooperation 
and planning in place of the spurious individualism of 
ruthless land speculation and exploitation, of jerry-build- 
ing, of human and physical erosion. 

Perhaps the pioneer tradition of mobility made us rela- 
tively indifferent to so stable a thing as a community of 
homes. Perhaps we were so relatively new a nation when 
the stresses and strains of the industrial revolution im- 
pinged that we had not high enough and extensive enough 
standards of comparison. Perhaps the fascination of the 
automobile which whisks us away from home in hordes 
each weekend, diverts us from and even accentuates the 
inadequacy of the places we leave behind us. 


III 


LET Us CONSIDER A FEW EXAMPLES DAILY TO HAND IN OUR 
own experience, and see how far we must go to cope with 
them. That service station is built next your home; auto- 
mobile lights glare at you all night and horns toot. Could 
you have prevented it? You can prevent it in the future 
if your community imposes planned zoning, defining the 
uses to which land may be put, and then enforcing it, 
which is the less spectacular but equally important job. 
These things we need, not because we're altruists or 
cranks, but for self-protection. In fact, the bad effects don’t 
generally stop with harm to the one home. The house- 
holder affected moves out. The house stands empty, is 
sold at a lower price to someone financially less able to 
maintain it, or for use as a boarding house. The house 
deteriorates. The neighbors begin to be affected, move 
away at the earliest moment, their houses in turn starting 
their course down to neglect, blight and decay. 

Turning to the rural scene, a single farmer, however 
much he may practice crop rotation or terrace planning 
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and planting, cannot survive the effects of soil erosion and 
flood hazard if he is surrounded by neighboring farms 
which have recklessly exploited the soil for years, or if 
hundreds of miles upstream people he never saw have 
recklessly cut down the forest cover. Only the broadest 
cooperation, planning, implemented by adequate.control 
and execution can solve such problems. 

Enough for the moment of showing how we can frus- 


trate the negative, the harmful. What on the positive side? . 


What is the living content of the housing, the planning 
we are talking about? Well, we are not asking for any- 
thing grandiose. Our thinking starts on an intimate basis 
—the local community. We want the physical and social 
framework for communities—on a human scale—which 
shall contain the elements of pleasant living. Houses with 
adequate light and air and physical equipment. We want 
green spaces for rest and play near our homes. We want 
to be able to do most of our shopping and our work 
within our communities, or nearby. We want our children 
to get to school and back safely—a good school. We would 
gladly exchange these for “growth,” “progress,” “boom,” 
for we know that, with the rapidly approaching stabiliza- 
tion in population, spectacular growth is no longer a 
healthy sign, that in any case it’s only the handful of land 
speculators and entrepreneurs who gain; that the uncer- 
tainty of ambitious growth involves ever more trafic, 
wider roads, further-flung sources for water supply—in 
short, higher living costs. We now know that premature 
expansion raises our tax costs, and that expansion at one 
point generally means decay in another, that land once 
despoiled is difficult and costly to restore. 


IV 


THE SHAPELESS UNLIMITED GROWTH OF OUR CITIES HAS IN- 
volved colossal costs of constant readjustment, of gargan- 
tuan public improvements whose effectiveness is astonish- 
ingly short-lived. It has involved equally colossal costs of 
decayed ‘and abandoned neighborhoods. We hope to re- 
build our cities so that growth beyond nuclear size will be 
by cellular division rather than by amorphous accretion. 
We can multiply community cells without disorganizing 
and wasting costly physical and social equipment. 

Such an apparently simple type of solution involves ulti- 
mately thoroughgoing measures of zoning, housing, soil 
conservation, planning and execution. If we can solve these 
community problems, we have gone a long way toward 
making our homes more livable and their cost consider- 
ably less than now. For the financing of our homes and 
our farms under past and present conditions is a hazardous 
business, reflected in high interest and amortization rates. 
The decay of neighborhoods, the premature opening of 
others, the widening of roads going through costly prop- 
erty—these add to our tax rate. They all add to our rental 
cost and living cost. 

If we can solve these problems we will have achieved 
economies that go a long way toward properly housing 
those who cannot now afford to pay for adequate homes 


at a cost price or rental that pays a profit to private enter- » 


prise. These measures will increase the range within which 
private enterprise can operate, and correspondingly de- 
crease the need for subsidized public housing. Whether 
it is the lower third or the lower half that needs public 
housing will depend on the direction our rehousing and 
planning takes, how far they go, how private enterprise 
and finance proceed. It will also depend on whether gen- 
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eral wages and incomes increase in relation to house costs 
and, conversely, on whether relative building costs are 
brought down by prefabrication, by Thurman Arnold’s 
trust-busting, by rationalization of labor restrictions, by 
rationalization of obsolete building codes or by other fac- 
tors. But certainly we must solve and not merely peck at 
the housing dilemma of our lowest-paid citizens, and of 
by far the majority of our farm population, if we are to 
achieve the kind of homes and communities we seek. 


Vv 


THE SITUATION HAS BEEN ACCUMULATING FOR GENERATIONS— 
the long overdue remedies have suddenly burst the dam. 
PWA, HOLC, USHA, FHA, Resettlement and Farm Se- 
curity, private enterprise, cooperatives, loan associations. 
Insured mortgages. Rural housing. National Resources 
Committee. The Fort Wayne house. Prefabrication. Shel- 
ter belt planting. The plywood house. The mobile house. 
Limited dividend corporations. Tax exemption. These are 
but part of the deluge. One purpose of our special number 
is to pilot the alert citizen through it, enable him to orient 
himself. The articles are not multiple but related phases of 
the whole problem. Inevitably there are large omissions. 
But the purpose and hope is to start the citizen off on his 
own further quest. The bibliography is conceived as an 
integral part of the symposium to facilitate his choice of 
path and his progress along it. [See page 125. ] 

' Equally important to the citizen is orientation in an- 
other sense. It is not enough to be in favor of “housing” 
or “planning” as such, for there are all kinds of housing 
and planning. The crucial questions are: for whose benefit 
is it?) Who pays for it, by way of taxes or otherwise? For 
housing may favor the landowner in terms of high costs 
paid for slum land; it may favor the materials dealer and 
builder if subsidy goes mainly into paying building costs, 
or it may genuinely and directly benefit the consumer. 

At one end shortsighted planning and housing schemes 
simply preserve at great expense an outmoded physical 
and industrial set-up; at the other they grasp the new ele- 
ments of progress—the automobile, the airplane, hydro- 
electric power, radio—and weave them into fresh patterns 
of life. In New York City the widening and extension of 
a single road cost $6 million a mile. In Chicago, Wacker 
Drive cost $22 million a mile. For not much more than a 
New York mile, we could build a complete new com- 
munity for 1000 families, and for the Chicago mile over 
3000 families! These are not details to be left to planners. 
These are fundamental choices which a citizenry must 
make—on which it must instruct its experts. 

The technicians have done some brilliant jobs, but as 
one of them I say that they are always in danger of con- 
fusing ends and means. There is no more exhilarating 
achievement than the Westchester County and Long Is- 
land Parkway systems in New York. Brilliantly they com- 
bine express highway, access to recreation, wayside forest 
and recreation ground, roadside zoning, freedom from 
signs and messy development. The trouble is the parkways 
are crowded with traffic, at least on weekends when 
they are used. In short, like all supposed traffic reme- 
dies, they fail to control the sources, and simply invite the 
additional traffic that in turn crowds the additional facili- 
ties created. Only by placing people’s housing in proper 
relation to their other activities will we ever solve the 
problem of traffic growing faster than facilities, whether 
by subway, bus, parkway or express highway. Similarly 
flood control policy has changed from the futile construc- 
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tion of ever-higher levees, to one also of controlling the 
sources of flood by such means as afforestation upstream. 
In reading these articles and in examining illustra- 
tions, one must bear constantly in mind that the progress 
they indicate is generally isolated rather than character- 
istic. Good low rental housing will probably be mentioned 
more frequently than bad, but the proportion of good to 
bad is certainly less than 1 to 100. The proportion of prop- 
erly planned parkways to unregenerate highways is a good 
deal less. And there is only one TVA. However, the tech- 
niques of solution are at hand; the will to attain it rests 
with us, the public, the citizenry. Bear in mind, also, that 
the disintegrating forces are still operating, that bad city 
building isn’t in the past but is still proceeding at a far 
faster rate than regeneration, that speculation still supplies 
the dynamics of city movement and life, causing ever new 
slums and blight, that for every southern farmer learning 
to rotate crops there are still hundreds who use the one 
crop system which exhausts the soil. In short, that we 
haven’t much time if we mean to convince destiny. 


VI 


CONTEMPORARY FACTS REINFORCE THIS WARNING. EVEN THOUGH 
many communities had submitted projects, the last Con- 
gress refused to increase the appropriations requested by 
the United States Housing Authority for further loans and 
grants. There are many opponents of the kind of planning 
and rebuilding we are talking about, who mainly rally 
around the banner of vested interest. Offhand it would 
seem everyone would welcome lower cost homes. One rea- 
son why private enterprise doesn’t succeed in lowering the 
cost of the home is that the mortgage institutions—banks, 
insurance companies—are anything but interested in sup- 
plying funds which will jeopardize their existing mort- 
gages placed on a higher price level. That is why replan- 
ning that simply pours new capital into an already obso- 
lete pattern makes more progress than a creative one that 
fits the future. Here is a burning issue on which the 
country must be heard in no uncertain terms. And except 
in New York State there are no local or state funds avail- 
able to supplement federal projects—another situation that 
must be grappled with. Private investment housing and 
cooperative housing, instead of speculative subdivision en- 
terprise, is still represented by only a handful of examples 
like Radburn, Chatham Village in Pittsburgh, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in New York, the Hosiery 
Workers in Philadelphia, to take care of those in the lower 
middle income group, properly the immediate goal of pri- 
vate enterprise seeking a larger market. 

Consider one field alone and see how the individual, 
far from being thwarted by “regimentation,” soars to the 
concept of communal effort. While in many cases archi- 
tects have not yet risen to their opportunities, we have in 
the last few years created some of the grandest architecture 
our country has seen. The parkways surpass in human and 
in landscape design anything we have ever done. The 
magnificent swimming pool and recreation center in the 
shadow of Hell Gate Bridge, the grand conception of 
Boulder Dam, its creation of lakes and its preservation 
of woodlands—these take rank with the best that has been 
done anywhere. Communal thinking, planning, building 
hasn’t hampered the individual, it has released him. 

Broadly, the question is whether our civilization is cap- 
able of further bold voluntary progress. In a short time 
incredibly much has been accomplished. But we have made 
only a beginning on a very long road. 
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What Every Family Should Have 


by CATHERINE BAUER and JACOB CRANE 


Two federal experts tally up the standards, from cellar to garret, 


from neighborhood to community, that we mean when we discuss 


everything from our own homes to homes fit for a democracy. 


STANDARDS ARE FUNDAMENTAL IN ANY SOCIETY CONCERNED 
with the commonweal. The recognition and establishment 
of minimum standards has been the method by which 
democracy has steered a course between planless anarchy 
on the one hand and regulation by the state or by big 
business on the other. There is a vast difference between, 
“You must live this way,” and, “At least this must be 
available to you.” The one elementary gauge of success in 
a democracy, the only guarantee of its continued existence, 
is the gradual improvement of the living standards of all 
its people insofar as resources make that possible. And 
realistic standards recognize not only the interest of the 
individual affected but the fact that when living conditions 


fall below a certain minimum, they adversely affect all . 


of us. 

We are the richest nation in the world—in resources; 
in the modern skills necessary to use those resources; and 
in the energy, hope, capacity for peaceful change and 
growth, and independence of our people. If we cannot 
provide an acceptable modern standard of living for all 
of our people, if we cannot peacefully and democratically 
make any changes in our political, industrial or financial 
framework necessary to bring this about, then who can? 
The clarification and extension of rational minimum 
standards—in food consumption, in safety and security, 
in health services, in recreation, and certainly in shelter— 
will give the only realistic index of our success in making 
effective use of our wealth and resources. 

In our country which is technologically and industri- 
ally advanced, standards of consumption must not only 
be progressively kept from falling below a minimum level 
—they must also be gradually raised and improved. 
Otherwise bitter crisis and unemployment descend like 
plagues. 

Now that we are actually beginning to improve our 
housing and our environment on practically all levels of 
income, by public and by private action, in cities and in 
villages and in the country, we find a number of different 
sets of housing standards. We might say there is a healthy 
confusion which we must soon simmer down. There are 
in the first place the local ordinances which should logic- 
ally differ in different localities, but which are generally 
obsolete and almost never geared to modern large scale 
community planning technique, modern zoning, and 
structural, sanitary and fire protective requirements. On 
the physical side we may look for improvement and re- 
generation in the present cooperative effort by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and the Low Cost Housing 
Research Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce in devising a code based on simple criteria, discard- 
ing excessive factors of safety. On the social side—stand- 
ards of light and air, room sizes, community requirements 
—we have the standards of USHA, FHA, financial agen- 
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cies and mortgage conferences; standards for old housing 
which are important because they will long be with us; 
standards set forth by national and local agencies such as 
the National Recreation Association, the American Public 
Health Association; and finally the standard set by the 
American dream—how our people think they and others 
should and could live. 

Perhaps the first standard to be considered is the least 
“standardized” and scientific, the most subjective one of 
all. 

What kind of houses do we really want ourselves? 
What are the little images we carry around in our minds 
of the ideal way to live? 

How do these images tie up with actual trends and 
possibilities ? 


How Do We Want to Live? 


THERE HAVE BEEN MANY RECENT CHANGES IN THE IDEAS 
of the average citizen about the Good Life. Forty or fifty 
years ago, the image of the ideal though unattainable home 
held warmly by most ordinary urban citizens probably 
took some such shape as follows: an overstuffed frame 
mansion, studded with highly individual decorations, with 
12 or 15 rooms filled with heavy furniture and endless 
bric-a-brac and dimmed by, fancy dark wallpaper and 
several complete sets of drapes; the house, of course, loca- 
ted on a 100-foot lot landscaped for show but not for use, 
and facing the main “avenue” in town. It would have 
taken at least three servants to run it well, plus the entire 
time and energy of the women of the family. And there 
would have been practically no concern about bathroom 
or kitchen equipment, convenient layout, or efficient up- 
keep. 

Today, most people with $10,000 incomes want com- 
pact, well-planned homes. They want light and air and 
simple furniture and decorations. They have sleeping 
porches and playrooms instead ‘of parlors, and are roman- 
tically interested in bathrooms and kitchens, and labor- 
saving devices. They would rather live on a quiet street 
near the country club than facing four lanes of traffic. 
A few of them are even beginning to feel that some sort 
of architectural harmony in the neighborhood might be 
better than a series of competitive architectural advertise- 
ments. If they want to live in the middle of town, near 
work and shops and theaters, they are quite satisfied 
with the anonymity and convenience of an apartment 
house—only grumbling at the noise and congestion which 
still seem to accompany even upper-class apartment living. 

In place of the urban mansion, two different ideals 
seem to be emerging—two poles which may determine 


‘between them the future of American environment. At 


one extreme is the country house—not a show place but a 
simple rural home brought up-to-date and made conve- 
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fient and livable, looking out not on neighbors’ back- 
yards or nursery shrubbery but on real fields and a view. 
Outdoor life is increasingly important in America for all 
ages and all classes, and the possibility of it must be an 
integral part of future housing standards. The movement 
to the country has taken a deep hold among all groups 
able to afford it, despite the time and trouble of com- 
muting which has been mitigated only very slightly by 
recent developments in parkways and rapid transit. The 
decentralization of industry gives a further impetus. 

At the opposite pole is the ideal of the apartment house, 
“down town,” near work and everything that makes urban 
living attractive, but surrounded by a park and with a 
wide view from all windows. Here every emphasis will 
be on central services, and painless and effortless domes- 
ticity. The kind of interior organization and arrangement 
may be presaged by two successful cooperative buildings 
in Stockholm, occupied largely by professional people of 
moderate incomes (including a number of working wives 
and mothers) : balconies for all dwellings; a central kitchen 
which serves good food at reasonable prices either in an 
attractive restaurant with a terrace, or by dumbwaiter to 
the apartments; magnificent laundries; workshops and 
club rooms; nurseries and kindergartens with all day and 
even all night care available, and an infirmary. 

These two poles are not really extremes, in the sense 
that either is impractical or unsuited to the needs of aver- 
age people. What they actually mark is the beginning of 
a very healthy recognition that town is town, and country 
is country, and each of them has virtues and qualities that 
suburbia can never achieve. The heyday of the 25-foot lot 
and the long, narrow “individual” house beginning with 
a porch on a noisy street in front, flanked by dark chasms, 
and ending in a garage on a dirty alley in the rear, is 
definitely over. 

Many combinations are possible without compromise 
of basic ideals and are needed to meet the requirements of 
different groups and pocketbooks. The urban row or 
“group” house is shallow for sun and cross ventilation, 
with a small private garden but also tied into a neighbor- 
hood plan providing play areas and a variety of commu- 
nity facilities. This type of dwelling is probably better 
suited than the apartment to most families with children, 
whatever their income, if they need or desire to live in 
the central part of town. 


Minimum Standards for New Public Housing 


By FAR THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
minimum standards for new housing is our rapidly ex- 
panding experience with public housing: homes for the 
lowest income group otherwise forced to live in slums. 
Out of the fabric of American life, out of the attitudes of 
the American democracy toward all of its citizens, there 
has emerged the clear concept and the clear intention that 
American families shall not live in slums. For every fam- 
ily a decent place to live is indispensable, and should not 
be denied. 

In the United States Housing Act of 1937, Congress 
enunciated the principle of minimum standards. In ac- 
cordance with this, USHA has set up requirements de- 
rived out of contemporary American standards repre- 
senting a minimum of decent, safe and sanitary housing 
without extravagance in the year 1940. 

We say in the year 1940 because it must never be for- 
gotten that America is on the make, that standards are 
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constantly changing, and that generally standards tend to 
rise. This is good; it represents the very intent of democ- 
racy. 

The standards adopted by USHA include the headings 
listed below. FHA and FSA and the New York State 
Division of Housing have corresponding lists of standards 
adapted to their conditions, but space does not permit of 
their detailed discussion here. It is perhaps more informa- 
tive to analyze one set rigorously than merely to mention 
all the various kinds: 


1. Site selection and site planning 

2. Facilities for community activities and recreation 
3. Residential buildings 

4. Occupancy standards 


The most significant thing about this list, in contrast 
with the standards generally prevailing a few years ago— 
the local building codes—is the inclusion of an entirely new 
set of factors specifying the kind of community and en- 
vironment we must insist on—the inclusion of recreational 
facilities, proper relation to schools, parks and _play- 
grounds, the larger relation to city layout and planning. 
Statement of this relationship was long overdue and is 
one of the great contributions of public housing. A brief 
list of specimen details that go to make up the four main 
headings should be noted, with especial emphasis on those 
now not generally covered by local codes. 


1. Site Selection and Site Planning—Must be in con- 
formity with official city or county plan; minority racial group 
not to be displaced; assurance that project is placed in a stable 
residential neighborhood; protective zoning of the neighbor- 
hood or natural protection. Sites must be well related to in- 
expensive transportation facilities, free and adequate schools, 
recreation areas, places of employment. Must not be subject 
to nuisance from smoke, noise, fumes and odors from indus- 
trial plants and railroads. Sites should not be crossed by heavy 
traffic arteries; streets within projects must be laid out to 
secure privacy for the families living there and safety from 
traffic hazards. 

Density of population, i.e. number of families per acre, 
must not be so low as to be wasteful of streets and utilities 
nor so high as to interfere with light and air or with proper 
town planning. Maximum coverage is specified, also mini- 
mum distances between rows of buildings. Note the contrast 
of these simple criteria to the generally very complicated 
statement of sizes of courts, yards, alleys, etc., in local codes 
which, however, result in much greater density and crowding 


of land. 


2. Community Activities—Special play areas for pre-school 
children required within the project, so as not to involve 
crossing of any street. Recreational areas and facilities for 
children of school age and older, primarily the responsibility 
of school boards and park departments, must be available 
within a half mile or so of the project; or failing that, are to 
be included in the project. 

Wading or spray pool, or access to one, is provided; out- 
side sitting areas for adults. Projects are required to have in- 
door community space, and work or hobby shops. 


3. Residential Buildings—As this is the only one of the 
four headings under standards which is generally covered 
locally, only a very brief list is here noted. Sizes of rooms 
are specified corresponding to anticipated occupancy; win- 
dows with direct outside exposure to be at least 10 percent 
of the floor area of rooms; naturally lighted stair halls; electric 
light; hot and cold running water; bathtub and toilet in the 
dwelling; kitchen equipment; heating. (Cont. on page 136) 
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Growing Pains 


by RAYMOND V. PARSONS 


What promise is there of new materials, new methods, that will — 


bring comfort and conveniences within reach of the millions? A 


research engineer examines the vast, complex housing industry. 


Housinc costs Too MUCH. WHY SHOULD THIs BE; WHEN A 
dwelling unit is the culmination of design, machine, crafts- 
manship and distributing energy—much as are all com- 
modities we buy? 

Private industry must create cheaper, better housing in 
more stable communities than, with a few notable excep- 
tions, it has yet done. FHA which guarantees many of the 
loans on large private developments has introduced the 
one notable improvement that has recently become fairly 
universal—the long term amortized mortgage. 

No one measure can produce a solution—whether pre- 
fabrication, or annual wages in the building trades, or low- 
er money rates, or modernized building codes. All must be 
studied and improved if private housing is to expand its 
market—and improve its product. A house is not housing. 
It must have a plot of ground on which to rest, must be a 
part of a community, to all the other parts of which it 
must be connected by utilities, roads and services. It must 
pay its share of the expenses of maintaining the com- 
munity. An intricate mechanism of many parts and func- 
tions, it costs more than most products one buys in a life- 
time. It is built, for no particularly good reason, to outlast 
almost any other commodity we use. It costs more than 
most people can afford to pay in a lump sum, so it has to be 
purchased in instalments, along with charges for the risks 
involved. Most of these risks, by the way, might be elimi- 
nated, yet generally people who assume them do so will- 
ingly, preferring the chance for higher returns and main- 
tenance of the status quo in the investment field. 

To picture this “agglomeration of loosely related in- 
dustries,” let us review the ingredients of their end prod- 
uct, housing, Housing is made up of land; the im- 
provement of land, i.e., roads, utilities, services; building 
materials and equipment; labor, both in the production, 
manufacture and distribution fields, and in assembly on 
the site; financing; supervision and overhead; and sales 
and advertising expense, or, in the case of rental housing, 
management and maintenance expense. 


From the Ground Up 


AMERICA ITSELF WAS A LAND SPECULATION. SPECULATION HAS 
proceeded up to now with results positively fantastic. The 
site of the present city of Cincinnati was bought from the 
government for 16 cents an acre. Within ten years, specu- 
lators had boosted the price to $20-$50. The site of Cleve- 
land was sold for about 4214 cents an acre; 8,635,200 
acres of New York State sold at 634 to 16 cents an acre. 
Within a decade of the Louisiana Purchase, the wealth of 
a few speculators exceeded the whole purchase price. 
Later came the “boom” towns—the first was Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chicago was a boom town, and fortunes were 
made—and lost—in town lots. An 1845 purchase of $15,000 
was sold twenty years later for $10 million. An $8000 pur- 
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chase in 1844 sold for $3 million in 1852. The railroad 
building era ushered in a period of land and town jobbing 
on a gigantic scale. Land grabbing and speculation began 
in 1806 in Florida, where the collapse of the latest boom in 
1926 ended one of the most hectic land speculations in 
American history! é 

These early land speculations were responsible for set- 
tling the country, and in record time. Yet we must recog- 
nize what they have done to present-day land patterns and 
values. Early towns in the Old World and in America 
were laid out in small rectangular blocks of identical size, 
separated by streets of standard size, each block in turn 
subdivided into deep narrow lots of identical size. From 
the real estate speculator’s standpoint it was ideal, pro- 
viding the maximum number of valuable corner lots with 
two exposures. The town could and did sprawl in any 
direction, limited only by physical obstructions. The hope 
was that every street might become a traffic street, every 
section of the town a business section. The cost of excessive 
paving and utility lines later on were unanticipated. 

Most subdividers today act upon the same principles as 
the early town jobbers, looking only for a quick turnover. 
There are rare exceptions, such as Roland Park in Balti- 
more, the Country Club District in Kansas City, Shaker 
Heights in Cleveland, and the Harmon operations in 
many cities. And towns and cities have aided in this ex- 
ploitation by the unwise extension of roads, utilities and 
transportation facilities to outlying sections. Chicago in 1928 
had 668,000 lots in use and 559,000 vacant. Outside of the 
city of Chicago, but still in Cook County, there were 
335,340 vacant lots that have never justified their existence. 

With the growth of cities and the development of in- 
creasingly better transportation facilities came movements 
to the suburbs, leaving behind blighted residental districts, 
but also having the effect of increasing land values on 
the outskirts. Utilities and services designed for an antici- 
pated reasonable growth have had to be replaced with 
others of higher capacities. Streets and main traffic routes 
designed for horse and buggy days have had to be rede- 
signed and widened for automobile traffic, such activities 
and duplications increasing the cost of city government 
and causing new tax burdens. 

Congestion, due to greater intensification of use, in- 
creased health and fire hazards. New buildings codes 
evolved over the years included specifications that greatly 
increased the cost of urban housing, prevented the worst 
but also the best. And since we thought this growth could 
continue, and real estate values could only increase, mort- 
gage investors abetted and still abet congestion. The 
growth of the land problem is important in its relation to 
the housing problem. Construction costs, usually consid- 
ered the exclusive villain of the piece, are only one factor 
in rental or housing costs. 
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The next ingredient in housing is the house or 
dwelling unit itself. Why does that cost as much 
as it does? (Not necessarily too much.) Houses 
cost more than we like to pay, but so do automo- 
biles and winter coats. Remember that houses and 
their accessories have been improving over the 
centuries, notably during the past fifty years. 
What is this so-called American standard of living 
that we boast about? Consider the improvements 
in heating, cooking, sanitation and lighting. These 
improvements have added to the house’s cost 
Meanwhile labor costs in housing have increased 
to 34% times the index of 1907 and even 2% times 
that of 1917. No wonder housing costs have gone 
up—$1100 in 1880, $1300 in 1900, to $3700 in 1930. 

Periodically we hear of the bewildering array 
of new materials and structural devices being 
placed on the market. Look through the adver- 
tising and announcement columns of the archi- 
tectural magazines over the last decade. Plenty of 
improved and “new” materials and equipment to 
make the $6000-and-up dwelling more attractive 
and smart, and housekeeping easier, but scarcely 
an item to reduce the basic cost of housing. 


Many Jacks Build a House 


WHAT KIND OF INDUSTRY IS THIS SO-CALLED HOUSING 
industry that continues to ignore completely 89 
percent of its potential market? According to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, there are 
some 295 associations and organizations which 
have a stake in promoting housing, ranging from 
the American Face Brick Association to the Cop- 
per and Brass Research Association to the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers to the Window 
Glass Manufacturers Association. Back of these 
are many others not so close, such as the Lead In- 
dustries Association which promotes the use of 
white lead in paint. 

When one attempts to picture the manufactur- 
ing activity thus represented, the only source of 
information is the 1930 Census covering construc- 
tion among 50 industries. In the period 1925-28, 
residential construction averaged 57.2 percent of 
all construction—a percentage that therefore may 
be applied to census figures. Thus, in 1929, there were 
384,303 people employed, with a payroll amounting to 
$587,940,373, and the value of their products was $2,058,- 
123,558. (These figures are undoubtedly high, for though 
18.3 percent of the steel works and rolling mills output 
is allotted to construction, obviously more tonnage is used 
on non-residential and public works than on residential 
construction.) 

Now for the distributing mechanism. In 1929 there were 
8969 wholesalers selling building materials, furnishings 
and equipment, doing an annual business of $3,200,701,000, 
and employing 120,214 people. From the wholesalers, hous- 
ing products trickle to some 116,119 retailers, who employ 
447,360 people and do an annual business of $5,436,083,000. 
Then come to the 144,396 contractors and sub-contractors, 
whose total volume of business was $7,285,720,000. In the 
same year, 2,388,857 skilled building mechanics were avail- 
able along with 439,935 apprentices, laborers and helpers. 
And 22,000 architects, 102,086 civil engineers and surveyors, 
100,430 designers and draftsmen, and 240,030 real estate 
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BEFORE and AFTER in Philadelphia, where Arthur W. B 
ative realtor, has rehabilitated such typical rows of houses as above — which 
abound in that city — for rent, not for sale, thus protecting the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Binns has bought property for as little as $80 per dwelling unit 
(usual price is around $1000), spent from $500 to $1000 on it, provided 
homes at incredibly low rentals; and he has made money. Unfortunately, in 
many cities, private industry can seldom assemble entire rows without difficulty. 


inns, an imagin- 


agents and officials—a grand total of some 5,145,541 people 
involved in construction. There are 135 types of manu- 
facturers, 24 types of wholesaling or jobbing distributors, 
22 types of retailing distributors, 34 types of contractors, 
and 27 types of organized skilled and un-skilled labor in- 
volved in the production of the dwelling itself. 

And yet the catalogue of the housing industry is incom- 
plete! The representatives of community services enter the 
picture: regional and city planners; water and sanitation 
departments; telephone, gas and electric utility employes; 
fire and police departments; building and health depart- 
ments; fire insurance companies, and finally tax assessors 
and collectors. 

At the end of 1936, according to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank report, some 31,112 savings and loan associations, 
cooperative banks, homestead associations, mutual savings 
banks, life insurance companies and credit unions were 
interested in financing housing to the amount of some 
$17,798,000,000. Through insistence on sound quality con- 
struction to safeguard their loans, they can largely check 
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the operations of the shoddy builder. On the other hand, 
holders of existing mortgages, many based on speculative 
valuations, are inclined to look askance upon improve- 
ments in technique, materials or even patterns of housing 
that might deflate the values of their securities. 

A significant fact that emerges is that all of these manu- 
facturers, distributors, financing and servicing agencies and 
mechanics primarily have other interests than housing; 
that generally speaking only the smallest, least responsible 
units—developers and contractors—have any direct relation 
with or responsibility to the consumer. 

This distribution process provides hundreds of thousands 
of people with a means of livelihood. In every city, hun- 
dreds of little stores and shops present visible evidence of 
the process, and provide newspaper columns with reports 
of “real estate activity,” evidence that “values” are being 
maintained or “upped,” also evidence that urban land is 
being held beyond the economic level of its use for hous- 
ing. But it does increase costs. 

To upset this economy might have disagreeable results. 
But changes do go on much as we may 
strive to maintain the status quo. Take 
the food industry. The corner grocery is 
menaced by the chain stores of shrewder 
buying ability; both, in turn, menaced by 
the Super-Market, that had its inception 
about a decade ago. In August 1939, there 
were 4646 independent Super-Markets, 
plus 1072 A & P stores, and 425 other 
grocery chains, operating in 1800 cities 
and towns. (Many are now carrying 
drugs, cosmetics, beer, electric light bulbs, 
tazor blades, automobile oil, magazines 
and flowers.) 

When department stores gradually 
eased their way into existence, no one was 
seriously concerned with the effect upon 
the nation’s economy. Today they blithely 
undertake to merchandise everything that 
will show a profit or attract more cus- 
tomers. Duplicating the lines of the 
Super-Market, they compete with the 
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book, hardware, clothing, furniture, jew- 
elry, shoe and luggage stores. Rumor has 
it that they are considering the possibili- 
ties of selling housing over the counter 
as a “come-on” to the sale of house fur- 
nishings. 


As Housing Went National 


THE SOLUTION OF OUR HOUSING COMPLICA- 
tions does not depend upon the organiza- 
tion of super-housing corporations nor on 
the amalgamation of existing competitive 
and non-compatible corporations, but up- 
on a realistic attitude toward the indus- 
try. The present “established” order in the 
housing industry has only become estab- 
lished in the last two generations. Before 
that, every community of any size had an 
entrepreneur of housing, the local lumber 
dealer and planing mill, who could sup- 
ply literally every item that went into the 
construction of a house, including the 
“plumbing”—generally a privy in the 
backyard. These planing mills also made doors, window 
sash, frames and blinds, mouldings, stair rails and ban- 
nisters, inside and outside trim, flooring, even the scroll- 
saw work of the “iron dog” age of architecture. They 
handled brick and cement, window glass, hardware, drain 
tile and paint. 

In northern climates where the building season was short, 
millwork kept the woodworkers continuously employed. 
Carpenters assembled the houses on the site during the 
active building season. 

Then, in rapid succession, piped water, sewers, gas, elec- 
tricity, central heating and plumbing appeared. Had the 
lumber dealer been sufficiently enterprising he could have 
absorbed these new products. But he was not, and a score 
of new little businesses appeared—the plumber, steamfitter, 
electrician, tiler, roofer, sheet metal worker, wallpaper 
hanger and painter, iron worker and glazier. All set up 
separate stores and warehouses, separate sales organiza- 
tions, new bookkeeping and collection personnel, and usu- 
ally some sort of indifferent management. Naturally all 
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Factory fabrication of building units, a step toward reduced construction cost 
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Sectional units, made in the factory, are quickly put into place on the job 
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this added costs to the house. Meanwhile, some twenty-five 
specialized types of labor began to set up their individual 
organizations and fight for their “rights,” not only to 
monopolies in their own crafts, but also for ever larger 
shares in the returns of housing. 

Such local businesses never attained appreciable size— 
their individual stake in a house was too small. They had 
to buy in such minute quantities that the middleman be- 
tween the manufacturer and the retailer 
appeared. His warehouses, management, 
sales, bookkeeping and collection ex- 
pense, plus a profit, added again to the 
cost of housing. 

Manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment began to think in terms 
of national markets, on the debatable 
theory that the larger the quantities of 
products sold, the more production costs 
would be reduced. Such savings are very 
apt to be consumed in creating a mar- 
ket, in destroying competition, and in 
the distributive machinery necessary to 
servicing national distribution. Then 
specialists in door, window and interior- 
finish manufacture appeared and elimi- 
nated the necessity for the local planing 
mill, removed the employment of the 
local labor, but probably without re- 
ducing costs enough to offset added 
transportation, sales, management and 
bookkeeping expense and profits. De- 
partment and specialty stores began 
picking off items of housing, such as 
window shades and Venetian blinds, 
kitchen equipment, hardware and electrical appliances. 

Housing might have been able to stand this complicated 
production and distribution mechanism /f the industry it- 
self had broadened its market beyond the 11 percent of 
families who can afford to pay more than $30 per month 
rent or carrying charges. Instead the industry’s technicians 
have invariably added complications and costs at a time 
when the goal of lower cost housing indicated that simpli- 
fication was needed. In a typical five-room, story-and-a- 
half New England cottage type of house costing $5000, 
there are 506 separate items of materials and labor that 
must be studied, the desirable materials and technique se- 
lected, bargained for, purchased, delivered, installed, ac- 
counted for and serviced—82,364 parts that at some stage 
must be handled and fitted individually to form one article 
of merchandise: a single-family dwelling unit. 

The obvious solution to this aspect of the problem, at 
least in our smaller and middle-sized communities, is the 
reestablishment of the original local entrepreneur of hous- 
ing, placing under one overhead and one profit all the 
elements required. One responsible buying power and 
credit standing of this character would remove most of 
the risks that make housing an expensive financing propo- 
sition and would further permit the purchase of materials 
and equipment in large enough quantities. Even in a 
modest community the man-in-the-middle, wholesaler or 
jobber, would be eliminated. 

That it can be done is proved by the fact that over a 
hundred dealers are now doing it. Some not only supply 
all of the materials, equipment and labor required for 
building a house, but also maintain real estate, building 
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and loan, and mortgage departments for their customers. 

Ruthless? Which is more important, a decent economi- 
cal dwelling unit that most people can afford, or the con- 
tinuing payment of a subsidy to inefficiency and waste and 
permanent under-production? Are the Super-Markets be- 
ing considerate of the corner grocer, who, incidentally, can 
no longer afford the corner? Is the department store con- 
siderate of the dry-goods store, haberdasher, furniture 
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John B. Pierce su neacion 
Plywood, developed by the Forest Products Laboratory, promises further economy 


store, building equipment dealer and jeweler? Was the 
automobile manufacturer considerate of the buggy manu- 
facturer and horse breeder? Why should the housing in- 
dustry remain insensible to change? 


Streamlining a Mixed Industry 


THERE ARE OTHER ECONOMIES THAT RATIONALIZATION OF THE 
industry could induce. The housing prefabricator has justi- 
fiably claimed that substituting lower cost and more pre- 
cise factory machine labor for high cost site erection labor 
would cut housing costs. That he has failed to date to 
carry out his predictions, he attributes to his inability to 
attain a mass production market; actually, his failure has 
been due to the lack of a sound sales plan. Imbued with 
the national distribution fetish, he has attempted to trans- 
port a 51-ton house to any vacant lot in the land, and then 
buck all of the “established” local divisions of the industry 
—local building materials dealer, equipment dealer, labor, 
contractors, building codes and the banker. Strange indeed 
would be the mental processes of “big” business and bank- 
ing willing to finance so rash an undertaking. 

But prefabrication becomes logical and rational in the 
hands of a local entrepreneur who already has in stock 
all elements of housing, and who can utilize local labor 
in the process. He becomes a benefactor to local labor, 
because again, after half a century, he can employ them 
in the shop in inclement weather and on the site in good 
weather assembling the units. Who can doubt that a build- 
ing laborer, who now averages less than a $1000 yearly 
income, would be receptive to such a procedure. 

Fortunately, there is a prefabrication technique available 
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suitable for the use of the local housing entrepreneur who 
may not be a trained technical engineer. Requiring no 
great capital outlay for tools and machinery, it was de- 
veloped by the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., a government institution, and is available without 
royalties or danger of patent infringements. This method 
utilizes resin-bonded plywood on the “stressed covering” 
principle, wherein large dry sheets of plywood are resin- 
glued to a lighter structural framework than that com- 
monly used in wood-frame house construction. Under this 
principle, the facing sheets of plywood—which form the 
inside and outside walls, or the finished floor and ceiling 
underneath—cooperate with the structural members to 
carry loads. Thus instead of building houses of a veritable 
forest of parts, piece by piece, they may be built from a 
relatively few large shop-assembled units, easy and eco- 
nomical to handle on the site. 

Other materials which may be used on the same princi- 
ple are asbestos-cement which is fire resistant, steel, and 
various plastics. Years of research are not necessary to pro- 
duce new materials before we get down to business. 


Building the Community Beautiful 


Ir sEEMS TRITE TO ADD THAT ALL ECONOMIES OF MASS AND 
machine production can only be achieved by producing 
houses en masse. A known technique for that, too, exists. 
Now, controlled communities—garden cities, where we 
can start with a clean slate and low cost land at agricultural 
land values, communities built along lines that provide a 
new pattern for living. Letchworth, Welwyn and Wyth- 
enshewe, Manchester, in England, Greenbelt over here— 
exemplify it in successful demonstrations. Significantly, the 
first two were built by private limited dividend companies, 
which type of corporation should again take the initiative 
here which they abandoned. Wythenshewe, built by the 
city of Manchester to care for its overflow population, is an 
example of the type of community our own great cities 
should be building rather than encouraging either conges- 
tion or unplanned suburbs. 

There are certain essentials prerequisite to the success of 
a garden city. Its maximum ultimate size of not less than 
30,000 nor more than 100,000 must be determined in ad- 
vance, and then surrounded by a greenbelt which may be 
used for truck gardens and recreation fields, but which also 
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Harmon National Real Estate Corporation 
When roads and homes are built together 
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prevents encroachment by other communities. Most of the 
houses should be within walking distance of the factories 
and shops. It must have a diversified industrial group to 
help insure continuity of employment. It should be peo- 
pled by all income groups to assure a rounded cultural 
life. And the land must be held by the common authority 
under which it is developed to prevent speculation, and 
to reserve for the community the increments that result 
from the mere association of people in a community. 
Again, preferably, it should be within easy commuting 
distance of larger centers offering cultural opportunities. 

The production en masse of the 10,000 to 20,000 houses 
necessary is genuinely big-time business. Since the size of 
the community is known in advance and further expan- 
sion prohibited, utilities and roads may be installed under 
mass production methods to known ultimate capacities, 
and need not, in some indefinite future, be ripped up. 

A widespread garden city movement would solve. the 
housing problems only for the fortunate people living 
there. But resulting relief of housing and industrial pres- 
sure on big cities might conceivably lead to a gradual and 
healthy deflation of urban land values, making it possible 
to acquire blighted and slum areas and rebuild them along 
town-planning principles known to be better and more 
economical. The myriads of individual owners might be 
induced to pool their interests in the hands of responsible 
limited dividend, public utility housing organizations who 
could apply the principles outlined, but substituting non- 
combustible materials acceptable to a saner building code. 

Many methods have been suggested relating to the as- 
sembling of urban land so that large scale, properly planned 
and reasonably self-contained communities might be cre- 
ated within cities, and blighted areas rebuilt. Arthur Hol- 
den of the New York Building Congress, the Chicago 
Funded Housing Trust, the Rehabilitation Association of 
New York have all offered plans to advance such neigh- 
borhood pooling of small parcels in separate ownership 
and integrated planning. Endorsed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, as yet, however, there has 
been no successful application of the plan. 

To a limited extent where, as in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, there are blocks of shallow row houses sturdily built, 
with ample backyards and good light and air, alert private 
enterprise can rehabilitate dwellings on a community basis. 

The enviable record of the few limited dividend and 
large rental housing projects in America shows what pri- 
vate industry can accomplish when based on the newer 
concept of housing as investment rather than speculation, 
and housing for rent rather than sale. Their dividend his- 
tory of some sixty years should be convincing proof that 
they are a safe type investment warranting the acceptance 
by financial institutions of lower interest rates, longer 
amortization periods, than on speculative developments. 
Remember even a one percent cut in interest and amortiza- 
tion equals about a 15 percent cut in first cost. If the in- 
dustry will now undertake to simplify the dwelling struc- 
ture, add further industrialization to the assembly of its 
parts, and eliminate waste in the flow of raw materials 
to the end product, there is no predicting what may be 
accomplished. True, research is needed in every phase of 
housing, but good low cost housing, available to much 
lower incomes than we now reach, need not wait upon a 
long drawn out research program. What we need most is 
to reexamine tools that are now available and to use them 
more intelligently. 
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Breaking a Bottleneck 


by JOHN H. CRIDER 


Now come Thurman Arnold and the Department of Justice, 


consumers and the Monopoly Committee. What has been found 


out about labor restraints, rackets, high costs of materials? A 


firsthand report from a New York Times correspondent at the 


national Capitol. 


THIs COUNTRY IS NOW EXPERIENCING THE MOST AMBITIOUS 
- effort in its history to break down the vicious combina- 
tions which help make home building a hazardous under- 
taking for the average citizen. 


Properly to evaluate the significance of what the De-, 


partment of Justice is now attempting with its nationwide 
drive against restraints of trade in the building construc- 
tion industry, it is essential to start with what the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee clearly showed to 
be the basic economic problem of the country: that is, 
how to break the dam which keeps the rapidly accumu- 
lating savings of the nation out of the consumption stream. 
When you spend your income for things to eat, to wear, 
to consume in one way or another, or when you buy a 
car or refrigerator, or anything else that requires you to 
make a cash payment, directly or indirectly, your money 
circulates. It goes to the retailer, his employes; the distribu- 
tor, his employes; the manufacturer, and his workers. But 
when you sidetrack that money by putting it into your 
savings account or paying it to an insurance company, 
the only way it can get back into the stream is for the 
bank or insurance company to invest it in the securities 
of some productive enterprise. This usually takes the form 
of what is known as a capital investment. 

Evidence presented to the TNEC by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission showed that the assets of the na- 
tion’s principal savings institutions mounted steadily from 
$57,277,000,000 in 1932 to $69,077,000,000 in 1938—an in- 
crease of more than $8 billion over the figure for the get- 
rick-quick year 1929! 

To offset this tremendous volume of savings, there must 
be a considerable amount of what economists call income- 
producing expenditures, of which housing is Exhibit “A.” 
So it happened that after the TNEC had heard all about 


dammed-up savings, experts were called in to provide an 


answer in terms of the building industry. 


The Evidence in the Case 


Joseru J. O’ConNELL, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL 
counsel of the Treasury, who conducted the building con- 
struction hearings, went right to the heart of the problem 
—costs. How much does it cost to build a home? What 
can most Americans afford to pay for their homes? Why 
are most houses priced above these figures? What are the 
factors of cost? Why are mortgage interest rates so high 
when interest and amortization together constitute the 
major cost items of home ownership? Other articles deal 
with many of these questions; we shall consider here the 
cost of labor and building supplies, and what the TNEC 
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hearings revealed as to the unholy alliances which estab- 
lish and “protect” unreasonable prices for both. 

Let us first hear, as the TNEC did, from Carleton A. 
Smith of Smith & Dawson, a Chicago building firm which 
succeeded in reducing the cost of houses in a Chicago 
suburban development by eliminating both the general 
contractor and a sales organization from the cost of home 
building. The firm was offering a $4800 home, including 
land costs, for which the purchasers paid $675 down and 
$34.01 per month, insurance included, for twenty years 
under the FHA mortgage plan. Mr. Smith testified that 
costs of these homes could have been reduced considerably 
more had it not been for a combination between unions 
and manufacturers and jobbers of materials, which held 
up prices. 

Lowell J. Chawner of the Department of Commerce 
asked the witness whether he had attempted to buy ma- 
terials directly from the manufacturers. 

“Yes, we have in several cases,” Mr. Smith replied, “but 
there is an association of retailers in Cook County [the 
Materials Merchants’ Association] and they are organized 
so that everyone buying building materials must buy 
through an association yard.” The witness was asked why 
contractors could not buy directly from manufacturers. 


“They won’t sell us,” he replied. 

Q. The manufacturer won’t sell? 

A. They will not sell. 

Q. Why won’t the manufacturer sell? 

A. Because this association prohibits it. 

Q. How? 

Here the witness told of making an agreement some- 
time previous through which his firm had bought gravel 
directly from the pit, carting it in hired trucks. 

“So when the time came to use it we started running a 
couple of independent trucks into our property,” he testi- 
fied, “and the people who sell us the gravel came to us 
and told us that a complaint was made that we were buy- 
ing stone direct. So I reminded them of the fact that a 
year ago I had written them a letter, or eight months ago, 
before this affair [the association] went through, to pro- 
tect myself on the price of stone.” 

Mr. Smith added he did not know what would happen 
when his contract ran out. Turning to the purchase of 
other materials he continued: 

“We are buying building materials, $1500 worth a 
month, from a local dealer, and we may buy—well, we 
buy about forty sacks of mortar a day, and possibly thirty, 
forty, or fifty sacks of cement. Our price is the same as if 
we were an independent contractor. In other words, we 
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are spending a lot of money and we are not able to take 
advantage of our buying volume in some commodities.” 

“What about gypsum?” Mr. O’Connell asked. 

“We are not allowed to buy that,” the witness answered. 
“The set-up in the Chicago territory is that the plaster 
contractor takes the contract for the plastering and the 
lathing of every house, and he buys the materials.” 


. You couldn’t buy the materials? 

We couldn’t buy them. 

. The manufacturer wouldn’t sell the materials? 
That’s right. 

. Whose regulation is that? 

. That is evidently the union. There are several branches 
of the building trades in Chicago that we are not allowed to 
do ourselves. We must let out the plumbing, we must let out 
the heating, the plastering, which includes the lathing, the 
glazing— 

Leon Henderson of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission interposed to ask: 
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You say that includes the materials, so there must be some 
deal, isn’t there, between the labor and the material dealers? 

A. The plastering contractor buys his material from these 
different yards. 

Q. From this association? 

A. From these material yards, that’s right. 

Q. Could you buy plaster direct from the local yard? 

A. We could buy it but we couldn’t use it. We are not 
allowed to apply it. The plastering contractor must do that 
work himself. The same with the electrical contractor and 
heating contractor and glazing contractor. Those things must 
be let out individually. 

Q. You can’t go to Crane or Kohler? 
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A. They wouldn’t even let us in their plant. 

Q. Sears, Roebuck? 

A. You could go to Sears, Roebuck. 

Q. What would happen then? Wouldn’t the plumber han- 
dle it? 

A. There is a state law in Illinois on plumbing that there 
must be a permit issued by the state on each plumbing job, 
and the only man that can get that is a master plumber. We 
are not allowed to get that. 


“We Can’t Use Our Own Stuff” 


SKIPPING OVER A FEW OTHER WITNESSES TO THE TESTIMONY 
of General Robert E. Wood, chairman of the board of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., we come to a statement which was 
probably as startling as anything that has broken the quiet 
of the crimson-draped Caucus Room since someone put a 
midget on the lap of J. P. Morgan. 

General Wood had been asked why Sears abandoned its 
plan to do in the Chicago vicinity what it had done at’ 
Kankakee, IIl., 56 miles south of that city: namely, to build 
houses for its workers selling for $3400 including the lot, 
and costing the buyers $25 to $28 per month for interest 
and amortization over the life of mortgages running from 
thirteen to fifteen years. 

“The difference in the cost of the house was the dif- 
ference between $3100 and $4800,” Mr. O’Connell sum- 
marized. “What, in general, would you think were the 
major factors that would explain the great difference in 
costs?” 

“Well, there were materials, labor, and restrictions on 
labor in Chicago as against Kankakee,” the witness re- 
plied. [Testimony also showed that land costs were 3 cents 

a foot in Kankakee, 50 cents in Chicago. ] 
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Q. You had union labor in Kankakee too? 

A. Yes, we had union labor, but there were no 
restrictions on installations, on materials, in Kan- 
kakee. There are a great many in Chicago; there are 

_also certain things in the building code in Chicago 
which add to the cost. 

Q. Would you be a little more specific on the 
things that you refer to as labor restrictions? 

A. Well, in Chicago the labor will only install ma- 
terials of certain companies or certain contractors. 
For instance, in plumbing, my company has an enor- 
mous plumbing business all over the country, and in 
all the smaller towns and cities we use union labor 
that will install our material as well as anybody 
else’s; in our own city we can’t install any plumbing 
in any new building or in any commercial building 
including our own; we can’t use our own stuff! 


Put in other words, in Chicago, as in many 
large American cities, only the right people using 
the material selected and made by the right people 
are permitted to supply citizens—owners or con- 
tractors—with essential building materials. 

When Mr. O'Connell asked General Wood 
what advantage there was to the union and the 
contractor in not using the Sears products, the 
witness replied: 

“Well, frankly, we don’t know. We know that 
that system only prevails in the great cities of the 
United States. It doesn’t prevail anywhere else. 
We could go to Charleston, S.C., or Knoxville, 
Tenn., or Macomb, IIl., and we could get a union 
plumber or any contractor we please; but when 
you get into Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
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Chicago or San Francisco, you run up against these things, 
and of course your building costs are very high as a result. 
That, plus the land cost.” 

General Wood added, “Now what the deal is between 
the master plumber, the material dealer and the manufac- 
turer, I don’t know; I only know the facts.” 


The Arnold Program 


ALL THIS WAS, OF COURSE, NO NEWS TO THE DEPARTMENT 
of Justice which had been carrying on its own investiga- 
tion of restraints in the building industry. The facts 
brought out at the TNEC hearing merely served to focus 
public attention on the problem and to lay the ground- 
work for the important announcement which Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General in charge of anti- 
trust law enforcement, read to the committee on July 17. 

Dr. Isador Lubin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics had testified that the minimum number of new home 
units which should be built each year to keep housing 
facilities of the country from falling below the present 
standard is about 525,000—or some 125,000 more than the 
400,000 then estimated as the number to be built in 1939. 

“Tt appears from the testimony given,” said Mr. Arnold, 
“that we have no chance of getting these units under pres- 
ent conditions. My testimony today will deal with the 
functions which anti-trust enforcement can perform in 
solving this problem provided it operates on a broad scale 
in coordination with other government agencies and with 
private capital.” 

Holding out the hope of “getting more homes for 
America,” Mr. Arnold outlined the key points of his pro- 
gram as: 

1. The establishment of a free and independent economy 
in the building industry—not government controlled or domi- 
nated. . . . Trust busting should not be considered an end 
in itself. 

2. Such an objective can be accomplished only by simul- 
taneous anti-trust action on a nationwide scale against all the 
restraints which affect the price of the final product—the 
house. 

3. Such a program should be coordinated with voluntary 
allocation of funds by state and federal financing agencies to 
the localities which are first freed from the paralyzing effects 
of price fixing combinations. In this way increasing volume 
should lead to lower prices instead of higher. 

4. The enforcement program should be coordinated with 
the efforts of private organizations interested in cheaper 
houses, which are now forced to compromise with various 
aggressive combinations. 

The chips are flying now. The Department of Justice is 
girded with the largest appropriations for anti-trust law 
enforcement in its history, though the number of com- 
plaints upon which it has been impossible to take action 
is evidence of the inadequacy even of these funds. Mr. 
Arnold and his associates are indicting suspects these days 
all over the country, following out precisely the enforce- 
ment program he thus outlined before the TNEC. And 
that program includes union as well as employer “activi- 
ties in restraint of trade.” Organized labor had always 
considered itself immune from the anti-trust laws. But 
there was no equivocation in Mr. Arnold’s statement: 

“We wish to make it clear,” he wrote to the Central 
Labor Union of Indianapolis in November, “that it is only 
such boycotts, strikes or coercion by labor unions as have 
no reasonable connection with wages, hours, health, safety, 
the speed-up system, or the . . . maintenance of the right 
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of collective bargaining which will be prosecuted.” 

He might have been referring to the testimony of Mr. 
Smith or General Wood in his illustration: 

“Suppose a labor union, acting in combination with 
other unions which dominate building construction in a 
city, succeeds by threats of strikes or boycotts in prevent- 
ing the use of economical and standardized building ma- 
terial in order to compel persons in need of low cost 
housing to hire unnecessary labor.” 

This he cited as “a situation having no reasonable con- 
nection with wages, hours, health, safety, or the right of 
collective bargaining.” 


Just sO THERE COULD BE NO QUESTION OF WHAT HE HAD IN 
mind, Mr. Arnold enumerated five types of situations in 
which his enforcement drive would apply to unions: 


1. Unreasonable restraints designed to prevent the use of 
cheaper material, improved equipment, or more efficient 
methods. 

2. Unreasonable restraints designed to compel the hiring 
of useless and unnecessary labor. 

3. Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce systems of 
graft and extortion. 

4. Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce illegally 
fixed prices. 

5. Unreasonable restraints designed to destroy an estab- 
lished and legitimate system of collective bargaining. 


Labor and its sympathizers were naturally worried. 
There were charges from some quarters that the new 
Assistant Attorney General was a labor-baiter. But actu- 
ally it is a short view that sees the present drive against 
restraints in the building trades as injurious to the long 
term interest of the labor movement. 

For the Department of Justice investigations showed 
that it is employers and business men who are at least 
equally responsible with certain labor leaders for the so- 
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called “labor rackets” which are the principal target for 
baiters of labor. An exclusive arrangement with labor is 
always the closing link in a building racket. In return 
for the employers’ agreement to hire only union labor and 
possibly for other considerations as well, a union agrees 
to call strikes on would-be competitors who quote lower 
prices or otherwise interfere with the employer-union 
monopoly. Thus employers get the benefit of labor’s legal 
right to strike, and this weapon for enforcing the rights 
of labor is perverted to the purpose of upholding an illegal 
arrangement which, because it throttles competition, is 
likely in the end to keep men from work. It is the view of 
those who support the Arnold program that what he 
really is trying to do is to free unionism from the racket- 
eering elements which are the favorite theme song of 
anti-unionists. 

But the current drive is also criticized by those who 
fear the dangers of “government by decree.” For the job 
Mr. Arnold has picked for himself potentially includes a 
tremendous task of definition for the administrator who 
carries it out. Many practices are obviously reasonable, 
others are obviously unreasonable, in relation to union ob- 
jectives. It would not be sensible for a prosecuting agency 
to center time and attention on complicated borderline 
cases, at least until it had corrected the obviously un- 
reasonable practices. Hence little practical difficulty is 
anticipated, at least for the present. 

The statutes under which Mr. Arnold is proceeding 
derive from the Sherman Act (1890) and the Clayton 
Act (1914). The Sherman Act says nothing specifically 
regarding labor. It has been construed both to include and 
to exclude labor. But the Clayton Act which Samuel Gom- 
pers pressed as the safeguard of labor, says in Section 6: 

The labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 


Progress Report 


This tabulation outlines the scope of the Department of 
Justice housing drive through December 20, 1939. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this is a record of indict- 
ments by federal grand juries, and an indictment is simply a 
charge of law violation, not an evidence of legal guilt. 


Number Indicted 
Non-Union* Union** 
Sand and gravel 21 0 
Glass and porcelain 

enamel 9 
Electrical work 55 
Jurisdictional dispute be- 

tween two AF of L locals 0 
St. Louis, Mo. Jurisdictional dispute 0 
Detroit, Mich. Tile 
New Orleans, La. Electrical work 
New Orleans, La. Engineering 
New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco 


Place Commodity or Trade 
New York City 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trade Association 
Electrical work 


3 | 
SClaoscoonNnNa a 


* Includes individuals, corporations, and associations 
** Individuals or unions 


Thus, of the ten indictments returned by federal grand 
juries, there were 27 union representatives and 5 unions (2 
of which were not indicted as such) involved, against 148 
non-union individuals, 58 corporations, and 3 associations. 
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of commerce. Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the 
purposes of mutual help, and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall. such organizations or 
the members thereof be held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws. 


But Supreme Court precedents would seem clearly to 
justify the Arnold program, particularly the ruling in the 
Brim case (1926), in which it was held that the anti- 
trust laws had been violated by certain Chicago carpen- 
ters’ unions which combined with millwork companies 
in an agreement by which the carpenters boycotted mate- 
rials from other mills. 

Benjamin Werne, editor of the “Annual Survey of. Eco- 
nomic Legislation,” supported the Arnold contention 
when, in writing of labor’s liability under the anti-trust 
laws, he said: 


The Supreme Court of the United States has held that the 
exemption is not available to a labor union or its members 
where the union or the members departed from the normal 
and legitimate objects of the union and engaged in an actual 
combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade (Duplex 
Printing Press Co. vs. Deering, 254 U.S. 443). 


However the courts may ultimately rule on questions 
raised by Mr. Arnold’s campaign, there seems to be an 
ample legal area within which the new buster of trusts 
can carry forward his present program. And whatever 
the arguments of law or policy against him, it is signifi- 
cant that someone has found in existing statutes a weapon 
which may go far to break the housing log-jam. 

On the other hand, it will not do to trust too much to 
this one device. Construction cost is only one of several 
important factors in building cost—land values, interest 
and amortization rates, for example, will not be affected 
by the Arnold prosecutions. Further, the building industry 
is an ancient one, fixed in its ways; old practices recur 
again and again. 

And combinations and rackets are almost inevitable in 
a shoestring industry where little knowledge, experience, 
capital or equipment is required. Today anyone can an- 
nounce that he is a builder or contractor, get credit or rely 
on the credit of his subcontractors. Such a man—his name 
is legion—and his estimates are entirely irresponsible, but 
he makes it difficult or impossible for reputable firms to 
obtain contracts at survival prices. The obvious device to 
circumvent them is a cooperative bidding agency which, 
by its very nature, becomes coercive and collusive. And 
the obvious method for enforcing questionable purposes 
and prices is through labor unions which refuse to work 
for non-adherents, and through manufacturers who re- 
fuse to supply them. 

A real remedy must go even beyond anti-trust prosecu- 
tions to a thorough-going realignment of a sick industry. 
Given the industry as it is now constituted, investigations 
and prosecutions may break illegal combinations, but only 
if they continue with unabated vigor can they prevent 
the mushroom growth of new rackets along the same old 
lines. Perhaps the ‘most significant possibility in the Ar- 
nold program is that it seems likely to hold the spotlight 
on these conditions so glaringly that reorganization of the 
entire housing industry may be brought to pass. 
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Parkchester, a $50 million city within a city, which the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is building for 40,000 New Yorkers 


Investment Housing Pays 


by CLARENCE S. STEIN 


Without speculation, without subsidy, well planned rental developments for 


middle income families are proving to be safe and profitable long run in- 


vestments. Mr. Stein tells their story. For savings banks, insurance com- 


panies, foundations, universities and other custodians of private funds, it is 


a story with a moral. 


Housine As PRACTICED IN 1940 Is DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
two minority groups at the two extremes of the economic 
ladder. It completely neglects that half of the population 
which is neither wealthy enough to rent or buy a decent 
dwelling in a decent neighborhood, nor poor enough to 
secure a home in a new subsidized community. In hous- 
ing, the forgotten men are no longer the poor, but the 
great middle economic group—the diligent, the skilled, 
the industrious, or those who by chance have a good pay- 
ing job. They can find no place to live and bring up their 
children except in slums, blighted areas, or jerry-built 
homes in sections of the cities of obsolete plan without 
any of the community facilities of the new housing de- 
velopments from which they are excluded. 

The neglect of this group is based on the generally 
accepted fallacy that housing financing must be synono- 
mous with either speculation or subsidy. It is due to the 
lack of knowledge of the nature and the successful his- 
tory of investment housing. 
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Investment housing is built to meet an existing need 
and purchasing power and at the same time to realize an 
assured, though limited, return over the life of the invest- 
ment. 

It differs from subsidized housing in that it aims to 
serve those families who can pay a rental on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. United States government housing is restricted 
by law to those families who cannot pay a profitable ren- 
tal to private enterprise. Rents in the USHA projects do 
not represent an economic return on costs of construction 
and operation, but a rental adjusted to particular income 
groups by means of subsidy; in effect, a redistribution of 
wealth by means of housing. 

Investment housing differs fundamentally from specu- 
lative housing because it is planned, built, and operated 
so as to establish and maintain the security of its invest- 
ment rather than for the purpose of realizing a quick 
speculative profit and then unloading. The contrast is as 
striking as that between the Irish Sweepstakes and United 
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States bonds. One is gambling for immediate return, the 
other is a safe investment with a continuous limited but 
assured return. The speculator seeks to make a killing and 
get away, the investor is bound to his operation for its 
life. The speculator, by inflating land and building 
costs and paying contractors with promissory notes, 
may promote an operation without a cent of his own 
money. This is his ideal. The lasting quality of his prod- 
uct does not concern him. This is the lookout of the 
“sucker” who, for a 10 percent payment, purchases the 
right to call himself owner until the next depression de- 
prives him of his minority share in what is left of his home. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, THE RETURN OF THE INVESTOR DEPENDS 
on sound construction. He must build for permanence 
even though the first costs are greater. 

Because of its risky nature, the cost of financing specu- 
lative housing has always been exorbitantly high. More 
than half of speculative rent (or its equivalent in annual 
charges in purchased houses) goes to pay for the use of 
money and the extra financial charges arising out of the 
speculative nature of the enterprise. As a result, in the 
past, the annual charges for money were generally not 
6 percent, but 15 percent or more. The FHA has for the 
time being modified these practices by insuring the mort- 
gages and thus relieving the lending institutions of all 
risks, 

Investment housing eliminates all shoestring, shyster 
practices and wasteful charges of speculative housing. All 
resulting savings beyond a limited return are passed on to 
the tenant. Thus the cost of the dwelling unit is decreased, 
and consequently the range of the market served is wi- 
dened and the security of the investment is strengthened. 

Speculative and investment housing are not merely two 
contrasting methods of financing. The difference in mo- 
tive—quick profits as contrasted with safe, long time in- 
vestment—affects every procedure in production and 
marketing. 

Land prices are inflated by the speculator to increase 
immediate profits. As a result of inflated costs, land is 
overcrowded. For example, a square mile of Brooklyn 
which could have been purchased in 1922 for $1,500,000 
by a housing investor was subsequently subdivided and 
sold in lots to the public at auction for $6,400,000. There 
were no “improvements” excepting ashes spread on the 
beds of future streets, lot stakes and flags at street corners. 
For these and a $500,000 charge for advertising and sell- 
ing, the future owners paid a premium of some $5 
million. 

Street plans of the standardized American gridiron pat- 
tern are the result of the dominance of speculation. Such 
planning bears no relation to human use of the land or 
its topography. The checkerboard pattern is extravagantly 
wasteful of roads and utilities. It has persisted because it 
simplified speculative trade in land as it was easier to 
survey, lay out, record, and describe standardized rectangu- 
lar plots. 

Investment housing economizes whenever it can by 
simplifying its street plan so as to meet definite needs over 
a long period of time. The plan of houses and streets are 
made a related, coordinated, unified process as they were 
at Radburn and Chatham Village. Each road and path is 
designed and constructed for its specific use. Dangerous 
through streets are eliminated. Useless roads are replaced 
by parks. All houses are built at the same time that streets 
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are improved and utilities installed—as a single, coordi-— 


nated procedure. 


Contrast this with the waste of the chaotic development 


of the typical speculator’s city, with half of its subdivided 


lots vacant. This is illustrated by the County of Los An- ~ 
geles. In 1931 there were 175 square miles of subdivided — 
land vacant and useless, spotted throughout the county— — 


enough land withdrawn from agricultural use to house - 


an additional population of 83 percent (1,820,000). The 


wasted annual cost of maintaining the 2222 miles of street — 


on which the empty lots face is $1,450,000. The yearly cost 
to the owners of carrying the vacant lots in which $750 
million is invested—including interest on investment, 
taxes and assessment—is some $66,500,000. Much of this is 
passed on to the community due to uncollected taxes and 
assessment. Speculation in land and housing is at the root 
of municipal bankruptcy. 

The blight of the central core of our cities, like the ruth- 
less waste of outlying improved but unused land, is the 
result of speculation in housing. Detroit has allowed sev- 
enteen square miles to decay because of disorganized 
speculation in land and living places. In Cleveland, twenty- 
one of the seventy-seven square miles are unfit for human 
habitation and unremunerative as to property. Chicago 
has forty-four square miles of blighted areas. The inhu- 
man living conditions in these areas are causing the popu- 
lation to evacuate. The empty and blighted properties 
bring in little or no income to their owners. As a result, 
they are far in arrears in the payment of taxes. They are a 
dead loss to the municipality. Meanwhile, the speculators 
are spreading the seeds of future blight on the outskirts 


of our cities. The antiquated, individualistic, small scale’ 


method of planning, building, land ownership and com- 
munity disorganization continues to make. these new sec- 
tions obsolete even before they have reached their first 
stage of physical decay. 

Because the speculator builds for quick sale he neces- 
sarily deals in small units. Even when there is mass con- 
struction, each house is built and sold as an individual, 
unrelated object. The decay of single units results in the 
blight of whole neighborhoods. 

Investment housing must, of necessity, be large scale 
housing. Its security depends on the preservation not only 
of a single house, but on the character of its environment. 
Only large scale operation of complete neighborhoods can 
prevent the cancer of decay and preserve the attractive 
communal qualities that hold tenants despite the appeal 
of new gadgets in building and equipment. 

The failure of speculative housing is not only in the 
physical havoc it produces in blighted areas, present and 
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A STUDY OF THE NEW YORK CITY HOUSING MARKET 
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future. Its practices are leading to municipal bankruptcy. 
It would have bankrupt the mortgage holders in the early 
years of the depression had the government not inter- 
vened. When the Home Owners Loan Act was approved 
in June 1933, so many of the nation’s home owners were 
in desperate straits that a virtual state of insurrection ex- 
isted in many sections of the country. A study made by a 
large mortgage company in New York showed that, in 
1928, 37 percent of. its total loans were “in trouble.” That 
is to say, they were foreclosed, income was assigned to the 
company or interest was past due for ten months. That 
this was not a condition peculiar to depression years is 
proved by the company’s record of twenty-eight years 
with an average of one eighth of its loans “in trouble.” 
In contrast with these signs of the failure of speculative 
housing, it is heartening to review the long record of 
financial success of investment companies, going back in 
one case 68 years. Through the worst real estate depres- 
sion this country has known, these enterprises have con- 
tinued to pay interest and amortize their mortgages. Their 


capital structure has come through the storm unimpaired.’ 


Tue City anp Supursan Homes Company Is TYPICAL OF 
these investment housing companies. It went into business 
in 1896 with the express purpose of securing a reasonable 
and assured return on the capital invested. It had two out- 
standing policies—moderate rentals and good service. It 
has provided the public with good housing facilities for 
as little as successful business operation permitted. Its 
projects have been developed in as large units as possible 
and maintained in good repair. In over forty years of 
operation, the company has paid its stockholders an aver- 
age annual dividend of 4.31 percent. 

Some other limited dividend companies that have a long 
history of successful operation of housing for those of low 
or moderate incomes are the Boston Cooperative Building 
Company, which has been in operation for 68 years, and 
has missed only one dividend; the Cincinnati Model 
Homes Company, which has operated for 28 years and 
earned enough every year but one to pay 5 percent; the 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company and the 
Washington Sanitary Housing Company which have been 
in existence 42 and 35 years, respectively, and paid 4 per- 
cent and 5 percent dividends in the beginning and more 
later. 

Fourteen low rental limited dividend housing projects 
have been erected under the New York State Law since 
1928 at a cost of $30 million. These have not only proved 
the financial soundness of investment housing but have 
served as experimental grounds for the technical develop- 
ment of large scale planning, building, operation, and 
community organization. The eight non-cooperative de- 
velopments have shown average annual earnings of 5.63 
percent from the date of inception to August 31, 1937. 


Tue Merropouitan Lire INsuraNcE CoMPANY SHOWED ITS 
confidence in 100 percent investment housing fifteen years 
ago when it invested $7,525,552 in large scale develop- 
ments in Queens. These were authorized by special statute 
of the law of New York for the purpose of demonstrating 
that decent homes could be supplied in New York City 
at’an average rental of $9 per room per month. There 
were accommodations for 2125 families in apartments far 
superior to anything else that could be secured for 
higher rentals. 
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The Metropolitan Queens developments have been a 
great success financially. The average return on the book 
value of the property over the years from 1925-1938 has 
been over 6 percent. Through 1931 the average was from 
8 percent to 10 percent. The value of the property has been 
written down to $5,475,057.85, or an amortizing of over 
$2 million in fourteen years. The amount written off each 
year represented the difference between 6 percent interest 
on the value at which the property was carried for the 
year and the aggregate earnings thereon. 

The Metropolitan’s second venture in investment hous- 
ing is Parkchester which is the largest housing develop- 
ment in the world to be built as a single operation. When 
completed next spring it will house 40,000 people. Every 
cent of the $50 million invested therein is from the Metro- 
politan’s own resources. All the waste of the old specula- 
tive system has been eliminated. There are no mortgage 
premiums, no commissions, no discounts, no write-ups, | 
no speculative inflation of land, of improvement, or of 
construction costs, no hidden costs to be translated into 
increased rental. 

The safety of the Metropolitan’s investment is a result of 
the nature and size of the operation. It is based on insur- 
ance against vacancy, unpaid rents, discontented tenants 
or depreciation of values because of neighborhood blight. 
The savings made by large scale construction and manage- 
ment and sane businesslike financing will be used to re- 
duce rentals and thus increase the potential number of 
tenants. Large scale planning gives it a parklike setting 
and plentiful sunlight which will be protected by the sin- 
gle ownership and management during the life of the 
buildings. 

Chatham Village in Pittsburgh is an outstanding exam- 
ple of low rental housing as a sound medium of invest- 
ment for endowment or other trust funds without risk to 
the principal or sacrifice of income. The Buhl Foundation 
since 1932 has kept this attractive garden community 100 
percent full of contented families who are living for far 
less than they could in any house of comparative size, 
equipment, or surroundings in Pittsburgh. The Founda- 
tion, as a result of the operation, will increase rather than 
lessen the funds that can be used for philanthropic 
purposes. 

Chatham Village illustrates the advantage of renting 
rather than home ownership for those of limited incomes. 
The Buhl Foundation decided on a rental basis because 
the preliminary studies and analysis of their director and 
their consulting architects showed clearly that it thus 
could give the white collar worker of $2500 to $3600 in- 
come much more spacious houses, better community facili- 
ties as well as a far greater degree of social and economic 
security on a rental basis. 

Stuart Chase has argued in these pages [see “The Case 
Against Home Ownership,” Survey Graphic, May 1938] 
that home ownership in this country is likely to prove un- 
economical for all but the wealthy. The records of mort- 
gage foreclosures has shown that sales housing has been a 
poor investment for home owner and for lending institu- 
tions. Limited dividend corporations which have been so 
successful in the large scale rental field have had financial 
difficulties with selling. Their experience shows that suc- 
cessful investment housing must consist not only of large 
scale communities under single management but also un- 
der single ownership. Where these policies are followed, 
as Charles Lewis, the able (Continued on page 127) 
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New Chapters in an Old Story 


by IRVING BRANT 


The security of the home has long been a charge on national 


and local governments. . . . Here, in a nutshell, are the newer 


agencies, their scope and activities. 


YEARS AGO, THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS STARTED 
giving important free services and information to those 
rugged individualists—consumers generally—who might 
want to build their own houses, septic tanks and garages, 
or make their own repairs. It seems incredible, now, that 
only five years ago some federal judges were calling hous- 
ing a private matter and no concern of government. Actu- 
ally, the great housing campaigns of the present adminis. 


tration in Washington represent the widening of an old, 


vision. The full width of that vision, at present, is indica- 
ted by a functional classification of government housing 
activities such as follows. The first two headings stand for 
restrictive and constructive efforts; the second two are 
creative: 


1. Restrictive features: building codes, sanitary codes, fire 
codes, under state police power. 

2. Educational and scientific activities: surveys of housing 
conditions, bulletins to aid builders and serve the public, 
testing laboratories and studies of building standards. 

3. City and state planning commissions; to which might 
be added, in a broad sense, the National Resources Planning 
Board and many of the studies of the WPA. 

4. The $800 million slum clearance and rehousing program 
of the United States Housing Authority; the $2,650,000,000 of 
home building and repair loans insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration; the $4,469,000,000 (May 1, 1939) home 
mortgage credit pool of the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, and the expanding activities of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 


Municipal building, sanitary and fire codes need be men- 
tioned only in relation to the newer government activities 
in housing. Motorists’ and migratory workers’ camps must 
be supervised for safety, health and comfort. The REA 
brings electricity to the farm, the electric pump puts water 
under pressure, and farmhouse wiring requires inspection. 
Our cities begin to see that building, sanitary and fire 
codes can be weapons with which to attack slums in ad- 
vance of public rehousing. 


Consider, First, the Farm Home 


IN THE BROADER FIELD OF GENERAL HELPFULNESS, THE STORY 
of government in housing runs through the alphabet from 
R to R—from Theodore to Franklin. Theodore Roosevelt 
started something in the educational field when he set up 
that Country Life Commission in 1908. We can trace the 
steady growth of it through the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the branching of it into other federal departments. 

As early as 1913, its Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering was making surveys of farm housing 
and publishing booklets of house plans. Five years later 
the Rural Engineering Division of its Bureau of Public 
Roads was distributing housing booklets through state 
agricultural colleges. For example, the Department of 
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Argriculture has issued a bulletin describing forty farm- 
houses, plans for which are available from State Experi- 
ment Stations. It has put out a bulletin on the do’s and 
don’ts of modernizing farmhouses. It is sponsoring a series 
of regional bulletins with sketch plans and _ perspectives 
for houses in northeastern, western and southern states, 
the last being now on the press. It has bulletins on farm 
water supply, sewage disposal, paint, concrete, and is con- 
ducting research to be the subject of future bulletins on 
convenience and comfort in farmhouses. Nearly all of 
these bulletins are useful to the town, city or suburban 
dweller. The bulletin on concrete tells the farmer how to 
build a fence post, but the same technique is good for a 
birdbath. 

It is a short step from this to the kitchen bulletin of its 
Bureau of Home Economics (whose pioneer studies of 
farm housing broke ground in a much wider field). The 
kitchen bulletin is now being revised for a new generation, 
and if the housewife is not quite sure how to use the gad- 
gets to best advantage, she can turn to the bulletins on food 
utilization and learn many things that her mother would 
have been glad to know. 

The Farm Security Administration specializes in the 
problem of farm tenantry, so the regional booklets of 
farm buildings which it puts out have an especial em- 
phasis on low prices. If the contractor goes up in smoke 
when he reads the estimated cost, the FSA will tell him 
how to keep inside of the estimate. ; 


Helping Private Builders, Owners, Lenders 


Tue FeperaL Housinc ADMINISTRATION, THROUGH A TECH- 
nical division whose primary aim is to raise the physical 
standards of insured homes, has put out bulletins whose 
effect is to furnish standards for single-family houses above 
the $2500 level, potentially covering the private building 
field of the entire nation. The FHA has improved some 
local standards and provided standards in many places 
where there were none. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has sponsored 
the collection of 500 small house designs, and arranged 
for their distribution through local groups of architects, 
with help from household magazines and other agencies. 
A house built in accordance with these plans gets a certifi- 
cate of registration which is recognized as a badge of 
merit by government loan agencies. 

These public agencies of housing information do not 
have technical laboratories of their own, but draw freely 
upon the National Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Standards has published twenty-five or 
thirty reports on building methods and structures, some 
of them highly technical for the use of architects and con- 


tractors, but others, useful to the public, on such pracucal 
matters as insulation, soundproofing, waterproofing, and 
so on. The bureau also answers specific inquiries on house 


construction problems. 


Federal Housing Agencies Today 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENTERED THE CREATIVE SIDE OF 
housing in 1932, with the establishment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, whose purpose was to supply a 
reservoir of credit for home-financing institutions. In 1933, 
the Roosevelt administration turned the emphasis from 
the institution to the individual. The Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation was set up, with the task of preventing 
the foreclosure of home mortgages. 

This was followed by a dual advance of government 
into the field of home construction. Through the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration, the federal 
government from 1934 to 1937 built 51 publicly owned and 
operated slum clearance projects, working experimentally 
in most of the larger American cities. And in 1934 it set 
up the Federal Housing Administration, through which 
government credit was furnished to finance private house 


construction. 


Another experimental body of the earlier New Deal’ 


years was the Resettlement Administration, which built 
suburban housing projects and offered individual aid, in- 
cluding housing, to submarginal farmers and farm 
workers. 

Out of these experimental years, federal government 
housing policy has crystallized in the work of four major 
organizations:: 


I. The cluster of government finance bodies managed by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

II. The Farm Security Administration, which absorbed the 
Resettlement Administration. g 

III. The Federal Housing Administration, insurer of house 
construction mortgages made by private lending institutions 
to private builders or home owners. 

IV. The United States Housing Authority, 
vastly enlarged successor to the Housing 
Division of the PWA, and sponsor 
of low cost housing and slum 
clearance. 


l. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board administers the 
following agenctes: 


-1. Twelve regional Federal 
Home Loan Banks, which 
furnish a credit reserve for 
banks, insurance companies, | 
building and loan associations 
and cooperatives, advancing 
money to them on home-mort- 
gage collateral. 

2. The Federal Savings and 
Loan System, which charters and 
supervises Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations, and also grants federal 
charters to approved state-chartered as- 
sociations. The principal effort is to 
establish sound mortgage practices on 
terms beneficial to home owners. 

3. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, which insures investments in 
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Federal Savings and Loan Associations, and afhlrated state- 
chartered bodies, up to $5000 for each individual investor. 
The effect is to bring investment money into the housing 
field, and to induce the building and loan associations to 
accept federal supervision, under which old injustices to 
borrowers are intended to be wiped out. Total assets of 
insured institutions are $2,200,000,000. 

4. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. This body, which 
from 1933 to 1936 refinanced more than a million dis- 
tressed mortgages, no longer makes loans, but is engaged 
only in servicing those already made, and managing prop- 
erties acquired through foreclosure. Its original loans to- 
taled $3,100,000,000. From two thirds to three fourths of 
the borrowers are expected to pay out. 


Il. The Farm Security Administration has, of course, a 
field much broader than housing. Its principal function is 
to make loans to farm tenants, sharecroppers and laborers, 
to aid them in becoming farm owners, and it also makes 
rehabilitation loans to low income farmers who cannot 
obtain credit elsewhere. In a large percentage of cases, 
these activities involve the building or reconstruction of 
housing. It also manages 140 rural community projects be: 
gun by the Resettlement Administration and other agencies. 

The FSA makes 3 percent loans for forty years. Its 
funds are prorated among the states in proportion to the 
number of farm tenants, weighted by total farm popula- 
tion. The result is a concentration of activity in the South. 
Out of a total expenditure of $40 million in 1938, the heav- 
iest allotment was to Mississippi, $2,552,896; the lightest to 
New Hampshire, $15,225. The spending-lending bill which 
failed in 1938 would have raised the $40 million a year to 
$250 million in two years. The program now covers 8000 
family units a year, out of a total of 2,600,000 tenants. 

The FSA does not build houses for tenants but, in addi- 
tion to loaning money for them, furnishes plans for houses 
costing from $1200 in southern up to $2500 in northern 
climates. The $1200 house includes three bedrooms, 

living room, kitchen, work porch, insulated ceiling, 

creosoted underpinnings, and three coats 

of lead and oil. It is wired for 

electricity and has an outside 
privy with septic tank. 

In California and other west- 
ern states, where families driven 
out from the Dust Bowl took the 

place of individual male migra- 
tory workers a few years ago, the 
FSA has undertaken to build mi- 
gratory workers’ camps, and labor 
homes for casual workers who 
have ceased to migrate. These 
homes cost from $1191 to $1679, 
for five rooms and bath, with 
one third of an acre of ground 
for single units, and garden allot- 
ments for six-family multiple unit 
houses. The purpose is to “pool 
out” migratory workers, changing 
them, family by family, into casual 
workers with a fixed home. 


Il. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is commonly believed to loan money 
for private housing construction. It does not 
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A large scale rental project in Columbus, Ohio, built by a private operator, with an FHA insured mortgage 


do so. It issues insurance on two classes of private loans: 

1. Under Title 1 of the National Housing Act of 1934, 
and amendments, it insures private loan agencies against 
loss up to 10 percent of their total loans of $2500 or less 
for modernization of housing. Total loans insured under 
this title amounted to $898,737,000 on September 30, 1939. 

2. Under Title 2, the FHA insures mortgages made by 
financial institutions on new homes, up to a value of 
$10,000. Total loans insured September 30, 1939, $2,249,- 
238,000. It also insures mortgages on large scale rental 
housing projects: total on September 30, 1939, $108,000,000 
on 250 projects. 

One of the principal effects of the FHA’s activities has 
been virtually to wipe out the institution of the short term 
mortgage and the second mortgage, and financing fees 
and discounts, which formerly served to run up the in- 
terest rate on home construction and made tenure even 
more uncertain. Loans are insured up to 90 percent of 
total costs, up to the $6000 level, and up to 80 percent on 
amounts in excess of $6000. The loans generally run from 
fifteen to twenty-five years. This type of operation has 
not yet reached lower than middle incomes. 


IV. The United States Housing Authority loans federal 
funds to local public bodies set up under state law, for 
low rent housing and slum clearance. The federal gov- 
ernment loans up to 90 percent of the total cost, to be 
repaid in sixty years, the locality to supply 10 percent. 
It also provides for an annual subsidy for sixty years, to 
bring rents down to the income level of the slum dwell- 
ers who are to be rehoused, and 80 percent of this sub- 
sidy comes from the federal treasury, 20 percent from the 
local community. The federal government supervises the 
local housing project thus aided, in order to make sure 
that it actually benefits low income groups, and to enforce 
the provision of the law which requires the tearing down 
of an equivalent amount of slum property. ; 

This federal program has resulted in the passage of 
state housing acts in all but ten states of the Union. The 
ten delinquents are Maine, New Hampshire, Minnesota, 
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Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Nevada 
and Wyoming—all agricultural states. 

The original Wagner-Steagall Act authorized the loan- 
ing of $800 million. This has been exhausted. The USHA 
now has a billion dollars of unfilled demands. An addi- 
tional authorization of $800 million passed the Senate in 
1938, but was not voted on in the House. It includes an 
earmarking for rural housing. If this is enacted into law, 
the agricultural states without housing acts will be likely 
to show interest. 

The USHA housing program has opened a wide new 
field in state and local government. Necessary characteris- 
tics of state housing acts are that they authorize public 
housing agencies to be set up in local communities, with 
power to issue bonds; and that, either expressly or by 
legal construction, they provide for condemnation of 
property and permit tax exemptions of public housing 
properties. In most cases to date, partial or total real estate 
tax exemption of the project furnishes the local 20 per- 
cent of the annual grant to reduce rents. 


Education and New Trends 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE USHA anp LocaL HOUSING AU- 
thorities have not yet been tested to determine the ade- 
quacy of existing law. The test will come when the local 
authorities undertake the administration of completed 
projects. Up to that point they have the benefit of exten- 
sive federal studies and supervision, but the choice of ten- 
ants and management of properties are a local responsi- 
bility to. which the federal government retains a string 
—the annual subsidy which may be cut off if properties 
are not managed according to the principles of the housing 
act. Educational work in this field is being done at the 
meetings and training institutes of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials. 

Education is still the keynote of the American housing 
program. To insure its permanency and its success there 
must be a wider understanding of the nature of the gov- 
ernment’s work, and especially of the simple ABCs of 
housing which force the government to enter this field. 
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That “One Third of a Nation” 


by EDITH ELMER WOOD 


If we had a real boom, and all our employables got jobs, that 
famous “one third” would no longer be ill-fed, or ill-clothed, but 
they would still be ill-housed. We must face this fact, says Mrs. 


Wood in an article which asks why public investment in human 


shelter should stagger a nation that builds roads, conserves 


forests and other natural resources. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY WHICH LIES AT THE HEART OF DEMOC- 
racy implies for every man, woman and child at least a 
sporting chance to attain health, decency and a normal 
family life. It was because the cards were stacked against 


a third of the nation that there had to be a new deal in | 


housing. 

From another angle, no democratic nation can expect 
to survive in a world of totalitarian competition unless its 
citizenry, at all economic levels, are preponderantly sound 
in body, mind and character. 

Those twin principles are the foundation on which our 
public housing rests. As we are using the new phrase in 
the United States, public housing is what is built, owned 
and operated by the newly created public housing au- 
thorities, national or local. 

Subsidized housing is paid for in part by the taxpayers 
instead of by the occupants, whether by means of a cap- 
ital grant, annual grant, or tax exemption. Loans from 
whatever source, which are repaid, principal and interest, 
are not subsidy. 

At present our public housing is also subsidized. The 
combination offers the only way to arrive at what we are 
trying to do—provide fit housing for families of the ill- 
housed third and get rid of worn out housing. 

In the early stages of our history, settlers built their 
own homes, good or bad, with their own hands and some 
help from their neighbors. Much of our farm and rural 
housing is still in this stage. When we came to town 
building and industrialization, private business enterprise 
took over the job. It has had no competition until recently, 
and the result is a larger acreage of worse looking slums 
than can be found in any other allegedly civilized coun- 
try. Private enterprise can offer no alibi. That is simply 
what happened as a result of laissez faire and the free 
working of supply and demand. 

Really, the result ought not to surprise anyone, and pri- 
vate enterprise is not to blame. It cannot be expected to 
function where there is no prospect of profit. The relation 
between the cost of producing a family dwelling unit and 
the incomes of families is such that only the upper third 
of our families can afford to buy or rent a new house with 
profit to the builder or landlord. The middle group get 
‘the pick of the secondhand market. The bottom third get 
the culls. And this is not merely true of the depression 
period, but was true at the height of post war prosperity. 

Houses are capital goods, not consumption goods. You 
don’t eat them up, and it takes a great many years to wear 
them out to the collapsing point. 

Houses are also like factories. Their output is children 


—the citizens of tomorrow. The full time workers are the 
mothers and homemakers. Fathers, in the normal order, 
are part time helpers. Industrial plants are constantly be- 
ing modernized. Machinery is scrapped long before it 
wears out. The health and safety of industrial workers is 
guarded by law. Shall a nation do less to assure optimum 
quality in its citizens of tomorrow than a manufacturer 
does to produce high grade teakettles? Shall it throw 
less protection around the working conditions of those 
who raise its children than of those who produce its paper 
bags? 

Building codes and tenement house laws do, of course, 
endeavor to prevent or ameliorate the worst housing 
evils. But private builders and landlords cannot be com- 
pelled to do business at a loss, and restrictive laws cannot 
be enforced if doing so would leave a whole class of ten- 
ants homeless. Only when public housing provides other- 
wise for these tenants does it become possible to- say: 
“Make those houses fit or tear them down.” 


How Much Bad Housing Is There? 


AT LEAST A THIRD OF OUR HOUSING IS BAD ENOUGH TO BE A 
health hazard, but not all in the same way or to the same 
degree. The coverage of moral hazard is less than that of 
physical hazard, which is fortunate, as its effects are 
worse. 

About two fifths of our housing is rural, divided more 
or less evenly between farm and non-farm. The Farm 
Housing Survey made in 1934 shows an appalling lack 
of modern sanitation and conveniences, except in a few 
favored regions. To call 80 percent of our farmhouses 
substandard is an understatement. Non-farm rural homes 
we know about only by sample. The 1940 census will 
probably show that they rank somewhere between farm 
and urban housing. The abundance of blue sky, green 
grass, sunlight, fresh air and wholesome influences which 
usually (not always) accompany rural housing atone for 
some (by no means all) of its shortcomings. 

In respect to the homes of the urban three fifths of the 
population, we can speak with more exactness, as they 
have been subjected to abundant surveys during the pe- 
riod 1934-1936. The structural condition of these urban 


homes appears to be: 
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Good 39 percent 

Needing minor repairs 44.8 percent 

Bad 16.2 percent 
Further: 


4.4 percent of dwelling units have neither gas nor electric 
lighting. 


14.6 percent lack a private indoor flush toilet. (It is out- 


doors or shared.) 

19.9 percent have no bathtub or shower. 

17.4 percent of occupied dwellings are crowded or over- 
crowded. - “Crowded” implies more adult occupants than 
rooms; “overcrowded” more than twice as many. 


The Real Property Inventories, from which all of the 
above data are taken, made no record of dark or airless 
rooms or of cellar dwellings. But we know from other 
sources of their prevalence in many cities, and we know 
that they are particularly injurious to health. 

To call a third of the nation or a third of those who 
live in urban communities “ill-housed” can hardly-be an 
exaggeration. 


How Much Low Income Is There, and Where? 


AccorDING TO THE BEST AND LATEST OF OUR SAMPLE SUR- 
veys, the results of which are set forth in “Consumer In- 
comes in the United States,” just published by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the distribution of families 
by income level may be summarized in round numbers 
as follows: 


American Family Incomes: 1935-36 


Under $1000 42 percent 
$1000-$2000 37 percent 
$2000-$3000 13 percent 
Over $3000 8 percent 


_ The first thing to note is that these figures cover all 
families in the United States and that the distribution is 
weighted downward by the extremely low incomes of 
farm and other rural families. Where the Consumer In- 
comes study classifies urban incomes apart from rural, it 
shows a less discouraging picture. Moreover, it shows a 
smaller percentage of very low incomes in large cities 
than in small ones, and decided differences according to 
geographic section. So the national average distribution 
was far from representing the situation in New York 
City or in Seattle even in 1935-36. 

The next point is that family incomes and their dis- 
tribution vary from year to year and sometimes very 
sharply. We know that the national income has substan- 
tially increased and unemployment substantially decreased 
since 1935-36. 

My personal guess is that at the beginning of 1940 there 
are not more than one third of all American families with 
incomes under $1000 and not more than another third 
with incomes between $1000 and $2000. And the boun- 
dary figures would have to be lifted appreciably for the 
cities or for the northern or Pacific Coast sections. Any- 
body else is welcome to guess otherwise. 

No one, however, is justified in assuming that the in- 
come distribution of four years ago is even approximately 
true for today or that it is going to be true ten years from 
now. We have traveled a long way toward recovery, and 
the immediate trend is upward. 

Houses have more stability than incomes. If we should 
run into an industrial boom next year and all our em- 
ployables get jobs, that famous third of the nation would 
no longer be either ill-fed or ill-clothed, but it would still 
be ill-housed—as it was back in the prosperous 1920s. 
Some fresh paint would be used here and there, some 
leaky roofs would be patched, and rents would go up. 


There would still be no hope except in public hous- 
ing. 
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Effects of Bad Housing and Bad Neighborhoods 


WE KNOW BEYOND A PERADVENTURE THAT AREAS WITH HIGH 
deathrates and high sickness rates, especially for diseases 
dependent on contact infection, approximately coincide 
with areas of bad housing. General deathrates and infant 
mortality in slums are likely to be twice the city average, 
tuberculosis and pneumonia rates perhaps four times as 
high. Of course there are other causes, such as lack of 
medical care, poverty, ignorance, hereditary defect. But 
physical environment, which is predominantly housing, 
remains a major factor in the complex. 

Not all bad housing areas have a high rate of delin- 
quency or crime, but all areas with high rates of delin- 
quency and crime appear to be areas of bad housing. It 
is often said that the neighborhood is more important 
than the house as a factor in producing delinquency. This 
is probably true, but the statement needs clarifying. To 
the city planner, “neighborhood” means buildings and 
open spaces. To the social worker, it means human asso- 
ciates. Both play their part in influencing the growing 
child, but we need to keep our thinking and our language 
clear. 

The lack of play space for young children inside the 
crowded home and of yard space immediately outside it 
force them onto the street at an age when they ought to 
be still under close maternal care. 

The typical near-in slum is a jumble of factories, ware- 
houses, junkyards and tenements, interspersed with 
saloons, dives and hangouts. Neighborhood children must 
rub elbows daily with vice and crime. Moral contact in- 
fection appears to be more perilous than physical, for there 
is a wider spread between the juvenile delinquency rates 
in such a slum area and that in a neighborhood of 
pleasant homes with house yards than between the cor- 
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Footnote to American standard of living: 1 sink, 8 families 
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responding infant mortality rates. Par- 
ents, schools, churches, settlements carry 
on a gallant fight against unwholesome 
influences. Most slum children do not 
become criminals. But the casualty rate 
is much too high. 

Sull another set of studies in recent 
years has shown for a number of cities 
how much the taxpayers are now spend- 
ing to maintain their slums as slums. In 
dollars and cents for hospitals and clin- 
ics, police, courts, reformatories and 
jails, made necessary by the excess illness 
and death, and the excess delinquency 
and crime, as well as extra costs in fire 
protection and garbage collection, the 
taxpayers are now paying out just about 
as much as it would take to do away 
with the slums and rehouse their in- 
habitants. 


Public Housing Around the Country 


WHAT HAVE WE TO SHOW FOR PUBLIC 
housing so far in the United States? 

It began in the summer of 1933. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act opened 
a crack of the door by naming the clear- 
ing of slums and the building of low 
rent houses among the purposes for 
which the new Public Works Adminis- 
tration could make loans and grants to 
public agencies. But there were no pub- 
lic housing authorities in those days, and 
no local ones could be created without 
state legislation. The only way to pro- 
duce results quickly was for the housing 
division of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to clear slums and build houses 
itself, which it proceeded to do. 

The housing division had to formu- 
late its objectives, set its standards, train 
its own staff and educate the general public as it went 
along—no easy task. It had to face misunderstanding and 
bitter hostility. In view of the obstacles overcome, its dem- 
onstration program was an achievement to be proud of, 
though only a first step on a long road. 

Fifty-one projects were built in thirty-six communities, 
containing 21,700 family dwelling units. More than half 
are on cleared slum sites. Nearly half are occupied by 
Negro tenants. Whether four-story apartments in New 
York or one-story bungalows in Miami, all have an 
abundance of sunlight, air, blue sky and green trees. All 
have safe play spaces for large and small children. All 
have the essentials for health and for normal family living. 

The first PWA project opened its doors to tenants in 
Atlanta, in 1936. The last ones were completed after they 
had been taken over by USHA. Tenants everywhere seem 
well and happy. Community spirit is high. Maintenance 
is excellent. Projects are sources of real local pride, pointed 
out to strangers. 

Meanwhile, however, the states had been passing en- 
abling acts under which local housing authorities were 
being appointed, and the demand grew for permanent 
housing legislation and for decentralization. Slums and 
housing are local problems, which ought to be dealt with 
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From his Playground series of 25 photographs. 
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to play. Idle lot where old building was razed is fenced off 


locally. National financial aid was, however, still obvi- 
ously necessary if anything important was to be accom- 
plished. 

The United States Housing Act of 1937 was the result. 
Under it, the local housing authority initiates, makes 
plans, acquires sites, builds, owns and operates projects. 
It may borrow up to 90 percent of the cost of a project 
from the United States Housing Authority, which admin- 
isters the act, and it may receive annual grants from the 
same source to make possible rents low enough for the 
groups rehoused. Ten percent of capital costs, and sub- 
sidy at least equal to one fifth of the national contribu- 
tion, must be contributed locally. This last generally takes 
the form of partial exemption from local real estate taxes. 

The USHA was set up on November 1, 1937, and took 
over the work, records and staff of the PWA housing divi- 
sion. Congress allowed it to make loans to a total of $500 
million (increased in 1938 to $800 million) and to make 
annual grants to $20 million (increased to $28 million). 
It has the duty of establishing procedure, setting standards 
and exercising some degree of supervision, as well as be- 
ing a fiscal agent. Presumably as time passes, local auton- 
omy will increase and central control diminish. 

Two years after its creation, thirty-eight states had 
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enabling acts and 264 housing authorities had been ap- 
pointed. The number of local projects under loan con- 
tract was 297 in 135 communities, for which the national 
government was in process of advancing $521,317,000. 
The number of projects under construction at that date 
was 107, containing 44,436 dwelling units. The first half 
dozen projects were already receiving tenants. 

Under the financial limits so far set by Congress, a total 
of about 160,000 family units will result. Permission to 
continue the program awaits congressional action. It 
sounds well to say that the PWA program would house a 
town the size of Lincoln, Neb., and that the USHA pro- 
gram would take care of a city the size of San Francisco. 
But compared with our ill-housed millions or compared 
with the accomplishments of certain other countries, it is 
evident that we have made only the merest beginning. 

The local authorities of England and Wales have built 
with aid from the national government about 1,200,000 
family dwelling units in the past twenty years. We should 
have to do three times as much to equal their achieve- 
ment in proportion to population. It is only fair to point 
out, however, that they built hundreds of thousands of 
small “additional” dwellings for rank-and-file working 
people before they undertook the much more difficult job 
of demolishing slums and rehousing the families in them. 
We started, without previous experience, at the most dif- 
ficult point. And at the time we started, we were at the 
bottom of an unprecedented depression with an army of 


“In October we’re going to move to a more residential neighborhood” 
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Wortman in the New York World-Telegram 


unemployed and no social security system to keep their} 
heads above water. 

With few exceptions, PWA projects were filled with 
tenants of fairly low income who had previously lived — 
in substandard housing. It was not possible, howeree 
under the PWA legal setup, to get rents as low as de- 
sired. Considerably lower rents are being achieved under 
USHA, partly because construction costs have been re- 
duced, but also because the 1937 act permits a larger sub- 
sidy. Therefore families of much lower income are able 
to live in the newest projects. Suppose we take a concrete 
example. 

Buffalo had one of the highest rent scales among the 
PWA projects, and came in for much local criticism on 
the basis of not reaching the class of tenants who needed 
public housing. The Buffalo Municipal Housing Author- 
ity has two of the earliest projects under the new dispensa- 
tion. It has already made figures public on tenant income. 
The average income of the first 147 families who moved 
into the two projects was $930; $896.72 for Negro fam- 
ilies at Willert Park, and $957.87 for white families at 
Lakeview. The lowest family average (for two-person 
families) was $779.25 at Lakeview. 

In my considered judgment, for a city the size of Buf- 
falo in the northeastern section of the country, those are 
quite as low tenant incomes as the present program 
should aim at serving. (Incomes run much lower in the 
new projects in the South.) Further economies in con- 
struction costs or in the cost of manage- 
ment should be applied to reducing—and 
therefore spreading—the subsidy. For the 
movement is futile unless continued on 
a very large scale, and in order that it 
should be so continued, the burden to 
the taxpayers must be held to a min- 
imum. 


Whom Are We Trying to House, 
Anyhow? 


‘THE GENERAL OBJECTIVE, OF COURSE, IS AN 
America in which every family is prop- 
erly housed. But that will take many 
years—twenty-five or thirty at least. So 
it becomes of considerable importance 
who has priority. We know quite well 
that in housing by private enterprise the 
family with the highest income is served 
first. We know that public housing is 
different. Does it therefore follow that 
the family with lowest income or with 
no income should be served first? Should 
indigence give priority? A great many 
people seem to think so, including some 
social workers who are good friends of 
housing. But that answer is much too 
simple. 

Such a policy would turn public hous- 
ing projects into asylums for problem 
cases, while low paid workers who sup- 
port their families would still be raising 
their children in the slums. 

If public housing were an emergency 
relief measure, it might be logical to suc- 
cor the most unfortunate first. Since it is” 
a long range public health measure, the 
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course should be followed which 
will pay largest dividends in 
terms of public health. That 
means children first. 

The Wagner-Steagall Act says 
that public housing for which it 
provides annual grants must 
either be built on cleared slum 
sites, or equivalent elimination 
of unfit housing must take place 
elsewhere. Tenants must be fam- 
ilies unable to secure “decent, 
safe and sanitary housing.” They 
must also be “in the lowest in- 
come group.” Hearings in the 
House of Representatives showed 
that members of Congress responsible for that phrase in- 
tended it to mean the ill-housed third. 

Within these limits it would seem to be the part of 
prudence to perfect the technique of providing whole- 
some housing for steadily employed workers, with min- 
imum use of subsidy, proceeding from there downward 
to include other more difficult groups. 


Government Competition with Private Enterprise 


Is SUBSIDIZED PUBLIC HOUSING IN FACT COMPETITIVE WITH 
private enterprise? And is such competition always an 
evil to be shunned? This is a point where clear thinking 
by the public is necessary. 

Subsidized public housing is in competition with slum 
housing, which it aims to put out of business as fast as 
it can replace it. It has no apologies to offer on that score. 
Housing which endangers public health, safety or morals 
is recognized as belonging to the same category as rotten 
meat or decayed fruit. 

It is recognized that public housing should not com- 
pete with private enterprise where the latter is functioning 
or has been in the habit of functioning with even reason- 
able success. That means the top economic third. The 
middle third may be debatable ground, but so far as the 
Wagner-Steagall Act is concerned, and the housing built 
with its aid, families in the middle third are also taboo. 
In view of the large subsidy permissible under the act 
and the need of securing maximum health results from 
its expenditure, as well as reassuring the construction 1n- 
dustry and real estate, limitation of tenants to the ill- 
housed third is sound. Also sound is the statutory estab- 
lishment of rent-income ratio to make sure that low rent 
housing does not go to families able to pay more. Raising 
the ratio of permissible income to rent to six-to-one 1n- 
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Courtesy USHA 


Some of the new housing that has been built by local housing 
authorities under USHA: Top: 240 homes in Jacksonville, Fla., 
average rental per dwelling $10.50 monthly. Center: Brewster 
Addition, Detroit. Bottom: Rosewood Project, Austin, Texas. 


stead of five-to-one where there are three or more minor 
dependents, recognizes to that extent the special needs of 
large families. Taken in connection with the established 
procedure which assigns dwellings according to size of 
family, allowing neither overcrowding nor superfluous 
space, it establishes a logical sliding income scale for each 
project according to size of family. 

No one objects to the idea that private enterprise should 
extend downward the economic boundaries of the class 
it serves by lowering the cost, while preserving the qual- 
ity of its product. But it has no right to be a dog in the 
manger and insist that ten or eleven million families shall 
go without service indefinitely until it is ready to supply 
them. 
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Who Will Back Subsidized Public Housing? 


1. Statesmen and others who believe in democracy. (Democ- 


racy and slums cannot live together.) 

2. People interested in public health. 

3. People interested in reducing delinquency and crime. 
4. All interested in child welfare. 


5. Teachers and church leaders who realize the hopelessness 
of trying to counteract the influence of the slums through 
teaching or preaching alone. 


6. Social workers who realize the part played by bad housing 
in the problems they have to deal with. 


7. Economists interested in saving our cities from bankruptcy, 
as they decay progressively at the center and pile up new 
expenses around the edges. 


8. City planners hunting ways to redeem our unplanned slap- 
dash towns for a better future. 


9. Architects who accept the challenge to their profession of 
finding a way to rehouse all the people. 


10. Conservative persons who are afraid of a proletarian 
revolution and who realize that the bitterness and frustration 
bred in slums are the stuff of which revolutions are made. 
(This is not a large group yet, but it will grow as the logic 
percolates.) 


11. Real estate men who realize that private enterprise is 
powerless to deal with the existing mess, but that it can profit 
by following upward trends started by public housing. (There 
are only a few in this class, so far, but they are leaders. To- 
morrow there will be more.) 


12. Contractors and makers of building materials who scent 
business prospects. 

13. Building trade workers similarly motivated. 

14. All union labor on general principles. (Support so far 


has been from a few leaders rather than rank and file. It 
will grow.) 


15. The people who live in the bad housing. (They are only 
beginning to wake up to the possibilities. This is destined to 
be the most important group of all. It must be kept very 
well informed to save it from wasting its energies on some- 
thing impossible. Votes cannot make 2 and 2 equal 8. 


Let us admit that the moving of lower income families 
into pleasant, well planned communities of modern hous- 
ing is likely to arouse a divine discontent among the 
somewhat-better-off families of the middle group who 
find themselves living in older, less convenient, less at- 
tractive homes in incipiently blighted areas. 

That such stimulus produced by public housing does 
actually help rather than hinder private enterprise is dem- 
onstrated in British experience. The situation was like 
ours in 1920, only much worse. A very large subsidized 
public housing program was launched. Since the private 
building industry took the lead in 1928 it has enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity in its history. Every third family in Eng- 
land and Wales lives in a house built since the World War. 


Comparative Costs of Public and Private Housing 


WE MUST FIRST BE SURE WHETHER WE ARE TALKING ABOUT 
construction cost or “over-all” development costs (includ- 
ing land, improvements and landscaping) and_ also 
whether we are talking about cost to the builder or to 
the purchaser, between which lies the item of profit. 

The formalities which are properly required in spend- 
ing public money inevitably add to cost. Those involved 
in building by an agency of the national government are 
especially onerous. They are embodied in acts of Congress 
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of general application and carry rigid requirements, 
which, however appropriate for large public buildings, 
add disproportionately to the cost of small homes. 

Large scale building, whether public or private, makes 
possible some economies, while it adds inevitably to over- 
head. A carpenter-builder who throws in much of his own 
time, takes short cuts and snatches bargains, may produce 
a few houses at a lower cost than anyone else. 

Public housing eliminates the final profit of the en- 
trepreneur. Back of that lie the same series of profits as in 
private building for contractor and subcontractor, archi- 
tect, laborer, maker and distributor of building materials 
and site owner. A number of these profits could be re- 
duced or cut out if it were considered desirable. 

One of the most important economies in public hous- 
ing is through long term financing at or close to the low 
interest rate of government bonds. The annual cost of 
interest and amortization comes directly out of rents. The 
rate may be as important as the amount, in which devel- 
opment cost is reflected. 

Early USHA projects reaching the construction con- 
tract stage showed an average per-family-unit cost of 
$2830 against $3840 for the building permits of private 
enterprise in the same cities—a 35 percent differential. 


Where Shall We Put Our Public Housing? 


Ir LIFE COULD BE REDUCED TO A SIMPLE EQUATION WITH ONE 
unknown quantity, we might give the answer. But, alas, 
it’s a quadratic with a whole tangled complex of un- 
known quantities! 

There is no one answer to the housing problem. We 
must not put our public servants in legal straitjackets by 
imposing statutory obligations to solve their local housing 
problems precisely in this way or that. The general in the 
field should be left free to be an opportunist within the 
limits of his main objective—to push ahead where he sees 
an opening, to occupy a height by surprise in a quiet 
sector, to use now one sort of attack, now another. Slums 
will never disappear unless their break-up is begun at the 
public expense. But there should be no “bailing out” of 
owners of unprofitable property. 

All this hooks up with the city and regional plan. It 
requires a long view ahead. 

How much public housing must we plan for? That at 
once suggests “How long must we plan for?” Obviously 
a long range program is required. To be efficient and effec- 
tive, it must be continuous. 

We do not know what solutions private enterprise may 
evolve over a term of years. We do not know how much 
social security, minimum wage, collective bargaining, and 
the economic situation may change and (one may hope) 
improve the distribution of income at the lower levels. 
We are not yet sure what form the undoubtedly needed 
help to farm and rural housing ought to take. But we 
may quite safely adopt the recent estimate of Nathan 
Straus for the subsidized public housing program of 
300,000 family units a year for fifteen years, or a total of 
4,500,000. That is a large order, but not an impossible one. 
It leaves plenty of room, not only for private business 
enterprise but for possible developments in unsubsidized 
limited-dividend or cooperative housing for the middle 
third. Its fulfillment depends on Congress, but even, more 
on all of us. Which is just another way of saying that, in 
a democracy, public housing will go as far and be as 
sound as the public opinion behind it. 
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J Visit a Housing Project 


I Don’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT HOUSING 
problems, but I know what I like. What 
I wanted to find out was how I’d like 
it if the circumstances of my life should 
put me into one of these brand-new, 
queer-shaped, rather stark-looking, low 
cost housing projects, about which we 
all read more or less in the newspapers, 
and at which we crane our necks as we 
drive by and are told: “Look, that’s one 
of the new federal building projects.” 

Inside my head was probably about 
what is inside the head of the ordinary 
general-public American, some vague, 
blurred, uncoordinated information about 
them, the dubious result of what is 
called “general reading’—a little, that 
is, about the difficulties of getting decent 
housing for people with small incomes, 
about modern methods of construction, 
about labor unions and Mr. Arnold’s 
goings-on, about streamlined plumbing 
and linoleum and so on. But no raw 
material from which to draw any an- 
swer to the crucial question: “If I lived 
in one of those houses, would I like it?” 
And my father brought me up on the 
maxim, in regard to our public schools: 
“Tf it’s not good enough for me and my 
children, it’s not good enough for any- 
body’s.” 


I REALIZED THAT THIS UNPROFESSIONAL 
standard is not the usual one. I knew 
that these modern public developments 
(alias “building projects”) were original- 
ly conceived as an emergency measure 
against a crisis of unemployment and in- 
tolerably bad slums, that subsequently a 
permanent housing program was evolved 
primarily to tackle the basic problem of 
bad living conditions. I. knew that, what- 
ever they were, they were better, that is, 
materially more comfortable, than the 
murderously bad, old style tenement 
lodgings and wooden three-deckers in 
which people used to be forced to live 
(and still are, millions of them). 

All the same, what an American wants 
to know, needs to know, to keep track 
of what kind of a country his is getting 
to be, is whether our national long 
range planning for the future intends 
to create conditions which he would be 
willing to accept for himself as the irre- 
ducible minimum of decently endurable 
life. Just to give you an idea of what I’m 


talking about, I'll say that the photo- 


graphs of those brand-new, shining-clean, 
modern, low rent projects in Nazi Ger- 
many look very attractive on the printed 
page. But, as far as I go, I'd rather live 
in the most wretched low style tenernent 
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in a poor part of any American city, 
than pay the kind of rent that gets paid 
in Germany for the slicked-up material 
cleanness. And if I would, I assume that 
most of my fellow- Americans would too. 


So IT WAS WITH THESE PREMISES TUCKED 
away silently in my mind that I went 
off to the Cambridge housing project for 
the visit about which I’m telling you 
here. My account is quite unarranged, 
just as it happened, as truthful as I know 
how to make a report on something seen. 
It’s what you would have seen and heard 
if you had been along. We drove through 
a pretty poor part of town, full of black- 
ened, sagging, old wooden tenements, 
and ‘stopped the car in front of some 
plainly put-up, rather low brick build- 
ings, arranged on a sizable lot of ground, 
with many angles, evidently to give a 
maximum of light in the windows—for 
all its plainness, a striking and hopeful 
contrast to the squalid mess we had just 
left. Down the middle stretched a broad 
open space, with concrete walls on each 
side of close-cut grass. 

The office first. A bald, prosaic, very 
efficient and reassuring atmosphere of 


Halberstadt Photo 
Children really live—and really play— 


in Newtowne Court, Cambridge, Mass. 


by DOROTHY CANFIELD 


business. It felt like a place where ac- 
counts are kept, where rent is paid in 
and complaints made about faucets that 
leak, from which bills for rent due and 
men in overalls with pipe-wrenches, and 
exhortations not to walk on the grass 
(that grass!) go out. Not the least trace 
of the determinedly cheery, sociable at- 
mosphere which is sometimes exhaled 
by people doing good to their fellow- 
men, and which gets pretty hard to 
breathe after a while, if there is too 
much of it in ordinary everyday exist- 
ence. 

To the questions I asked here, the an- 
swers ran: “No, there is no special nur- 
sery school for the children who live in 
the project. No, we haven’t a district 
nurse of our own. Nor a Girl Scout 
troop of our own. We are part of this 
quarter of Cambridge. We take our share 
of what everybody around here has in 
the way of social service.” 


IT WAS EXPLAINED TO ME LATER THAT 
larger projects in other cities do have 
community facilities and other services 
as part of their set-up—and that such 
facilities and services are usually used 
by the whole neighborhood, whether or 
not one lives in the project. That is to 
say that the people in a housing project 
are not isolated, segregated, removed 
from the everyday life of the commu- 
nity. Rather, that the folks of the entire 
neighborhood, not just the residents in 
a public housing project, may have a 
new and much needed social center. 

“No, no such rules at all” (this par- 
ticular set of answers was given with 
a markedly bored, not to say exaspera- 
ted patience which amused and pleased 
me). “No, tenants do not have to turn 
the lights out at 10:30 every evening or 
a policeman is called. No, no rules 
against radios. No, no clause in the lease 
saying that in case of war the rooms 
will have to be evacuated in twenty- 
four hours. Yes, sure, no dogs or cats 
allowed—I don’t say that if a kid is 
crazy about a pet we don’t look the 
other way, so long as there’s no trouble 
caused. 

“Why, just the rules that any decently 
run apartment house has to have. No 
more. No less. No different.” 


I HAD BEEN TOLD THAT THERE WERE TWO 
or three large assembly rooms or halls 
for the use of tenants, and asked with 
inward suspicion: “Do the tenants have 
parties and dances and sociables and so 
on, there?” 
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The laconic Yankee reply was balm. 
“If they want to.” 

Oh, excellent! If they want to. Yes, 
on that score, I’d just as soon live here 
myself. 

This was fine. Not so fine, in fact the 
one thing I heard and saw which I did 
not like at all, not at all—but what else 
can be done, they asked me, and I had 
no answer—was the rule about the in- 
come of the tenants. I had known, every- 
body knows, that of course these low 
rent apartments are for people with 
small incomes, and that—human_ na- 
ture being what it lamentably is—un- 
less the necessary precautions are taken, 
they will be snatched up by people with 
more money, thus shutting out those 
who really need the new housing. But 
observe the anesthetic effect on the hu- 
man imagination of abstract language: 
“unless necessary precautions are taken.” 
That sounds all right, doesn’t it? But it 
doesn’t sound all right to find that self- 
supporting, hard-working, self-respecting, 
American citizens must not only, when 
they become tenants, reveal exactly what 
their income is to the last cent, but that 
they must keep on revealing it. The 
“management” has a right continually to 
pry into the accounts of every family. 
When the children grow, up to high 
school age, old enough to take on the 
small odd jobs which American chil- 
dren have taken from time immemorial 
at sixteen or seventeen to help out in the 
family budget (Saturday rush hour work 
in the big grocery store, mowing of 
lawns, taking care of children for an 
hour or two, carrying out the ashes from 
the furnace). If they venture to do these 
things long enough materially to raise the 
family income they put the family in 
danger of being expelled from pleasant, 
clean, sunny quarters, and sent back to 
the dirty, dark, wooden firetraps of old 
umes. Thrift, industry, skill, compe- 
tence—not too much of that! 

I didn’t like it at all, and neither would 
you, when a housewife in one of the 
bright, airy, convenient kitchens we vis- 
ited, said to the manager who was show- 
ing me around: “Schraffts wants me to 
come back three mornings a week 
through the holiday rush,” and added, 
very anxiously, “the pay is pretty good. 
Will that be all right?” The old-Ameri- 
can that I am was up in arms. That a 
woman with three children to bring up 
on her husband’s wages should, with 
fear in her eyes, be asking permission in 
that humble apprehensive way to prac- 
tice an old skill of hers, to make a little 


extra money for shoes and underwear 
and cod liver oil... . 


YET My DOCTOR SON REMINDED ME THAT 
evening when I was talking over the 
visit: “That’s only another piece of our 
whole system in its present state—society 
makes provision for the very poor, and 
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the well-to-do look out for themselves— 
the ones who are penalized are the hard- 
working, good managers among the up- 
per part of the low income group. Don’t 
you realize that the same thing is true in 
medical clinics—in the practice of medi- 
cine now?” Yes, of course I had known 
that medical care is, so far, managed 
that way. But what it means had been 
camouflaged by that “necessary precau- 
tions” verbiage. How could I have known 
that it means someone in authority warn- 
ing, in effect: “Don’t dare use your free 
time and skill to improve the family’s 
condition, or out you go.” But let me tell 
you something else. The man from the 
office didn’t liké it any better than I did 
—I was thankful to see that from the ex- 
pression on his good American face. I 
suppose the writers of the housing law 
were in the same quandary when they 
faced the question. 

“But how else . . .?”” Don’t ask me. I 
don’t know how else. But I don’t like it 
any better because of that. 


I aLso THOUGHT I DIDN’T QUITE LIKE THE 
way people let us in to look over their 
homes, when my guide knocked at the 
door and explained: “Some visitors who'd 
like to look around your apartment.” It 
was a Saturday morning, at the hour 
when housewives have their heads tied 
up in dusting cloths, when the children, 
home from school, are all over the place 
with their noise and clutter, when cook- 
ing for Sunday is being done. The wom- 
en who opened the door exclaimed: “Oh, 
everything is in a mess. If you had only 
come later!” But they opened the door 
and let us go in. There were fresh, airy, 
sunny, clean and _ easy-to-keep-clean 
rooms, three or five according to the size 
of the family, big windows looking out 
on broad garden-like courts, bathrooms 
plenty good enough for the Roosevelts. 
Who wouldn’t be satisfied to live here? 
Twenty-one dollars for three rooms, and 
thirty dollars for five rooms, which pays 
for heat, constant hot water (think of 
that), electricity for lighting and refrig- 
erators. You should just see those elec- 
trified, spotless, convenient kitchens! 
This was all right—yet for a moment 
I could scarcely keep from wondering if 
those housekeepers let us in, total strang- 
ers, at a very inconvenient hour, because 
they didn’t dare not to? And then, when 
we knocked at another door this hap- 
pened: a woman whose head was tied 
up in the usual dusting cloth, opened the 
door, but only a little. “Some visitors 
who'd like to etc., etc.,” said my guide. 
And said the woman, not spunkily, not 
aggressively, not disagreeably at all, but 
naturally just as you would have said it, 
or I: “Oh, I’m sorry, but I’ve got every- 
thing upside down, cleaning house. I’m 
in no state to see visitors. You'll have to 
come some other time,” and with a pleas- 
ant nod to us, and a friendly smile at 


our guide, she just shut the door. He 
took it as naturally as she said it. “Hur- 
rah!” I thought, tramping down the fire- 
proof concrete and steel stairway after 
him. “That’s something like. Those 
others had let us in just because they 
were good-natured—or because they 
caught the idea that they were helping 
other people to have a chance at houses 
like these, by showing them off.” 


WE sTOoD AT THE FOOT OF THE STAIRS, 
looking up and down the wide sunny open 
space outside. Since it was Saturday there 
were lots of children playing around. Al- 
most half the number of people in the 
apartments were children. As one of 
them told me, “more than six hundred 
kids.” I looked at those who came and 
went past us. They were, I was pleased 
to see, like any children, with that good, 
fearless, unself-conscious, natural expres- 
sion in their eyes one likes to see, with 
good warm clothing no dingier than 
everybody’s in a city. They were health- 
ily and uninhibitedly noisy too, yelling 
and screeching at each other, just as my 
grandchildren do—and just as the chil- 
dren in the streets on our way had been. 
But what a difference, really, between 
this space for play and the dangerous, 
dirty, unwholesome streets and vacant 
lots where these children used to play 
before their families moved into these 
planned surroundings. 

I turned to the man from the office 
and put a crucial question to him: 
“What is the single worst cause of fric- 
tion between the tenants and the man- 
agement?” (Perhaps, I thought as I put 
it, that ‘is the sort of question one 
shouldn’t ask.) But there was not an in- 
stant’s hesitation in his answer. He knew 
what the worst source of friction was 
and he shouted it out with a will. 
“Grass!” 
them off the grass.” 

I stared, remembering the beautiful 
grassless French public gardens. “Then 
why have grass?” I asked. 

But my guide had not seen the Lux- 
embourg or the Tuileries parks. “No 
grass!” he exclaimed horrified, his eyes 
wide with the Anglo-Saxon veneration 
for our fetish. “What would you have?” 

“Gravel. Nice, well-raked gravel, with 
trees growing at frequent intervals. You 
can’t have trees here now because their 
roots would kill your old grass. And a 
well-painted circular bench around each 
tree for the mothers to sit on. Then the 
children could run and race in all direc- 
tions, free as air. And you’d never have 
to think up a new way to yell at them to 
keep off the grass.” 

Well, he evidently thought I was 
crazy. But I know I’m right—for I’ve 
since been told some other projects de 
keep the grass in its place. And who ever 
would have thought I’d have a construc- 
tive idea about a housing project! 
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by CHARLES ABRAMS 


The public and semi-public agencies responsible for housing, soil conserva- 


tion and rural resettlement, are creatures of politics. Now, in 1940, a great 


program hangs in the balance as political ears are close to the ground, trying 


to distinguish between clamoring lobbies and the voice of the people. Voters, 


take notice! 


THRoucHouT AMERICA’S HISTORY THE LAND QUESTION HAS 
been a central problem, a burning issue. The acute forms 
in which it confronts us now have been accumulating for 
a century: land use, security of tenure, the plight of farm- 
ers, sharecroppers, rural and urban slum dwellers, debt- 
burdened home owners, the stability of the whole land 
economy itself. In the last few years we have seen dra- 
matic overtures in these fields by the federal government 
which now owns two fifths of all farm mortgage debt 
and one fifth of all urban mortgage debt. AAA, FHA, 
USHA have all made tentative stabs at the problems. 
Today we have reached a crossroads where a choice may 
have to be made. What have these experiments yielded? 
What have these demonstrations demonstrated? Were the 
housing projects designed only for the lucky few who got 
in early, or is their construction to go on until every slum 
is cleared? What of the labor camps, the communities for 
stranded groups, the Greenbelt towns, the subsistence 
homesteads, the farm-buying for migrant tenants and 
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sharecroppers, the attempts at soil conservation and res- 
toration—are these to continue until all are provided for, 
or are they, too, only demonstrations that have served 
their political purpose and are now to be abandoned? 

The answers depend largely on the public attitude. But 
the public attitude will depend upon how much the pub- 
lic knows and how earnestly it makes itself felt as a result. 

A well organized minority, not too strenuously opposed, 
can destroy even a deserving program where the public 
generally has evinced little concern over it. Not that pub- 
lic sympathy cannot be stirred. But it won’t happen by 
itself. Public opinion must not only be roused to demand 
continuing action against the growing demand for “econ- 
omy” in everything but war expenditures, but it must also 
be informed so that it does not mistake the shadow for 
the substance, does not accept a program of payments to 
absentee landlords in the guise of relief to farm tenants, 
does not accept tax exemption to private builders as a 
means of housing those of low income. 
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Low rent housing, resettlement, rural relief, soil con- 
servation and reclamation, all these stand at the political 
crossroads today. The next few months may be decisive. 
What chance is there that public sentiment can lift these 
measures from their present position as experiments and 
stop-gaps into a realistic and adequate long range program? 

There are a number of factors operating against such a 
development. For one thing, federal land policies are still 
linked in the public mind to the nightmare years that 
came after 1929. The scales could be tipped and all the 
progress so far achieved wiped out by such developments 
as a major recovery or a high pressure economy drive. 

Not even the persons for whom the benefits are intended 
give any large measure of concerted support. There is no 
such thing as a sharecroppers’ movement, or a tenants’ 
movement on an adequate scale. A few organizations do 
good work in canalizing public opinion on zoning and 
tenement reform, in resisting raids on housing authorities 
by established political groups, and in sponsoring legisla- 
tion. But these are not “movements” in the same sense we 
might speak of the Labor movement or even of the “Ham- 
and-Eggs” or Townsend movements. It is one thing to 
organize veterans for a bonus drive or inspire our elders 
to seek a $50-a-week paradise. Regardless of the merits, 
victory would bring immediate and tangible benefit to the 
humblest follower. The inspiration and intensity of feel- 
ing of such drives are absent on the depressed plane of 
the sharecropper or the slum tenant. To them a housing 
project can only mean some slight increase in their infini- 
tesimal chances of finally being picked as tenants. 


The Facts of Life 


IN SEVEN CITIES REFERENDA HAVE BEEN HELD DURING THE 
past year to test the local attitude on public housing. In 
four the vote was favorable. In Flint, Mich., in Portland, 
Ore., and in Burlington, Vt., it was unfavorable. In all 
cases the turnout for the vote was poor. In Flint, which 
needed workers’ housing as much as any other city in the 
country, where the contrast between the modern General 
Motors factories and the archaic tumbledown human 
shelters furnish a sardonic commentary on modern life, 
less than 25 percent of the eligible voters participated. Op- 
position there, as in Portland and Burlington, was articu- 
late and well organized. 

In New Britain, ‘Conn., 
where housing just skim- 
med through, a combi- 
nation of hardware man- 
ufacturers and misguid- 
ed workers almost suc- 
ceeded in depriving 
the .city of housing. 
The workers who 
owned small houses 
had been told that 
they were sure to 

lose them if housing 
projects were built, 
while the manu- 

ia eb tan emsy were 

afraid that the 
projects would 

become meeting 

places for CIO 


organizers. At 
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ats: an j 
some public meetings, supporters of housing were booec, 
down, even by people in work shirts. 4 

Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, the basis for a rea 
housing movement exists. The newly completed projects 
have begun to attract a genuine sympathetic interest. The 
Los Angeles newspapers that recently boiled over when a 
federal official told them their slums were the worst in the 
country have now begun to look at their back streets. Op- 
position in Yonkers, N. Y. and Detroit, Mich. is develop-. 
ing into keen curiosity as the actual construction proceeds. 
Two hundred local housing authorities have been formed 
in less than two years. The high courts of sixteen states. 
have already upheld the purposes of housing authorities 
and the legality of tax exemption on their projects. They 
have condemned slum conditions in opinions which, as 
human documents on the background and aims of public | 
housing, can hardly be excelled. 

It is clear that, in the face of intense opposition, there 
has got to be even more powerful support—support which | 
can have an infinitely broader base provided the spearhead 
groups which always precede mass movements keep ever- 
lastingly at it. Every community has a potential nucleus 
for action—whether it is a housing council or a women’s 
club or a church group. But it is not only emotional drive 
that is required. Housing is no longer an emotional issue 
alone. It has gone past that initial stage. Now, for its full- 
est measure of success, it requires public familiarity with 
techniques, procedures, alternatives, methods, norms and 
concepts. It requires a public able to distinguish substance 
from oratory, a public that must know not only why we 
need housing but what kind of housing, where, at what 
cost, for whom. 

It must learn to recognize what are details, and what 
are fundamentals. When real estate organizations aban- 
don their direct opposition to all housing, but insist that 
only slum clearance and rehousing on the same sites be 
allowed, then the social workers who have been insistent 
on the same thing must begin to realize the facts: that 
purchase by the government of certain high cost slum real 
estate bails out unlucky real estate investments and that it 
does little or nothing to combat the growing shortage of 
low rental houses of any kind. When, in 1938, a leading 
gubernatorial candidate in the East expressed great sym- 
pathy for the slum tenant but blasted the New Deal hous- 
ing policy for invasion of states’ rights, we must recognize 
that he meant an end to federal aid for housing, and that 
that in turn means the end of the whole housing program 
for the present. Only two or three states would make the 
large appropriations required, and our cities, their finances 
being what they are, certainly could not do it alone. 

For the public must go even further than that. It must 
realize that adequate housing is possible only if the states 
and cities are ready to carry their end of the housing load. 
This means that Washington must not be expected to do 
everything and pay for everything. There must be enough 
non-federal projects, locally financed and state-aided, to 
supplement the necessarily inadequate federal program. 


Lobbies, Pressure Groups, Public Opinion 


WHAT ARE THE PRESENT BASES OF A STRONG PUBLIG OPINION? 
Originally there were the manufacturers of building ma- 
terials who wanted some program started so they could 
sell their goods. Social workers, local housing associations 
and housing councils who have done good work consid- 
ering their difficulties in getting even the meager funds 


they require. Local housing authorities should be intensely 
interested in rallying support as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, but have generally failed to explain their policies 
adequately, and have generally cold-shouldered local hous- 
ing groups who wanted information on the planning of 
projects. This aloofness is temporarily an easier policy, but 
in the long run fails to build up enthusiasm for housing, 
fails to build support for further expansion of housing 
activities, fails to build resistance for the almost inevitable 
day when the local political administration starts to move 
in on the supposedly independent position of the Housing 
Authority and starts to take it over and make it over, 
statute or no statute. 

On the other side we have the well organized real estate 
boards, the building and loan associations, taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, economy leagues. They act in the full vigor of 
maturity in lobbying, with the fine confidence of ample 
funds. To combat them, to combat inertia, to combat the 
intensifying economy drive is not hopeless, but it’s a big 
job, a job that must start not a very great distance from 
scratch, and it must be done now before it is too late. Ten- 
ants’ associations formed within the new housing projects, 
groups excluded from good housing until more projects 
are available, labor which has a strong interest both as 
employed producer and as housing consumer, architects 
and engineers, social workers and enlightened business— 
all these groups are the potential supporters who must 
become active supporters. Nuclei sometimes exist around 
which these may rally. The local Housing Authority 
should always be available. 


On All Fronts 


ACTION IS REQUIRED ON TWO FRONTS NOW—LOCAL AND FED- 
eral. States should be made to follow. Locally there is the 
problem of freedom from favoritism and politics, for noth- 
ing will so soon discredit the movement as the impression 
that it furnishes an opportunity for favored contracts or for 
favored political henchmen either as officials or as tenants, 
or the suspicion or prospect of “slum-mandering” by which 
a project is located in a hostile political district and then 
loaded with tenants who will vote “right.” There is the 
need to see that the local council or selectmen or board 
of aldermen will grant the necessary funds for projects to 
proceed, Nationally, the problem is to make Congress see 
the fundamental importance of continuing the program 
it has begun, to make it really affect the pattern of our 
lives, so that we shall not be content merely with tantaliz- 
ing experiments and models. Possibly we may even hope 
to succeed in making housing, land use control, soil recla- 
mation an integral part of both party platforms as in 
England. 

Difficult as the job is, a good many things have hap- 
pened in the last few years to help make possible the crea- 
tion of strong public backing. We have the challenging 
new communities themselves, incomparably better physi- 
cally, socially, recreationally, than anything those of low 
or even higher income have been able to achieve. We have 
the stirring and popular films such as “The City,” “The 
River,” “The Plough That Broke the Plains.” We have 
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excellent traveling exhibits such as that of the Museum 
of Modern Art. John Steinbeck has written his heartrend- 
ing best seller, “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

In addition to an aroused and educated public opinion, 
we must seek to train men and women who will work in 
the projects, for unless this is done, and unless there is a 
pool of qualified applicants for housing positions, there is 
danger that employes will be chosen for their political 
contacts rather than for their merits. 


From Negative to Positive Impulses 


THUs FAR EDUCATION IN HOUSING HAS MADE SLOW PROGRESS. 
There are few persons qualified to teach it, and most of 
these few hold office in Washington or with local housing 
authorities. There are few suitable textbooks. Both prac- 
tice and policy are in a constant and somewhat bewilder- 
ing state of flux. Nevertheless a considerably greater de- 
gree of interest in the subject has been developing in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, and a few courses are cur- 
rently being given under the auspices of the departments 
of public administration, architecture and sociology. In 
other cases visiting lecturers may present rough outlines 
of specific aspects. But while about two hundred schools 
and colleges touch on the subject in some form, no effort 
has yet been made to develop those courses which will train 
people in all branches of the subject, qualify project direc- 
tors, adequately instruct managers in theory and technique 
as well as in management, train teachers so that they can 
go out and, in their turn, train others. This is the respon- 
sibility of the larger universities as well as of the local 
authorities. 

The future of the housing program and of other federal 
land activities depends largely on what happens during 
the coming year. Much will depend on whether the peo- 
ple as well as the administration assume responsibility for 
the program, lead the fight for its continuance, make it 
one of their “must” measures. The cooperation of local 
authorities and a real effort by unofficial groups would do 
much to bring that about. For among the many measures 
that come before Congress, with many new issues pre- 
sented by the present war, with much opinion favoring 
the limitation of federal operations, the President cannot 
be expected to press most strongly for measures on which 
there is only public apathy. 

If enough demonstrations can be completed, if enough 
public interest is stirred to warrant their continuance, 
housing, rural resettlement and similar measures may 
reach out of their present place as temporary expedients 
into something whole, rational, real and permanent. Hous- 
ing has here been singled out for discussion because space 
does not permit developing the thesis in the other equally 
important and related fields in which similar action is 
necessary and similar techniques must be applied. If con- 
fusion or the clamor for economy are allowed to erase the 
progress so far achieved, it may be years before another. 
similar opportunity presents itself. And in the meantime 
the situation will continue to deteriorate, for the forces 
that have brought us to our present position are still the 
dominant springs of action. 


Taxes in Search of a Resting Place 


by HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM 


Who’s to pay the bill for our civic improvements, government _ 
services, public housing — and how? Here the editor of The 


American City gives his answers to the riddle of taxation. 


IN THE WORLD OF TODAY—AND OF TOMORROW, SO FAR AS WE 
can see at the moment—all the constructive ideas in all the 
excellent articles in this issue will produce inadequate 
housing—and inadequate communities and inadequate 
prosperity—unless the basic problem of taxation is 
tackled. For without a rational tax system neither public 
nor private housing can flourish. Public housing must be 
paid for, in part at least, with tax money. Similarly, tax- 
ation of real estate may act as a stimulus or deterrent to 
widen the area of operation of the private entrepreneur. 
Thus the tax program may be said to be the foundation 
stone of a housing program. 

Speaking broadly, taxation may be regarded both as a 
method of raising public revenues and as a method of 
wealth distribution. It may be a burden or it may be a 
benefit. Far from being merely the power to destroy, tax- 
ation wisely levied and judiciously expended may con- 
tribute to achieving a real democracy—one element of 
which is good housing for all, along with provision for 
education, recreation, medical care, adequate fire and police 
protection and other services too numerous to mention. 


A dull subject, taxation, perhaps—but, after all, tax money 
is what makes the governmental mare go round. 

But the mare cuts up odd capers sometimes. Taxes don’t 
like to stay put. Sales taxes, collected from merchants or 
producers, are shifted to consumers. Taxes on buildings, 
collected from landlords, are shifted to tenants. Of all 
major taxes the least shiftable are those on community- 
created land values and on incomes, gifts and inheritances. 
A sound system of local and national taxation would place 
reliance on these taxes that stay put, rather than on the 
shiftable levies which finally fall most heavily on the very 
groups that taxes to promote housing are supposed to 
benefit. This does not mean that income taxes need be 
more steeply graded at the top income levels. (No use to 
kill the goose whose golden egg might be tapped to provide 
investment funds for large scale housing and other pri- 
vate projects.) Adjustments might be made by a reduction 
in exemption without upsetting the standard of living of 
middle income groups, and indeed with benefit to them if 
accompanied with reduction of regressive sales taxes. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem as to sources of reve- 
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nues for housing lies with the municipalities—a problem 
which must be squarely faced for the reason, among oth- 
ers, that local participation in the federal housing pro- 
gram depends on the municipality itself sharing the 
financial responsibility. [See “That ‘One Third of a Na- 
tion, ” by Edith Elmer Wood, page 83.] The financing 
of local aid for housing is complicated by the fact that 
municipal and county treasuries are already burdened by 
prior claims. Although a more equitable basis of property 
taxation might be achieved by a readjustment of the real 
estate tax as between land and buildings, revenues from 
real estate are not likely soon to be sufficient to take on 
the added burden of providing public housing. 

In many municipalities constitutional or statutory tax 
limits prevent increased levies on real estate. For such 
cities, the state must grant power to levy other taxes, 
where such power is lacking, or grant to local govern- 
ments a larger share of state collected funds. In many 
other municipalities the right to increase real estate taxes 
exists, but local sentiment prevents its exercise. Indeed, 
raising the tax on real estate improvements increases the 
need for subsidized public housing, and thus penalizes 
private building programs. 

Where then, under present limitations, can the necessary 
local contributions come from? The alternatives are (1) 
tax exemption for housing projects; (2) tax remission; 
(3) special assessments; (4) excess condemnation of land; 
or (5) new forms of taxation. 


Local Support for Housing Programs 


TAX EXEMPTION—WHICH AS THE TERM SIGNIFIES IS THE 
exemption of a housing development, land, buildings or 
both, from paying taxes—has been the method most 
widely used, possibly because it was the most easily 
available. It has had the least public opposition—perhaps 
because the taxpaying public does not realize that it is cost- 
ing them anything. It is for that very reason that many 
students of public finance oppose it—a hidden subsidy un- 
known in amount and hence misleading. Further ob- 
jection is that it increases the tax exempt rolls, thus re- 
ducing the city’s borrowing capacity under the debt limit. 
It is a further extension of the homestead tax exemp- 
tion which has been widely fought. Tax exemption, not 
being based on the principle of ability to pay, obviously 
does not aim at the pockets of the well-off. Moreover, it 
is an inflexible form of subsidy which does not easily lend 
itself to readjustment. 


Under tax remission, the payment of the property tax | 


remains the basic obligation of the operator of a low rental 
dwelling who is entitled, however, to a remission at the 
end of the year equal to the amount of annual subsidy 
of whatever type the city has obligated itself to provide. 
While tax remission (intermediate between a cash subsidy 
and tax exemption) is somewhat more adjustable and 
flexible than tax exemption, still in essence it too is a con- 
cealed levy, financed out of the property tax. 


Special assessment. By this method the cost of a par- 
ticular public improvement is assessed wholly or partly 
against adjacent and other landowners supposedly bene- 
fiting from the project. The special assessment has been a 
successful instrument in urban development and has been 
more equitable than financing certain types of municipal 
improvement by means of a general city levy. The special 
assessment system involves much guesswork, however, 
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and the assumed benefits often differ markedly from the 
actual distribution of property value enhancements. 
Moreover, since the assessment is payable before the bene- 
fits have accrued, it frequently imposes a hardship upon 
the owner. Although the special assessment is a crude tool, 
it has served a valuable purpose and should be utilized 
until some more satisfactory substitute can be adopted. 
Some combination of an increment tax on land values 
and excess condemnation might prove to be such a 
substitute. 


Excess condemnation of land is “the power to apply 
eminent domain to land in excess of that physically 
needed for an improvement but incidental to it.” By 
later selling off such excess land the government may 
recoup for the community part of the value of the public 
improvement itself, and still control its use by certain 
restrictions. As yet a legal instrument for housing pur- 
poses in only a few states, steps should be taken to permit 
a wider use of excess condemnation. 


New forms of taxation. A method of raising cash funds 
for public housing is the so-called occupancy tax—one 
levied on rents on business premises and paid by the own- 
er, the proceeds applied to interest and amortization costs 
of bonds on low rent housing. In New York City this tax 
is graded, reaching the moderate annual maximum of $12 
for a single commercial rental; it is now proposed to apply 
an occupancy tax to high rental residential property. Un- 
duly high rates might upset the whole real estate structure 
of a city, however, and must be guarded against. 

Various other types of local taxes have been proposed. 
These proposals include stock and bond transfer taxes, 
check taxes, revenues from parking meters and municipal- 
ly owned parking spaces; and taxes on admissions, tele- 
phones, patent medicines, tobacco, and vending machines. 

As a matter of fact, most municipalities at present de- 
pend largely on one source of revenue—real estate—for 
their income. The average American is prone to take the 
traditional American method of taxing real estate for 
granted, neither evaluating its results on the general real 
estate picture nor questioning it in terms of other possible 
methods. Inasmuch as the bulk of all local revenue comes 
from the general property tax (real estate and personal 
property) and real estate contributes about three quarters 
of this tax, these are serious considerations. 


Are Buildings Real Estate? 


WHAT HAS ACTUALLY BEEN THE EFFECT OF OUR SYSTEM OF 
taxing on the capital value of land and improvements? 
Could not this system be modified in a way to deter land 
speculation and encourage improvement? A scientific ap- 
proach to this problem involves recognition of the fact 
that real estate is not a homogeneous form of property but 
a dual form, which must be broken down into its two 
elements—land and improvements. Lawyers having united 
these two entities in one term, tax makers have subse- 
quently followed suit, and we fail to discriminate be- 
tween them in the levying of taxes. 

The reaction of land and improvements to taxes are 
quite dissimilar. Taxes falling on land are capitalized and 
decrease the selling price of land, so that if site taxes are 
held at a constant rate they are no burden to builder or 
tenant. But the part which falls on improvements in- 
creases operating costs and tends in the long run to be 
shifted to the tenant. The less (Continued on page 131) 
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Within the City 


1 OeSTSy Lincoln 


Carl Mackley Houses: 
Cooperative limited 
dividend project 
erected by American 
Federation of Hosiery 
Workers in 1935, in. — 
Philadelphia. 
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Greenbelt, Maryland: 
Sixteen miles from 
Washington; built by 
Resettlement Adminis- 
tration in 1937. 
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Ewing Galloway O. Kline 
Main Street; through traffic dangerous to local shoppers Shopping center well planned; ample off-street parking 


Fulme: 


The Law and the Builders 


by IRA S. ROBBINS 


A lawyer outlines the progress and discouragements of the last 


few years — and tells us how we can help legislators and judges 


to clear the legal track ahead. 


Every SOCIAL MOVEMENT INVOLVES THE DISCARDING OF OLD 
concepts and the introduction of new principles. These 
old concepts are often fixed in practice, inbred in custom, 
buttressed by tradition. In housing and planning these 
concepts involve architecture, finance, taxation—more often 
they are rooted in the law. 

In discussing the legal framework of the movement to 
obtain more and better housing, especially for families of 
low income, we are confronted with a number of ques- 
tions. Who is to build the homes—a governmental agency, 
private enterprise, or a combination of the two? How is 
the land to be obtained—by purchase or through the 
power of eminent domain? How are the developments to 
be financed—by federal, state or municipal loans and sub- 
sidies, by savings banks and insurance companies, by com- 
mercial builders or by private investors? To what build- 
ing codes or tenement house laws must the new build- 
ings conform? What laws apply to existing buildings that 
must be repaired, vacated or demolished? 


Housing Authorities 


LET Us CONSIDER, FIRST, THE HOUSING AUTHORITIES. THE 
United States Housing Act of 1937 empowered the newly 
created United States Housing Authority to make loans 
and annual contributions to local housing authorities 
authorized by their state governments to undertake low 
rent projects. To date, thirty-nine states have enacted the 
necessary legislation to permit the setting up of local 
authorities and more than 260 such authorities have been 
established. These semi-independent public bodies build, 
own and manage housing projects—an arrangement which 
not only offers advantages in financing but which avoids 
many constitutional and_ statutory restrictions which 
would be inevitable if public housing were directly under- 
taken by municipalities. Despite a tendency in some cities 
to veer away from the authority mechanism, or to make 
it subservient to local political influence, it is here to stay. 

The extension of the jurisdiction of housing authorities 
to cover a metropolitan or regional district, or a county, 
instead of being restricted to the confines of a munici- 
pality, #s rapidly becoming a question which must be the 
subject not merely of serious reflection but of action. Nine 
states now permit the establishment of metropolitan, re- 
gional, or county authorities with the result that a more 
comprehensive attack can be made on the housing prob- 
lem in those states, especially in the rural districts. They 
also afford a start in planning on a regional basis instead 
of forcing the new housing projects to conform to an 
established and often undesirable urban pattern. Other 
states restrict the formation of housing authorities to 
cities of a certain minimum population, or to cities only. 
Yet, though conditions in smaller communities—towns 
and villages—and rural districts may differ from those in 
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urban centers, the need for action is often just as acute. 
Furthermore, in most states, the legislature consists largely 
of representatives from rural areas. Although they may 
be induced to enact initial housing legislation for the 
large cities (especially when spurred by the offer of fed- 
eral funds), the success of any long term housing pro- 
gram depends on how much the base-of operations is 
broadened. 


Assembling Land 


AFTER WE KNOW WHO IS GOING TO UNDERTAKE A PROJECT 
and where the money is coming from, the process of 
assembling land begins. The day of single houses built 
on narrow lots is passing. A new era of large scale, com- 
prehensive planning and building by private as well as 
public agencies is under way. The difficulties involved in 
assembling land cannot be minimized; often there are as 
many owners in a single block as there are building lots. 
A few owners may block entire enterprises or make the 
cost of a proposed development prohibitive. 

A legal instrument exists for the assembly of land for 
public purposes—the power of eminent domain. It is the 
sovereign right of government to take land for “public 
use” upon payment of “just compensation.” But we are 
prohibited by our state constitutions from taking property 
for other than a “public use” and from expending public 
funds for other than a “public purpose.” In 1934, because 
of some ominous judicial decisions of a decade or so ago, 
we worried considerably as to whether or not the courts 
would hold that public low rent housing projects were a 
legitimate public purpose or enterprise. Today we are over 
this hurdle, for the highest courts in at least seventeen 
states have upheld local housing authorities in their exer- 
cise of the power of eminent domain and no decision to 
the contrary has been sustained in the highest court of 
any state. 

The right of public agencies to acquire land in slum or 
blighted areas for a purpose other than that of public hous- 
ing has also been upheld in a few significant decisions. 
In other words, slum clearance in itself, as well as low 
rent housing, is also becoming an accepted “public pur- 
pose.” This may lead to the very desirable restoration of 
neighborhoods to their highest social and economic use. 
It would permit the assembling of land, the clearance and 
replanning of an area, and its redevelopment for office 
or industrial buildings, theaters or parking spaces, recre- 
ation parks, expensive homes or apartments, or whatever 
the area is best adapted for. 


Building Codes: Protective or Archaic? 


No MATTER WHAT AGENCY, GOVERNMENTAL OR PRIVATE, UN- 
dertakes to put up a building, it finds that it must com- 
ply with certain restrictive legislation, such as building 
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codes and tenement house laws. These codes, which each 

community writes for itself, govern the use of building 
materials and provide for safety, light, air and sanitation 
in structures of all kinds. 

The problem of building codes today is not so much 
to secure their adoption by backward communities—that 
is an educational, not a legal problem—as it is to control 
their character, where they have been adopted. Rigid and 
inflexible codes always lag behind technical progress. 
They prevent the use of new materials, or the discard 
of old, which have become structurally unnecessary. Codes 
freeze building practice and techniques and often prevent 
the worst, while they discourage the best. 

The justification for stringent codes is the fear that 
without them the unsafe and conscienceless building prac- 
tices of the past may be revived. There is also a natural 
reluctance to rely on the discretion or honor of public 
officials, where considerable money is involved, to main- 
tain desirable standards when those standards are not 
rigidly defined. 

Codes sometimes give a monopoly to a particular prod- 
uct. To circumvent this evil a national building code 
“based on performance standards for all materials” is now 
in process of being formulated by the National Bureau of 
Standards and the American Standards Association as a 
guide for local communities. 

The weakness and failings of our present codes are 
leading many to advocate a complete change in their 
character. Rather than listing certain materials and build- 
ing procedures it is advocated that the code be transformed 
into a set of principles, as guides rather than restrictions. 
With intelligent administrative application they will set 
standards of safety, air, light and sanitation, without re- 
quiring specific material or technique. 

In many states and communities tenement house legis- 
lation, like building codes, does not exist—or, if it does, 
it is not rigidly applied. The weaknesses of tenement legis- 
lation are twofold. It usually deals with the physical char- 
acteristics of dwelling structures which relate to safety, 
sanitation, air and lighting, but ignores social problems 
such as overcrowding. The second weakness is that tene- 
ment house legislation—except in the case of a Multiple 
Dwelling Law which applies only to New York City— 
seldom has any effective retroactive provisions which 
attempt to raise the minimum standards in existing dwell- 
ings. 


Substandard Dwellings 


WHENEVER A LEGISLATURE SEEKS TO IMPOSE HIGHER STAND- 
ards on existing buildings, great difficulties are encoun- 
tered. To require that old buildings meet new standards 
of safety and sanitation is a greater problem than to set 
standards for new buildings. To require that modern fire 
escapes be installed, that halls and stairways be fire- 
retarded, that backyard and hall toilets be eliminated, and 
that running water be provided in each dwelling unit is 
often to impose genuine financial burdens on the owner 
of a substandard dwelling. When a series of amendments 
to the Multiple Dwelling Law of New York dealing with 
these factors was challenged, the courts held that the 
public interest was more important than any hardship 
which the owners might face. 

But in 1938 the highest court in New York State decided 
that the legislature had placed one straw too many on the 
camel’s back. For a long time New York City had the 
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power to make repairs to tenement houses, when the 
owners failed to do so, and to assess the cost against the 
property. This power, however, was never actually exer- 
cised, because no funds were appropriated for the purpose 
and there was little or no equity above the mortgages 
on these buildings out of which the city could recover its 
expenditures. A new statute made the expenses incurred 
by the city a prior lien to that of any existing mortgages. 
The court of appeals declared the statute unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that the statute deprived the mort- 
gagee of property rights without due process of law and 
impaired the obligation of the mortgage contract. In this 
case the court placed the property rights of the mortgagees 
above the human rights of the slum dwellers. 


The Planning Process 


PLANNING SHOULD GUIDE AND MOLD THE ORDERLY AND EFFI- 
cient development of various areas and regions which 
should obtain the maximum advantages from their nat- 
ural resources and locations. The basis of any planning 
legislation is the police power, and any such legislation 
must have a reasonable relationship to that objective. For 
that reason, no court has ever held directly that planning 
or zoning for purely aesthetic reasons is a valid exercise 
of the police power. However, there is a distinct trend 
in judicial decisions to get away from that restricted view 
of the general welfare. 

The planning process also involves questions of the kind 
of use to which various areas may be put. Our communi- 
ties, with rare exceptions, are the result of haphazard 
growth. It is expensive and usually impossible to remedy 
the mistakes of the past by the establishment of entirely 
new communities. Hence a good part of our planning is 
directed toward a redevelopment of existing cities, towns 
and villages. 

Planning activities are carried forward in many geo- 
graphic and political units. Thus, today, these activities are 
on a national, interstate regional, state, intrastate regional, 
county, township, city or neighborhood basis. 

The conservation of our forests and wild life and the 
preservation of places of historical significance, through 
the development of our national park system, and by other 
means, has long been an accepted federal function. But 
new and gigantic undertakings such as that of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority must fight their way through the 
courts. The Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
the building of the Wilson Dam by the TVA on the 
ground that it was a proper exercise by the federal gov- 
ernment of its war and interstate commerce powers. The 
construction of a plant and the development of electrical 
energy for the production of nitrates and other munitions 
was said to be a proper measure of national defense, 
while the power to regulate commerce (which includes 
navigation) embraces the power to keep navigable waters 
free from obstructions. Some day, developments such as 
these will be held to be within the federal power to pro- 
vide for the general welfare and the courts will not have 
to find reasons which are essentially collateral to the main 
purpose, 

Interstate compacts constitute another instrument re- 
quired for adequate planning and building. The construc- 
tion of huge Boulder Dam and its subsidiaries, providing 
for irrigation, flood control, power generation, and creat- 
ing extensive recreation areas necessitated a six-state com- 
pact for its execution. (Continued on page 133) 
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Feoriveranent: 


IS PLANNING NEEDED? | 
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Erosion, water pollution, outdoor advertising, auto 
dump, railroad through center of the town. Any- 
farm, Anystream, Anyroad, Anytown in the U.S. 
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STATE PLANNING BOARD 
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Ficguge 2.—Children under 18 years of age per 1,000 adults aged 20-69 
years, 1850-1970. 


National Resources Committee 


Charts, population curves, geologic and soil maps — these are the 


planner’s analytic aids 


INSTRUMENTS OF PLANNING 


“TVA 


Dams, irrigation, parkways, new housing — these 
are products of planning. But they are still only the 
means to the real goal. As Lewis Mumford says 
(page 129): “Behind these physical forms is a 
fresh set of social purposes — the desire not for 
mere physical survival but for a robust and energetic 
life, not for purely material prosperity but for a 
vivid emotional and cultural existence.” 


Ewing Galloway 


ULTIMATE AIM OF PLANNING — PEOPLE 
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One Nation Indivisible 


by CARL FEISS 


From Columbia University a teacher-planner looks across these 


United States, discusses the patterns of our life and our homes, 


our idleness and our work, and tells where planners and the 


public must take hold. 


PLANNING IS A COLD worD. PERHAPS IT SHOULD BE CALLED 
Design for Living. Planning makes us think of blue- 
prints and dams and roads, but these are means only. 
What we are interested in is living, opportunity, well- 
being, freedom. We must ask the experts for facts, must 
then select and chart what we need and want. But as 
vitally interested citizens and potential consumers of hap- 
piness we mustn’t stop there. We must understand; then 
we must see the problem through. 

Ours is a big nation. Within its borders, from sea to sea, 
are 130 million people—in large cities along the low east- 
ern coast, in large cities in the plains, beside the Great 
Lakes, and in cities large and small in the broad basins 
of the long rivers. They live in cities in the narrow val- 
leys, between the mountains in Pennsylvania and the 
Rockies, in bright new cities which sprawl on the pam- 
pas of Texas, in the shaded valleys of New England, in 
the sunny valleys of California. 

In 1870, half of the population was engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. About one fifth of our population still 
lives on farms. Some of the farms are on rich land where 
the corn grows eight feet tall, or where the sugar cane is 
thick and lush. In Georgia and Oregon the peaches are 
as large as baseballs and the cattle in Wisconsin are fat; 
but in the South, in the land of red earth and jack pine, 
of two crops—cotton and tobacco—in the parched plains 
of the Midwest, where the bottom blows off of the ther- 
mometer in winter, and the top blows off in summer; and 
in the innumerable scattered areas throughout the country 
where the soil has been eroded and life drained from the 
land, there is poverty. 

Steinbeck did not overdraw the picture in “Grapes of 
Wrath.” We know there are poverty and waste and dis- 
satisfaction, insecurity and unhappiness. We know there is 
maldistribution of population, of income, of consumers 
goods, and that there is a wastage of human and natural 
resources both in the country and in the city. These facts 
have become almost axiomatic to our thinking. We must 
place the blame only to prevent the continuation and the 
repetition of our mistakes. 


National Planning 


To PREVENT THE CONTINUATION OF MISTAKES ONE MUST 
plan; and national and city planners are able to prove to a 
people averse to direction that planning for the best inter- 
ests of everybody does not mean necessarily a curtailment 
of civil liberties, and may even become a factor in their 
increase. National planning, as a part of the democratic 
process of the United States, can only function as a sum- 
mation and integration of local, state and regional needs 
and plans; it cannot be boldly imposed from above. In- 
cidentally, we can also demonstrate that it is good business. 
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There are many who believe that private ownership 
is responsible for our very serious economic difficulties 
due to the misuse of land in cities, near cities, on farms, 
in forests. There are others who believe that our tax sys- 
tem is responsible. When the federal government consum- 
mated the Louisiana Purchase and in stages acquired the 
rest of what now constitutes our country, it was only too 
eager to dispose of its vast holdings as rapidly as pos- 
sible. During the last hundred years it disposed of almost 
the entire free, arable land of the country by direct sale 
of large areas to individuals or to land companies or by 


‘grants of land for specific development purposes, such as 


the railroads. However, the government preserved for 
national use certain scenic natural areas and large tracts 
of forest when it discovered the rapidity of uncontrolled 
destruction of these specially valuable areas. Our national 
parks and forests constitute the first of our large scale 
national planning enterprises. 


ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS ERRORS IN DOLING OUT LAND WAS 
that there was no restriction on wanton destruction or 
misuse through ignorance. In the priceless series of inven- 
tories of our country’s physical assets prepared by the 
National Resources Committee during the last five years 
can be found an indictment of this lack of system. Today 
the government is forced to purchase back, at a high price, 
land which it originally owned, and to spend vast sums 
of money to restore to the people this essential commod- 
ity. If the people fail to settle these problems through 
local, regional, cooperative action, then the federal gov- 
ernment must step in to determine the need for potential 
products of the land, to gauge distribution possibilities, 
and to deal with population movements and growth as 
well as soil, trees, and water, and the minerals below the 
surface. [See “War at Our Feet,” by Henry A. Wallace, 
page 109.] 

In the same conservation category lies the question of 
flood control and power. The big cities on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers, on the Connecticut and Merrimac, know 
how closely their fate is tied up with the water from the 
mountains perhaps many hundreds of miles away. A re- 
forestation project in the mountains of central Pennsyl- 
vania today may save the lives of hundreds of citizens in 
Cairo, Ill., twenty years from ‘now. Closely linked with the 
flood control problem is that of electric power. The Rural 
Electrification Administration, in collaboration with the 
army engineers or other agencies, can use a flood control 
dam to provide power at low rates in rural areas. The 
army engineers may use the same dam to provide for 
navigation. The Department of Agriculture may divert 
some of the same impounded water for irrigation pur- 
poses. Another use, which may be a direct corollary, is 
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the creation of a recreation area of real benefit to the 
district in which it is located. Sometimes the plan is very 
small in its area of influence, and at other times, as in the 
Tennessee Valley and the Mississippi River, it covers areas 
the size of nations. 
National planning for recreation is an accepted fact. 
Our national parks and monuments, chosen because of 
their suitability for the purpose, are preserved in per- 
| petuity against any other use. They have become signal 
points of pride to the American citizen. 


From Trails to Airways 


_NATIONAL PLANNING FOR TRANSPORTATION HAS NOT BEEN SO 
obvious. Wilderness roads grew out of the Indian trails and 
followed the navigable streams. The great inland water- 
ways, the Ohio and Erie Canals, provided the first large 
scale transportation. Many of the cities of central New 
York State owe their development to the Erie Canal. 
These canals were planned to facilitate the development 
of the West before anyone visualized that the railway 
might provide a speedier means of communication. The 
history of our railroads, in turn, is exciting in its magni- 
tude, in the courage and zeal of the pioneers, whatever 
their mistakes. 

With the development of the automobile, great high- 
ways tied the country together and provided access to the 
most remote areas. Narrow ribbons of concrete meet and 
intersect with other ribbons of concrete, of macadam, of 
gravel, and then dirt, to provide a network of arteries, 
not always too well designed, along which the people of 
the nation move at varying rates of speed, by mule, by 
wagon, by truck, by bus, by automobile. The highways, 
paid for by the nation, the state, the county, or the city, 
are all tied together in a national web and may be found 
on maps irrespective of who financed or designed them. 
Most recent of all is the great network of airlines—with 
radio lanes and blinking lighthouses on the hilltops form- 
ing safety chains of light across the country. 

National planning for commerce and industry has been 
considered outside the realm of government. But com- 
merce and industry have often been subsidized by the 
federal and state governments, and large combines and 
corporations often control large scale production covering 
big areas. 

Planning for national defense is an assumed function 
of the government, with prior right over local planning 
schemes. The federal government recently denied the City 
of New York the right to build a bridge across New York 
Harbor because it might become a target of the enemy 
and its destruction might bottle up the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

Physical planning alone is never effective unless it 
reckons to the fullest extent with the life of the people 
concerned, and unless it includes a degree of economic 
control. Consider how, in recent years, the federal govern- 
ment has been forced to reckon with such an interstate 
problem as the vast migration of population and the reha- 
bilitation of blighted farm areas. The Farm Security 
Administration, for example, has been authorized by the 
Congress to assume responsibility for rehousing and re- 
habilitating families that have become victims of bad land 
or a pernicious land tenancy system. I believe it is the duty 
of the government to make economic, agricultural and 
industrial adjustments on a national scale, scientifically 
designed to promote the general welfare. 
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State and County Planning 


STATE PLANNING FOLLOWS THE SAME GENERAL OUTLINE AS 
national planning. It includes in its concept the preserva- 
uuon of resources. We are all familiar with state parks and 
forests. The state also builds highways and has responsi- 
bility for their policing. In January of this year, forty-five 
of the forty-eight states had either official or advisory state 
planning boards. Some of these boards are of little service. 
Their plans remain on paper; others are merely advisory 
in their work, but a few are active and useful, especially 
in the field of educating the public. They cooperate with 
the National Resources Planning Board and with federal, 
state and local agencies directly and constructively con- 
cerned in many of the problems which we have discussed. 
Two important aspects of current state and county plan- 
ning board activities are their interest in education and 
rural zoning. [See “Back to the Country?” by David 
Cushman Coyle, page 115.] Paralleling zoning, seven 
state planning boards are now concerned with the en- 
couragement of the acquisition of state and local property 
to be held in reserve for undetermined future use. 

Interstate planning compacts for power, transportation, 
harbors, flood control, prevention of stream pollution, for- 
est fires, the breaking down of local tariff walls, are im- 
portant tasks of the state planning boards, often overstep- 
ping their political boundaries. Since the state areas do 
not necessarily coincide with natural regions of land, water 
and people, such groupings are needed to permit the 
functioning of industry and natural resources. [See “The 
Law and the Builders” by Ira S. Robbins, page 98. | 


Planning of the Town and the City 


SINCE MANY FEEL THAT THE AMERICAN TRADITION IS ONE 
of complete freedom and lack of orderly development, 
it may be well to point out that our nation was built on 
many planned concepts. The pioneers came because of 
dissatisfaction with old conditions, and their intention 
was to build up here a land in which they could live 
safely and pleasantly. From the Anglo-Saxon pioneer in 
New England grew neat villages, towns, and cities, laid 
out functionally with care, with churches, greens, and 
trees. They also introduced a concept we now painfully 
try to recover: planned maximum growth in relation to 
the countryside and its farms. Instead of our present meth- 
od of sprawl ad infinitum, they planned for an optimum 
size, and when growth demanded it they formed new 
communities, orderly, functional, adequate. These towns 
had a tremendous influence on the development of the 
country, and the pattern of the New England town plan 
may be seen as far west as Michigan. William Penn and 
the Quakers contributed their share in orderly community 
design in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and countless smaller 
communities. Further south, Williamsburg, Va. (1699), 
Charleston, S. C., Savannah, and New Orleans were each 
built upon an orderly scheme prepared by a city planner. 
Since these early planners did not have to face the prob- 
lem of rapidly advancing industry, their planning did not 
include zoning for land use. When Daniel Burnham 
made his famous plan of Chicago in 1909 he was follow- 
ing the tradition of Major L’Enfant’s plan for Washing- 
ton. He provided for parks and highways, but ignored 
adequate provision for residential areas and good housing. 
This tradition of planning is plainly insufficient to meet 
modern needs. (Continued on page 140) 
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UPSTREAM AND DOWNSTREAM — 
Neither the Rill nor the River is static 


Region Building in River Valleys 


UPSTREAM COMMUNITY vs. DOWNSTREAM SLUM 


REGION BUILDING Is THE ENLIGHTENED 
regulation of regional activity or “flow.” 
There are three main types: the flow of 
waters via the regional river system or 
watershed; the flow of commodities via 
river, road, and rail; the flow of folks 
themselves or population in their vari- 
ous migrations. 

These three flows (of waters, things, 
folks) combine in various ways. One 
critical combination is that of water and 
of folks. These two meet in the common 
problem of what to do about our towns 
and cities seated within our flood plains. 
Here housing and river control appear 
to coincide in a striking illustration of 
their interdependence and of the choice 
of kind of planning—whether (1) to 
conserve existing flood-menaced slums at 
enormous money cost and at the cost of 
flooding sound upstream communities by 
dam building; or whether (2) at much 
less money cost, human cost and cost of 
disarranging nature’s proceedings, we 
should let the urban flood-slum areas dis- 
appear, and conserve and build up our 
natural and human resources upstream. 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY, LARGE OR 
small, tends to be an unformed mass and 
not a balanced, bounded, separate com- 
munity organism. It tends thus to de- 
velop cancerous tissue; this is seen in the 
typical inchoate suburban masses and 
their pseudopodic extensions along the 
radiating highways—the well known 
“motor slums.” 

Besides this cancerous tissue, which 
tends to run wild, the typical mass city 
contains areas tending to run down. 

These two kinds of slums—the decay- 
ing tissue, or blight, or slum, in the cen- 
ter and cancerous growths on the out- 
skirts—are the twin results of any com- 
munity gone diseased from the loss of 
normal balance and control. 

A flood plain is part of the fluvial 
anatomy—an upper-level channel re- 
served by nature for the region’s stormy 
periods and seasons. Water, then, has 
first right to the flood plains. All other 
would-be occupants are trespassers; they 
sojourn at their own risk and subject to 
the primary overlord. Hay can be cut 
and cattle pastured and even corn grown 
and harvested; also folks may play base- 
ball or stage a Sunday school picnic; but 
here is no place for barns or sheds or 
factories, and least of all for homes. Hous- 
ing of whatever form has no place upon 
the stream’s domain—except at terrific 
risk and huge costs. 

American river-cities are essentially 


trespassing cities—every last one of them 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. True, 
their flood plains were the handiest place 
to settle originally. But a couple of tools 
invented since have reduced to the mini- 
mum the need for hanging around the 
water fronts: one is the electric power 
line; another is the motor car. 

But we have vested property interests 
in the mud—and these in turn breed 
wage interests. So here we stick—snugly 
and smugly—’til Old Man River decides 
on some dark and stormy night to re- 
sume his ancient and honorable and in- 
evitable riparian: rights. Then we rush 
around and cry “catastrophe”! 

But we trespassers, not the elements, 
cause the human catastrophe. With prop- 
er and legitimate town building “floods” 
would seldom bother us. 


Trespassers on the Flood Plain 


PROMINENT AMONG FLOOD PLAIN TRES- 
passers is the slum. The flood plain slum 
therefore is an element common to our 
two problems: it is part of the housing 
problem—the part called slum clearance; 
it also figures in river control. “Flood 
plain slum clearance” we might call it. 
Its prosecution would aid in two direc- 
tions: toward a better housing and town 
building; toward better flood control. 

Housing is one of the keys to region 
building; as such it deals with one of 
the regional flows—that of the folks 
themselves; and is a guide to folk flow 
—toward the suburbs from the city on 
the one side and from the country on 
the other. 

The suburbs we may compare to a 
glacier whose movement on the whole 
is away from the center and along the 
radiating lanes. Can its “flow” or 
“growth” be guided even further back- 
ward toward the open? Can it be molded 
into healthful forms—not those of the 
motor slum or wayside sprawl? 

One approach toward bringing this to 
pass is that of clearing the slum. This re- 
quires that for every slum cleared a com- 
munity must somewhere be created. The 


process is a double one—clearance in one | 


place and creation in another. One place 
for clearance is within the river city. 

Flood control as well as housing is a 
key to region building; it also deals with 
one of the regional fows—that of water. 
For this it requires knowledge of fluvial 
tendencies and laws—specifically of 
stream behavior and movements. 

Two primary methods of dealing with 
stream movements may be cited: 


1. To let the river flow its natural way 
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by BENTON MACKAYE 


and refrain from trespassing upon its 
rightful path. This means _ occasional 
downstream flooding of its flood plain. 

2. To restrict the natural downstream 
flooding by means of artificial upstream 
flooding (and allied operations). Usually 
this means permanent appropriation for 
water storage purposes of upstream farm 
lands with their buildings, roads and 
towns. 


Property owners are involved at both 
ends—the farmer whose lands occupy a 
potential storage space upstream, and the 
city man whose lands occupy parts of 
the flood plain downstream. Question 
then—to what extent are we warranted 
in robbing an Upstream “Peter” in order 
to pay a Downstream “Paul”? 

In order to keep things simple suppose 
that Peter, together with his neighbors, 
owns all the land and property upstream 
within the potential water storage reser- 
voir; and that Paul, together with his 
business associates, owns all the land and 
property downstream on the flood plain 
which the proposed upstream storage 
would protect. Each puts in his bill for 
damages. 

Such bills bring up imposing ques- 
tions: How shall such damages be ap- 
praised? In what unit can they truth- 
fully be measured? In dollars merely or 
in some unit more realistic? 

Consider first the dollar. Flood dam- 
ages to the downstream flood plain prop- 
erty of “Paul & Co.” amount in the 
course of time to $1,000,000 per year. A 
reservoir located on the upstream land of 
Peter and his neighbors would store 
enough water to reduce Paul’s down- 
stream damages by $475,000 per year. 
(This sum is known as annual benefits). 
The value of Peter’s upstream land and 
property amounts to an annual charge 
of $250,000, and the annual charge for 
the reservoir itself is $200,000. The sum 
of these ($450,000) makes the total an- 
nual costs. If benefits exceed costs, it is 
argued the reservoir must be built. In 
this case benefits are in excess of costs 
($475,000 exceeds $450,000). Therefore— 
Peter’s upstream property must be 
flooded and Paul’s downstream property 
saved. Q.E.D. 

Well, is this all there is to it? If it 
came to a showdown ought we in truth 
to sacrifice Peter’s upstream home—and 
perhaps a community of homes—in or- 
der to save Paul’s downstream slum? 

Let us see what Uncle Sam has to say 
about it. Read Section 1 of the present 
flood control law, the Act signed by 
President Roosevelt on June 22, 1936. 


Here are the first words: 

“Tt is hereby recognized that destruc- 
tive foods upon the rivers of the United 
States . . . constitute a menace to national 
welfare; that it is the sense of Congress .. . 
that the federal government should... 
participate in the improvement of naviga- 
ble waters or their tributaries, including 
watersheds thereof, for flood control pur- 
poses if the benefits to whomsoever they 
may accrue are in excess of the estimated 
costs, and if the lives and social security 
of people are otherwise adversely af- 
fected.” 

Let us list some possible terms (or 
units) in which we may, by implication 
at least, construe this concisely stated 
bill of flood rights. First of all it is clear 
that we may construe it in terms of “‘na- 
tional welfare’”—also in terms of “lives 
of people,” and of their “social security.” 
This being so, may not Jdenefits be 
measured in such terms as well as in 
terms of money? And the same with 
costs? With this construction in mind 
let us look once more at the case of 
Peter vs. Paul. 

Again to make things simple, and to 
bring out a principle, let us assume a 
deliberately exaggerated case: Suppose 
the upstream lands and homes of Peter 
and his neighbors constitute what has 
been alluded to in this article as a true 
community—a social geographic unit, or 
organism, properly located and _ recog- 
nized as a normal and healthful form 
and mode of living in America. Suppose 
the downstream lands and property of 
Paul & Co. constitute a s/um—an area 
of social decay. 

Which ought to be flooded—Peter’s 
upstream community or Paul’s down- 
stream slum? 

Measured in terms of money values, 
as above cited, Peter’s community ought 
to be erased and Paul’s slum maintained. 
Because the money benefits are in excess 
of the money costs. 

Measured in terms of American “na- 
tional welfare,” in the “lives of people,” 
or in their “social security”’—which area 
ought to be maintained—upstream com- 
munity or downstream slum? Though 
the answer appears obvious we have no 
“arithmetic” for demonstrating it; and 
have been losing by default for the lack 
of a device. 

According to money values, Paul’s 
slum wins. According to human welfare 
values, Peter’s community should win. 
Here arises a profound question—how to 
value values? 

On the assumption of relative human 
values, flood control should in most cases 
begin downstream instead of upstream. 
The intrinsic social worth of down- 
stream property should first be studied 
to determine which of it is, and which 
is not, located to deserve legitimate pro- 
tection. This first step in sane flood con- 
trol means for one thing the elimination 


“backflow” 


of flood plain slum areas as legitimate 
objects of protection. This step once 
taken, the means of securing protection 
for the legitimate areas—and no others— 
should then be sought upstream. This 1s 
the second step of any sane flood control. 


Land Hygiene vs. Land Surgery 


WHILE THE RIVER'S HABITAT OR WATER- 
shed retains its natural covering— 
whether of forest or grass or other pro- 
tecting vegetative growth—the flow of 
water draining therefrom is sufficiently 
retarded to hold the river, even in high 
water, within the rightful flood plain 
which experience through the ages has 
found normal flooding. But the trouble 
is that American watersheds possess no 
longer their complete natural covering. 

The big job to be done upstream is to 
practice scientific forest using and scien- 
tific grass and soil using, cease ruining 
the soil, and by crop rotation and contour 
planting, practice treatment of the land 
to heal its scars and restore its coverage— 
in other words, practice land hygiene. 

This is a long job. For the farmers and 
folks on the watershed must be “sold” to 
the big idea. All this takes time—time 
measured in years and decades. Mean- 
while the land scars stay unhealed and 
the water and silt flow on unretarded. 
Can anything on earth be done in order 
to retard them soon—this year or next? 
Yes, we can build dams and _ thereby 
make storage pools or reservoirs. This 
will check abnormal flowage till long 
time retardation can set in. In other 
words, practice land surgery till land 
hygiene has had time to work. 

Both of these lines of work—the surgi- 
cal or structural operations, and the hy- 
giene or cultural operations—once sys- 
tematically and substantially prosecuted 
on the upstream section of a watershed, 
would amount to a redevelopment of the 
headwaters area. 

Thus the lumber cut each year would 
be reduced to the growth each year; 
cattle on the hoof would be reduced in 
numbers to retain a grass sod which 
would support a steady yield of milk 
and beef; electric power generated in 
modest voltages from obscure and minor 
dams could turn the wheels of obscure 
but efficient smokeless factories. Such 
slow but sure economy, based on up-to- 
date machinery might well become the 
basis of a series of small unobtrusive and 
truly livable communities into which the 
of population might be 
guided. 

And a natural part of such a redevelop- 
ment would be the side partner of slum 
clearance—namely community building. 

Every slum cleared, as we have said, 
requires a community created. Suppose 
1000 inhabitants of a flood plain slum 
are deliberately “dehoused”; then some- 
where else they must be as deliberately 
“rehoused.” One way to do this is to 
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build somewhere a new community 0: 
1000 persons capacity. This does not 
mean that each inhabitant of the slur 
would be lifted by the ear and depositec 
in the new community. But since in this 
case the minus housing occurs down 
stream the plus housing could appropri- 
ately be encouraged to occur upstream— 
as part of the redevelopment of the head- 
water area. 

Note what Congress writes in the last 
flood control law—the Act of June 28. 
1938. 

“MINUS HOUSING” 

Thus Section 3 of the Act reads as fol- 
lows concerning evacuation: 

“That in any case where the construc 
tion cost of levees or flood walls included 
in any authorized project can be sub- 
stantially reduced by the evacuation of 

. . the area proposed to be protected 
and by the elimination of that . . . area 
from the protection to be afforded by the 
project, the chief of engineers may modi- 
fy the plan of said project so as to 
eliminates... the areas yes 


“PLUS HOUSING” 

Section 3 reads as follows concerning 
rehabilitation: 

“Provided, That a sum not substantial- 
ly exceeding the amount thus saved in 
construction cost may be expended by 
the chief of engineers . . . toward the 
evacuation of the locality eliminated from 
protection and the rehabilitation of the 
persons so evacuated... .” 

This is the first congressional sanction 
looking toward a new and enlightened 
approach to the whole problem of flood 
control—that of protecting area and prop- 
erty on the basis of their legitimate rela- 
tion to the required path of the river. 


NerrHer Rome Nor REGION Is BUILT IN 
a day. It is earth we want, not heaven. 
Our objective is a habitable abode—a 
place, as Sir Raymond Unwin says, of 
“pleasant living and convenient work.” 
Our method is one of directing tenden- 
cies and flows—whether of river or folk. 

Before direction comes study, and be- 
fore study comes a clear vision of objec- 
tives. Objectives are the outcome of a 
sense of values: is it wealth we value or 
welfare—is it the status of a bad invest- 
ment or the pursuit of happiness? 

These are idle questions till occasion 
gives them life. Too often this must be 
a calamitous occasion—like the wartime 
evacuations in England, which are bound 
to make permanent some of the hitherto 
impossible dreams of the planners. As 
with war, so with floods: evacuation 
from the scene of action may become an 
immediate and absolute necessity; and 
ihen it is not enough that people should 
have been taken to safety. They must 
have a chance to live their lives com- 
pletely—in the more sensible communi- 
ties which should evolve. 


The War at Our Feet 


by HENRY A. WALLACE 


Through the eyes of the Secretary of Agriculture we catch the 


gleam of the new land planning — the fight to preserve the basic 


heritage of our New World, on which every Home depends. 


WE Live IN A New Wortp. WE ARE LESS COMPELLED TO 
travel in specific channels by hard material fact than is the 
case of any other place on earth. We are, to be sure, be- 
ginning to feel some of the pressures that most older lands 
have experienced in their time. But it still seems to me 
that with a united will, and with a course of action upon 
which we can agree constructively, we Americans need 
not feel utterly at the mercy of events abroad. 

Americans can choose. It is a matter of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the future of the world which ideas we choose. 

The overwhelming impulse at the moment, I think, is 
to put our own house in order, to make this land a suita- 
ble habitation for freedom, and to stay out of Old World 
quarrels. What we need first of all is a set of ideas that 
will command our allegiance over partisan, class and re- 
gional consideration, a campaign of peaceful conquest 
within our own borders. In a genuine and coordinated 
long time campaign of conservation, one that touches on 
every phase of life from the enrichment of soil to the en- 
richment of human opportunities and talents, I feel that 
we have such a cause. 

A start has been made, a good start. We see now that 
the loss of our basic heritage can be stopped. Our agricul- 
ture, our civilization, can be made permanent. We begin 
to understand how. Here in our chosen land, with its rich 
expanse of gleaming shores, great rivers, mountains, prai- 
ries, plains, we have a country worth defending. What 


other peoples fight for, we have. There is no better country 

anywhere. Let us defend it. Let us comprehend, before 

it is too late, the primary relationships between our coun- 

try and its people. Let us read our histories—of ancient 

civilizations that perished as their dying cities found 

themselves situated in deserts as barren as the moon. 
Let us face, first of all, the war at our feet! 


The Vanishing Soil 


WE USED TO THINK THAT UNLESS RILLS AND GULLIES AP- 
peared on the face of the land, the soil was still there, 
with no serious damage from accelerated erosion. Early in 
the present century Hugh Bennett showed that smooth 
land may become barren. Whole fields and the greater 
part of a countryside may lose all or nearly all of the top- 
soil to the streams and the sea, grain by grain, layer by 
layer, without a single rill or gully breaking forth to cry 
warning. Bennett detected “sheet erosion” all the way 
from Virginia to Oklahoma. Bennett and his helpers 
were in the vanguard of a new defense against an actual 
enemy. Now we have seen the refugees from the thinned 
fields; we have learned the grim fact that when a soil 
“runs down,” not only the soil but the people there are 
drained of the very essence of life and vitality. 

We have thought in the past that even if good land fell 
off in yield it could rather quickly be made rich again 
with manure and fertilizers. We now know this is not 


The great American battlefield. Crop rows between the gullies are evidence of pitiful scratching for livelihood from worn soil 
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true—not when the “run-down” condition stems not sim- 
ply from the removal of plant food by crops but also from 
soil erosion. Erosion removes not only nitrogen, phosphor- 
us, potash and so on; it removes the living soil. Jay A. Bon- 
steel pointed this out in a farmers’ institute talk at Ithaca, 
N. Y., a quarter of a century ago. He said: “Isn’t it time 
to revise, somewhat, our preconceived notions with regard 
to plant food, removal by cropping; to look at the wind 
and the waters as the active agencies causing soil dete- 
rioration?” 

At a number of our experiment stations long term 
measurements of soil depletion under different methods 
of cropping have been made meaningless by accelerated 
erosion. Experimenters have gone on for years noting the 
pounds of nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, removed by 
crops, without regard for the fact that on bald knolls 
especially, and throughout the field in varying measure, 
the topsoil they were regarding as a fixed resource had 
literally run out on them. It is off in some other field now, 
or part of a river bed, or buried in the sea. 

At the dawn of this century men like Henry Wallace, 
my grandfather, and “Tama Jim” Wilson, and Seaman 
A. Knapp, cried out against “soil mining” and prescribed 
more careful and diversified farming as a stay against 
ruin. Their cure was, in general, right. In the light of 
all that we know now, the surest way to save soil is to 
get away from single crop systems. Now we also know 
enough to farm with an eye to the natural lay of the land, 
along its contours, with the steeper lands kept under the 
binding cover of trees or grass. But when it came to un- 
derstanding the major cause of a visible and startling de- 
cline in productive power over much of our soil, both 
farmers and scientists were slow to follow the explana- 
tions given by Bennett, Bonsteel and others. The “illusion 
of inexhaustibility,” as Bennett calls it, still conditioned to 
a remarkable degree the thinking not only of business 
men, and of husbandmen, but of most American scien- 
tists, in the years around 1900. 
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Partnership with Nature 


THE FIRST GREAT CONSERVATION DRIVE IN THIS COUNTRY 
dates from 1905 in the administration of the first Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, when Gifford Pinchot was brought to the 
Department of Agriculture as chief of the Forest Service. 
In 1908, Theodore Roosevelt called a conference of gov- 
ernors at the White House, and Dr. Thomas G. Chamber- 
lin of the University of Chicago made the main address. 
He said: 


Soil production is very slow. I should be unwilling to name 
a mean rate of soil formation greater than one foot in 10,000 
years. When our soils are gone, we, too, must go unless we 
find some way to feed on raw rock or its equivalent... . 

The key lies in due control of the water which falls on each 
acre.... The highest crop values will usually be secured 
where the soil is made to absorb as much rainfall and snow- 
fall as practicable. ... This gives a minimum of wash to 
foul thé streams, to spread over the bottom lands, to choke 
the reservoirs, to waste the water power, and to bar up the 
navigable rivers. 


Theodore Roosevelt backed this view, powerfully. “To 
skin and exhaust the earth,” he proclaimed, “will result in 
undermining the days of our children.” The new-born 
Forest Service labored mightily to make the public erosion- 
conscious. But there was still little understanding of the 
subtler devastation wrought on open farmland by sheet 
erosion. It was not generally known at the time that 
even “flat lands” with long, slight slopes, as on the plains 
and prairies, were also going out on us at an alarming 
rate. 

Chamberlin did great service in emphasizing that when 
soil runs down, farmers are not the only sufferers. Na- 
thaniel Southgate Shaler, another geologist of the period, 
was also emphatic in depicting the whole complex of liv- 
ing structures from plants on up to humans, which accel- 
erated soil erosion throws out of joint. That Earth is our 
common mother is probably'a concept as old as man; 
but it is accepted more generally as a poetic idea, a charm- 
ing fable, than as a fact. It is a 
fact; and Shaler drove it home as 
such. Topsoil, he wrote, is Earth’s 
placenta—a thin, living film by 
which Earth, the mother, trans- 
mits sustenance to all things 
living. 

Topsoil is not immovable or 
static. It is a semi-fluid, forever 
moving, forever changing its 
form. The wind whips at the 
drier parts above and, even in 
humid parts, moves topsoil. 
Even more insistently and seri- 
ously the push of water drawn 
downward by gravitation keeps 
‘topsoil moving and changing. 
And once topsoil is drowned, in 
a stream or lake or river or in 
shoals under the sea, it is dead 
soil, lost to farming. It tends to 
kill fish, to increase the scouring 
ravages of floods, to impede ship- 
ping, and to diminish power 
sources. Excessive run-off of 
soil, rubble, have filled and made 


almost useless in a very few 
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“In the western half of Baca County, Colo., in the heart of the Dust Bowl, 35 percent of the 
land was tax delinquent at the beginning of 1938” 
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A modern covered wagon family — refugees from rural poverty —with fewer and fewer favored spots to which to escape 


years some of the greatest artificial lakes we have built 
as sources of power, or pleasure; as fonts of dryland irri- 
gation, or as reservoirs for municipal water supply. Un- 
less we move quickly to diminish the run-off from, say, 
the mountains around Los Angeles, the question of accel- 
erated erosion there may soon be one that concerns not 
only remotely situated foresters and ranchers. It will 
most seriously concern every dweller in the irrigated bot- 
toms and, eventually, every city person who trustfully 
twists spigots and expects automatically to obtain a flow- 
ing abundance of clean water. 


Good Land—Strong People 


WISsE LAND USE IS SIMPLY AN ADAPTATION OF NATURE'S CON- 
servation and flood control methods to the conditions of 
advanced cultivation. Instead of leaving fields smooth 
and bare, the idea is rather to roughen the surface, turn 
the earth itself and the plants themselves, into impedi- 
ments to run-off, protectors of the soil. By the simple de- 
vice of plowing and cultivating around the hill on the 
contour, instead of up and down the hill, each furrow, 
each harrow scratch, becomes in effect a small dam or 
terrace. The principle is simple: to make running water 
walk, or creep, to store a far greater part of it in that 
greatest of all reservoirs—the soil; and to do this by making 
the soil and its crops provide, as impediments to run-off, 
millions of natural little dams. 

Agriculture cannot offer a complete substitute for flood- 
water fortifications downstream; but it can offer a mul- 
titude of reinforcements upstream, where the raindrop 
falls to earth. Whether we are thinking in terms of floods 
to be quieted, soil to be held secure, or in the final terms 
—an end to soil and human displacement, permanent 
agriculture, national security—we must learn to think our 
way around and through the imagined partitions behind 
which scientists, specializing, love to encase and adorn 
their chosen segments of learning. 

A specialty, Huxley remarked years ago, should not be 
a door between the specialist and all the rest of life, but 
a window through which he may view the spectacle as a 
whole, and grow in wisdom. To agriculturists—all of 
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them, from soil physicists to anthropologists and field 
workers for Farm Security—this observation offers chal- 
lenge. Natural life, outdoors, is all of a part. 

So again, all of a part with outdoor processes, is the 
more artificial life in cities. To cover the earth with ce- 
ment, to strike the foundations of great stone or steel 
towers down to bedrock does not cut New York City, or 
Chicago, or Boston, or San Francisco out of the natural 
cycle. The soil of great cities is mainly sealed from the 
weather. There is no soil erosion there; erosion takes 
other forms. There is a real connection between a lapse 
of faith and spirit in great metropolitan centers and torn, 
partly wasted lands outside. The torn land provides a 
diminished sustenance not only for the people who work 
it, but also for these millions who have removed and 
sealed themselves apart from and above bare, yielding 
earth. No less than the farmer, the city man is living on 
soil and its products. And when the uncovered soil and 
its products diminish, the cities feel it, too. 

Damage to the land is important only because it dam- 
ages human lives. The whole purpose of conservation 
goes back to that fact. Saving soil is not an end in itself; 
it is only a means to the end of better living. Displaced 
soil leads to human displacement. To the extent that the 
area of declining land increases under the drain of soil 
erosion, the problem of stabilizing farm income and re- 
living rural poverty will be magnified. 

In the western half of Baca County, Colorado, the 
heart of the Dust Bowl, for example, 35 percent of the 
land was tax delinquent at the beginning of 1938, largely 
as the result of wind erosion which forced abandonment. 
As more and more land becomes delinquent, the tax 
burden frequently is shifted to good land and to the 
cities in order to meet community costs for the mainte- 
nance of schools, roads, relief and other social facilities. 
Community disintegration is the ultimate consequence 
where land declines to the point at which it will no 
longer provide a living for individuals or a sound base of 
community wealth and commerce. We are all affected; 
and we must all deal with the problem together. Most of 
all, the scientists and leaders of our national life must 
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coordinate their efforts to keep our country permanent. 

We have talked about coordination in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the state colleges and experi- 
ment stations a great deal, of late. We have done some 
coordinating, and we are going to do more. But the more 
you consider the question, the more certain it seems that 
we must all of us ¢Azmk in terms of a living unity before 
our paper plans of coordinated organization can amount 
to much. By thinking in terms of “a living unity” I in- 
tend to suggest nothing mystical, but only a foundation 
fact. Everything is made of our Mother, the Earth. Man 
is part of the living landscape, made of the same mate- 
rials, moulded by the same natural processes and laws. 
His body, his thoughts and his spirit are a product of 
that landscape; that sun, soil, wind and air. We are slowly 
learning to think in terms of a new science called ecology, 
in terms of inevitable relationship: to recognize that all 
things under the sun—the clouds, the rocks, the soil, the 
streams; factories, cars, airplanes; the people, and the spirit 
of the people—are all of the same going concern. Sky and 
soil combine to determine man’s habits and growths and 
hopes and character, almost as surely, though in far more 
intricate fashion, as sun and wind, the pattern of moss on 
moist springhouse stones and, in drier spots, the pattern of 
lichens on a rock. 


One difference is that the American family does not 
have to stick in one place and take what comes, as the 
lichen does. Men still have freedom of movement and of 
choice. But it becomes each year plainer that if man, in 
ignorance or carelessness, wounds topsoil, deranges water 
sources, or otherwise smashes the balance between that 
delicate interplay of natural forces which makes life pos- 
sible and rewarding, then his freedom of choice dimin- 
ishes. He is punished by poverty where he is; and he 
finds fewer and fewer favored spots to escape to. The 
awful displacement, first of soil, then of people, which we 
have witnessed in the Dust Bowl since the last World 
War boom is only part of the story. We may see, if we 
look, year in, year out, a tragic milling around of dispos- 
sessed, poverty strick- 
en, homeless and_ all 
but hopeless people, in 
the washed-out ex- 
panses of the Cotton 
South. 

It would sometimes 
seem that tobacco and 
corn and cotton have 
‘taken a rather horrible 
revenge on us, under 
our clean - culture, 
straight-line methods 
of tillage. The damage 
in the South becomes 
all the more striking in 
the light of estimates 
that for every bale of 
cotton we have shipped 
abroad we have lost 
not only the plant 
food that is in that cot- 
ton, but at least 50 
tons of topsoil to the 
waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
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Farm Security supervisor helping reestablish a farm family in Wisconsin 


Grassy Hills and Clear Streams 


WE HAVE DURING THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION MADE SWEEP- 
ing changes in our land policy; but it is wrong to think 
that we previously had no land policy at all. We had 
one from the first. It was to get the country opened up, 
settled, and clothed with farms. The Morrill Act, the 
Homestead Acts, and to a lesser extent the Smith-Lever 
Extension Act of 1914 all looked to that end. And the 
government was far from inactive, all along, in directing 
the design for agriculture. Often it was the wrong de- 
sign; but the government was in there pushing it. 

or one thing, and this is important in our West es- 
pecially, the government gave out land “on the square” 
—in an enlargement of the gridiron pattern of our wrong- 
ly laid out cities and towns. There are not many parts 
of even flat land which can be farmed on the square and 
the soil remain stable. Too many easy flowing channels 
are thereby created. On straight-plowed corn land that 
looks level in southern Illinois, Arthur Mason discovered 
twenty years ago half or more of an 18-inch topsoil had 
washed away. “Agricultural regions with cloudy streams,” 
Mason announced, “are, must be, temporary. Agricultural 
regions with clear streams are, must be, permanent.” The 
answer he felt, was to abandon clean-tilled corn culture 
altogether, mat the prairie with a solid sward of legumi- 
nous grass, and feed that to livestock, dehydrated. 

Dehydrated grass, cut young, together with new devel- 
opments as to ensilage, do promise to develop into im- 
portant stays against erosion. The geneticists, too, may be 
counted on to produce changed plant forms that will grasp 
the land and at the same time feed us and our livestock 
without, as George Washington said, “filling all the land 
with Indian corn.” But the whole answer to erosive 
wastes, as we begin to see it now, lies in no one line of 
attack, or defense; it involves a changed map of land 
use, a sweeping combination of cultural tactics, a whole 
new pattern of agriculture and residence. 

Stated in the simplest manner, it means putting land 
to the right use, and farming better. That may sound 
simple; but it is not 
simple. The problem is 
enormously complicated 
and challenging. Any- 
one who joins in the 
effort, or supports it, 
may truly feel that he is 
doing something for his 
country, the effects of 
which will be felt for 
the better long after he 
is gone. 

Arthur Mason - felt 
this strongly: “The in- 
stinct that we all feel 
about good land,’ he 
wrote, “is sound—per- 
haps it is a latent feel- 
ing, that only from 
good land can a robust 
stock of men come 
forth, and one need not 
go far to verify this. ... 
I have seen cattle deteri- 
orate in poor coun- 
tryeeee: 
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From Versailles to Triple-A 


WHEN, AT VERSAILLES, STATESMEN DISPUTED EVEN AS THE 
great powers buried their dead, known and unknown, 
and American boys returned from the battlefields of 
France to resume civilian occupation, Mason issued a call 
for a new kind of warfare. “How cheerfully our young 
men went into a great war for posterity’s sake,” he cried, 
“how languidly they hear of this more terrible enemy, in- 
sidious, undramatic, draining the nation’s blood, the soil 
—the body of the soil itself—away to the sea!” 
Speaking more quietly in a book, “The Holy Earth,” 
published as that European war was raging, a great agri- 
culturist and prophet of this soil, Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
made plain what we all know to be true, instinctively: 
that there is such a thing as an ethic of agriculture and a 
morality of agricultural statesmanship; also, that in the 
last great War our record as farmers and statesmen was, 
on the whole, bad. It is both astonishing and humbling to 
look back now and consider, how with even as much as 
we then knew about accelerated erosion, we farmers and 
agricultural people consented to the plow-up of unsuitable 
acreage, the deforestation and cropping of unsafe slopes, 
a general headlong overcropping, both during the War, 
and in the boom days afterward. We skinned our land 
and piled the crops overseas. We reduced considerable 
areas, thousands of miles from the battlelines to the ap- 
pearance of battlefields, blasted and pitted. And what in 
the end did we have to show for it? Paper payments; and 
pretty soon most of the paper went bad. Let us never 
make that mistake again. 
Today we not only know better, we have new equip- 
ment; we have machine equipment. It has helped tear soil 
down, but may also be turned, we see now, to the task of 
defense, to build soil up again. We have new human 
equipment, young people with trained minds and a new 
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“Farmers have joined in a new combination and a new field pattern of agriculture . . . a striking design, dictated by the earth’s 
conformation . . . as individual to a given stretch of country as a human fingerprint ... away from square farming in round country” 


concept of serving the land and the nation. And we have 
new human organizations, new social implements, afield. 

We have come to this knowledge and to these new 
social implements by forced marches, and even in recent 
years have made some bad mistakes. Much that we be- 
lieved until recently about the virtues of a “fine dust mulch” 
we know now to have been generally wrong and dan- 
gerous. Even more recently we have discovered that 
neither terrace, nor strip-cropping, nor any one single 
device is a cure-all for soil wastage. The trouble requires 
coordinated methods, and a coordinated approach. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, first or- 
ganized in 1933, was not set up to save soil, but to sustain 
our farm income. Yet it started almost immediately to 
sustain and improve soil. Even after that first smashing 
plow-up of cotton, a maneuver only to be countenanced 
in the light of the fact that another year of 5-cent cotton 
would have brought the South to absolute disaster—even 
after that first crude plow-up, you began to see in parts 
of the one-crop cotton country something rare and new: 
bright fields, bright with the living green of grass. Brood- 
ing upon what they had done, probably, and provided 
now with some money, both from an improved crop price 
and from Triple-A adjustment payments, thousands of 
farmers went out on.their own volition and sowed those 
plowed-down strips to binding sod. 

Even the first year you could see the change. That was 
the beginning of a great growth and spread of new cover 
on worn soil and every year Triple-A payments have 
been more consciously designed to advance such changes. 
The process was definitely under way when the Supreme 
Court declared the first Triple-A unconstitutional. Strange- 
ly enough the trend of programs toward an induced and 
aided spread of conservation practices was greatly acceler- 
ated by that decision. 
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Nor ALL OF OUR ADVANCES TOWARD SOIL CONSERVATION HAVE 
moved evenly together, without friction or duplication. 
Here in the Department of Agriculture we are doing all 
that we can now to make them move together for the 
good of the country as a whole. We have: 


At the National Level 


1. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, which 
helps the farmer meet the costs of shifting from an exploita- 
tive system of agriculture to a conservation system. 

2. The Soil Conservation Service, which provides technical 
assistance to farmers who need help in making physical ad- 
justments in soil and crop management; and helps farmers 
with farm forestry and water facilities development; engages 
in submarginal land purchase and development. 

3. The Farm Security Administration, which, through su- 
pervised loans, helps disadvantaged farmers solve problems 
of subsistence, insecurity of tenure, poor homes and inade- 
quate farm management. 

4. The Forest Service, which manages the national forests 
for conservation purposes, watershed protection, and public 
enjoyment; and offers guidance to private owners of forests. 

5. The Taylor Grazing Administration, which governs 
grazing on the public grasslands. 

6. The Bureau of Biological Survey, which establishes 
refuges for wildlife. 

7. Research bureaus and a body of knowledge to provide 
the basis for intelligent action. 


At the State Level 


1. An awakened interest in conservation and the need for 
readjustment in land use that has resulted in: 


a. Passage of soil conservation district laws in 36 states. 
(173 districts have ‘been set up in 25 states; Department 
is now cooperating with 146 districts according to terms 
outlined in memoranda of understanding; 108 million acres 
in districts.) 

b. Rural zoning laws in an ever-growing number of states. 

c. Revision of tax laws to provide incentives to wiser use of 

land. 

Revision of water laws to bring use of water into con- 

formity with wise use of land. 

e. A law in one or two states defining tenant and landlord 
rights. 

f. Laws authorizing formation of grazing associations under 
state charters. 


d. 


2. State colleges of agriculture with a developing conserva- 
tion philosophy. 

3. Agricultural extension services reaching into practically 
every agricultural county in the United States. 

4. State Agricultural and Forestry Departments. 


The All American Planning Team 


WE HAVE, THEN, A LAND USE PLANNING STRUCTURE REACHING 
from the farms to Washington. Forty-five states are taking 
part in a cooperative land use planning project. Local land 
use planning committees are now at work in nearly all 
counties in these 45 states. Within less than a year after 
the Mt. Weather agreement, preparatory work had been 
begun in 830 counties, and intensive work in about 450 
counties. An equal number is expected to begin intensive 
work in 1940. In at least one county in each state, a uni- 
fied program of action, based on community and county 
plans prepared locally, will be undertaken in 1940. By 
1941, unified programs of action are expected to be under- 
way in the 450 counties now engaged intensively in plan- 
ning. It is intended eventually to carry on unified programs 
of action in all counties. 

We have personnel trained to provide technical leader- 
ship. In the field of research—state experiment stations, 
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federal research bureaus. In the field of education we have” 
8500 extension workers, several thousand vocational agri-— 
culture instructors, colleges of agriculture, etc. In the field” 
of planning we are developing cooperative planning pro- 
cedures involving thousands of farmers plus technicians ~ 
and administrators. And in the field of action are 90,000 
community and county AAA committeemen, 15,000 FSA 
personnel, 16,000 SCS personnel, 7500 Forest Service per-~ 
sonnel, CCC camps, and soil conservation district super- — 
visors. ; 

What is this new design that we propose for our farm- ~ 
ing and living? You will see it from the air, in places, as _ 
you fly across the nation, now. 

Here and there farmers have already joined in a new — 
combination and a new field pattern of culture. Farms — 
that used to resemble storehouses laid end to end now 
lock together in swirls. They sprawl on the earth securely. | 
It is a striking design, dictated by the earth’s conformation 
and as individual to a given stretch of country as a human 
fingerprint. 

The basic agricultural idea is to get away from square 
farming in a round country. The main thing is to reform 
fields and rotations into strip-patterns cut to the curve of 
the land, much as the parts of a garment are cut to the 
configuration of a human body. Land farmed along these 
lines is fairly sure to stay there; and it is beautiful. Some 
Pennsylvania-German farmers have been farming their 
land like this since the days of the first settlement. It is 
practical; it works. A strict gridiron pattern defies com- 
mon sense and the laws of gravity. . 

Our land is all of one body. Wind and water are no re- 
specter of line fences, or state or county lines. There can 
be no real conservation without the wholehearted under- 
standing and backing of all the people who live on the 
land or off the land. Only by thinking and working all 
together can we save our country and increase its yields. 


OTHER GREAT PEOPLES ARE UNDER ARMS AND AT WAR AGAIN. 
They have been driven again by pressures which we feel 
too, but which do not press Americans inevitably into 
policies of destruction. Let us here in the United States, 
and the whole of the western hemisphere, embark on a 
determined policy of conservation; of groundless restitu- 
tion. The war for survival which needs most concern us 
now is not in Europe, and not in Asia, but on the ground 
at our feet. 


The Land We Are Losing—From Our 1,900,000,000 Acres 


3 percent (57,200,000 acres) gone forever as farmland 
12 percent (225,000,000 acres) topsoil, three fourths lost 
41 percent (775,600,000 acres) more than one fourth gone 


The Cropland We Hold — 415,334,931 Arable Acres 


Over half is too poor to farm for profit, much of it badly 
eroded; conservation practices urgently needed. 


Nearly half can be safely cultivated under prevailing prac- 


tices; or, in other words, our agricultural plant would have 
to be reduced by half if we wanted to save our soil. 


BUT, under the best practices, 82 percent of our cropland 
can be safely cultivated (18 percent should be retired). 


MOREOVER if the need arose, we have a national produc- 
tion reserve, improvable by drainage or irrigation, plus over 
100 million acres of plowable pasture; which brings the po- 
tential resources of cultivable land, under the best practices, 
up to 447,466,000 acres, a little more than the cropland area 
of today. 


Back to the Land? 


by DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


Feiss, MacKaye and Wallace have dealt with some of 
the primary relationships between a country and its 
people. Now comes the engineer who wrote “The 
American Way” with some pertinent notes on our 


rural-urban not-so-merry-go-round. 


To ANYONE WHO KNOWS ABOUT CITY INDUSTRIES AND CITY 
slums, it seems plain that thousands of families ought to 
be encouraged to move back to the land where at least 
they could find “subsistence.” If you travel around in the 


country, down South or in the cutover Lake States or in, 


the irrigated West, it seems plain that thousands of fam- 
ilies must move away from the submarginal lands, the 
dying crossroads villages, and into the cities where new 
industries may give them employment. 

It works—or rather fails to work—both ways. 

Underlying the city and country unemployment and 
poverty are the same causes, with local variations. Tech- 
nology is destroying jobs in industry, and there is plenty 
more of the same in the blueprint stage. Agricultural 
technology is raising the productive power of well-organ- 
ized farms so that they can glut the markets, leaving lit- 
tle or no money income for the millions who live on poor 
land with little capital. 

Decentralization, merely in the sense of getting rid of 
city people who have no jobs, is a mirage. Its effect on 
unemployment, if any, is indirect and dependent on other 
adjustments, mainly in the distribution of money incomes. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


AND YET IT IS EVIDENT THAT THE LARGEST CITIES AKE DYING 
of strangulation. Automobiles jam the streets. Trucking is 
expensive, rents are expensive, wages have to be high if 
the workers are to live. Workers travel on subways or 
street cars, at a high cost in nerve strain which is not 
shown in the accounts of city business, but turns up in 
taxes, disease, crime and mental breakdown. 
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FSA photos by arisemantl Vachon 
Signs of the times are the two on this page, signs of confusion. 
Where should a family go for security — to the land, to the city? 


The metropolis is an example of the advantage of con- 
centration, carried to the extreme where it costs more 
than it is worth. There is no argument about the neces- 
sity for a certain amount of bigness. The Virginia State 
Planning Board showed several years ago that counties 
with less than 5000 inhabitants are saddled with uncon- 
scionably high.costs of government, and that most of the 
services necessary to modern living are beyond their 
means. The economy of consolidated schools, and the fact 
that rural electrification becomes impractical below a cer- 
tain customer-density per mile, are illustrations of the 
same principle. So it is necessary for civilization that peo- 
ple should concentrate in cities. 

But when the people concentrate so far that cars cannot 
be parked, that dwellings must have elevators, trees and 
grass are too far away for a child to reach, transit lines 
have to be elevated or put underground, water must be 
brought from immense distances, food and fuel must be 


carted and stored at exaggerated costs—all these symptoms 
of getting in one another’s way add up to over-all in- 
efficiency. 

A city is too big when its operation costs more than its 
inhabitants can or will pay. How can it get that big? If 
people won't pay, how does it get built? We all remem- 
ber the answer. 

Before 1929, investors were fat, simple and as yet un- 
burned. A building mortgage company boasted that it had 
never lost a dollar of a customer’s money. It was easy to 
build office buildings and apartment houses on a shoe- 
string and with more than 100 percent of borrowed money. 
The building itself made prosperity. 

Even then, city people were not prepared to pay tor 
city costs, but they were prepared to lend, which was un- 
conscious payment. The cities lived on the lost money of 
suckers. A newspaper man in Los Angeles expounded 
to me that his city lived largely by persuading tenderfeet 
to invest in local business ventures. The drugstore or the 
laundry was used on one sucker after another, year after 
year, like the oyster that traveled from one church fair 
to another, swimming about in warm water at each, and 
thus sending many missionaries to the heathen. So, by 
one way or another, the golden lure of the city drew out 
the savings of simple folk, and so, for a time, found the 
money to carry on an unsound growth. 

The public debt of the cities was a form of the same 
activity, less important in amount though more visible. 
Today it is reported in New York that any new construc- 
tion as a rule destroys more taxable values than it creates. 
New housing destroys slum values, which may not seem 
unjust; but loss in tax appraisals may represent a head- 
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ache tor the city, possibly temporary. Any change of 
land use throws private and public property into dis. 
use, with consequent losses. The only way a city can gc 
on is by finding more suckers, private or public, to put 
up money that they will never get back. The prosperous 
enterprises make profits that fail to balance the losses of 
other enterprises. 

On the face of it, the crowded cities do not look like 
much of a bet from now on. Military danger of crowding 
puts the final touch to a picture of overgrowth. 


The Tug of Decentralization 


IN THE MEANTIME, THE SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
past forty years have given some impetus to decentraliza- 
tion. Hard roads and automobiles have enlarged the ef- 
fective area of business and social life. Electric power has 
detached the factory from the need for direct access to coal 
and water. Machine production has not developed wholly 
toward larger size of factory, as was expected, but has in- 
cluded small plants, household and, lately, small farm 
machinery. 

The cultural advantages of the city have largely dis 
appeared. The movies offer better entertainment at the 
crossroads than any poor man could ever buy for his gir! 
in Chicago. The radio has transformed the relation of the 
people to good music. Even painting, under federal 
patronage, is to be seen in small towns, where farmer: 
and their wives drive fifty miles to see a painted picture 
for the first time in their lives. 

The remaining cultural advantages of the big city are 
of course open as always to the well-to-do. Rich planters 
from Mississippi have always traveled to New York and 
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A man can grow his own food and have a job in the lumber plant in one of the FSA homesteads, Tygart Valley, West Va. 
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Paris; today they can fly to New York 
instead of coming by coach or railroad. 
Poor people can sometimes get to the big 
city, perhaps to visit a World’s Fair, and 
feel the stimulus of the crowds and the 
‘roaring traffic. But these are no novelties 
to movie-goers, who have walked inti- 
mately in Shanghai and London, and 
have stood in the Roman crowds while 
Mussolini bellowed, or while Julius 
Caesar and Claudette Colbert rode in 
triumph. If culture is, as Albert Jay Nock 
says, the acquisition and subsequent for- 
getting of a maximum of useless infor- 
mation, our culture is already well de- 
centralized and likely to be even more 
sO. 


How Big Is a Community? 


IN ANOTHER SENSE, OF COURSE, OUR CUL- 
ture may be said to include hospitals, 
libraries and highschools, which now are 
no longer necessarily confined to cities 
of large size. The chief factor in the re- 
lation of these civilized institutions to a 
scattered population is the paved road, 
and it is in terms of roads that a decen- 
tralized civilization has to be defined. 

A community may be defined as a 
local group of people who can go to a common center for 
some or all of their organized services—stores, schools, 
churches, libraries, movies, and medical and legal institu- 
tions. A community has three kinds of size, economic 
and geographic as well as population. 

Its geographic size is a star-shaped area stretching out 
along the good roads leading from the center as far as 
people will actually travel without coming into the sphere 
of influence of a different center. One of the most striking 
aspects of rural America is the vast growth in geographic 
area of the typical community, with the consequent 
atrophy of many small crossroads communities of the 
horse and buggy age. 

The population of a community may be 5000 or 10,000 
or several hundred thousand, but so long as they are not 
sO many as to get in one another’s way, the community 
may be workable as a social unit. 

In order to be civilized, the people of the community 
must have an economic income large enough to reach to 
consolidated schools, well appointed hospitals, and suc- 
cessful churches, stores, libraries and movies. Conceivably 
a millionaire might constitute a community of his own 
household, with all these services provided on his own 
estate. But in practice it seems to take about 10,000 people 
to justify on an economic basis a full set of civilized in- 
stitutions. 

The ideal rural community, therefore, can be roughly 
defined as consisting of not less than 10,000 people, living 
within practicable travel distance of a central town, and 
having enough income to. pay for a full set of civilized 
services. 

To approach this ideal may require both decentraliza- 
tion and centralization. The largest cities may have to lose 
enough population to relieve their intolerable congestion. 
In doing so, no doubt tremendous capital losses must be 
realized. On the other hand, there are many areas in our 
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Home management class in a Georgia FSA community. Everything these women 
make, including the small handmade looms, utilizes materials of local origin 


country that can never support enough people to be civil- 
ized. Ten thousand people in a nine-mile radius equals 
forty to a square mile, about the national average. Sub- 
marginal areas will generally have to be depopulated, 
leaving only CCC boys, foresters, and others of similar 
type who are highly mobile or are able to live for con- 
siderable periods out of range of ordinary social services. 
This process also will require a fairly large writing off of 
dead capital. 


Wisconsin Leads the Rural-Zoners 


Tue WIscoNsIN RURAL ZONING SYSTEM, WHICH HAS NOW 
spread to six other states, illustrates perfectly how the con- 
centration of rural communities can be brought about. 
Under state law a county may zone off the land where 
roads, schools, and relief for isolated farm families cost 
more than the farms can pay in taxes. Farms acquired by 
the county through tax delinquency are not resold. New 
settlement is forbidden. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion helps the process of withdrawal by buying out those 
of the isolated farmers who are willing to sell. 

The immediate book losses involved in zoning were at 
first an obstacle to its acceptance, but arithmetic prevailed. 
In many cases the profit in reduced county budgets has 
paid back the cost of liquidating the outlying farms with- 
in two or three years. 

Here on a small scale, where local voters can see the 
facts, the good sense of common Americans shines 
through. How long must it be before we turn our eyes 
with similar good sense to national affairs, and leave off 
the silly economy that condemns us to vast losses in sick- 
ness, crime and unemployment so long as we refuse to 
face the costs of reorganization? 

There seems to be no doubt that the process of rear- 
ranging our population into workable communities will 
be slow, costly, and confused. Economic pressures will 
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help, but the government will undoubtedly have to take 
a hand as well. Economic pressures, bankrupting the big 
cities and starving the submarginal farmers, are crude and 
cruel. Public help by way of bailing out the cities and the 
farmers can hardly be avoided. Some of the forms of 
government action may be dimly foreseen. 


Experiments in Housing 


HousIn, sO FAR, IS TOO SMALL A FACTOR TO NEED IMMEDI- 
ate over-all planning before proceeding further. Even 
Atlanta, which built the first PWA housing project, and 
now has $16 million worth of slum clearance under way, 
is not close enough to complete rebuilding to need an 
accurate estimate of its future population in order to 
justify its present program. 

The USHA program, with no pretense of self-liquida- 
tion, is frankly buying out or liquidating the slums by 
requiring that for every new house built an old one must 
be torn down. Thus a beginning is being made in the 
long job of taking the loss on city property. 

In the country, the government has begun to buy up 
submarginal lands and turn them back -to forest, national 
park, or game refuges, all at the expense of the federal 
taxpayers. This, too, is painful but unavoidable. 

It is necessary to keep steadily in mind that every bil- 
lion dollars spent by the government to wipe off dead 
capital and open the way for a workable social system is 
that much added to the economic soundness of the na- 
tion. The losses are there, like it or not. The mistakes 
have been made. The distribution of the population is not 
fitted to the operations of a modern highpowered eco- 
nomic order. The sooner we pay the bill and start over, 
the less we shall suffer. 

No excuses need to be made for experimentation, even 
though some of it is unsuccessful. Certainly no criticisms 
are in order from any business interest which was in- 
volved in the building of our bankrupt office buildings, 
our blighted suburbs, or our vacant factories.. They were 
experiments too. With that proviso, it is proper to take 
some lessons from the early efforts of the New Deal to 
promote decentralization. 

Most of the subsistence homestead communities have 
been a headache. There was a tendency to build housing 
and hope for an industry to come in. But at the same time 
there was a desire to protect the inmates from exploita- 
tion, which often meant that they could not have jobs at 
all. Another trouble was highbrow ideas of decent housing. 
Stuart Chase remarked to me in 1934, as we were looking 
over a southern subsistence project, that our pioneer 
ancestors had no plumbing but they also didn’t have a 
$2500 debt to pay. Such synthetic pioneering is tied into 
modern finance via a debt, but not tied into modern busi- 
ness via a cash income. The first settlement cost too much, 
and some of the thought that went into cultural activities 
might better have been devoted to finding a cash income. 
Even the TVA, which has probably wasted as little 
money as any public enterprise to date, made mistakes 
in its first synthetic community, Norris Town. But the 
rate of improvement in planning and building fully justi- 
fies the cost of the experiments. 

In October I visited a sharecropper’s cabin in Georgia. 
It was a rickety affair, showing daylight through the 
cracks in all directions. But on tiers of shelves were 540 
quart cans of vegetables laid up for the winter. A few 
years more, and there will be a small cash profit coming 
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in from cotton, enough to let them have a better house. 

The Farm Security Administration and the TVA hav 
both emphasized the necessity for -self-containment, an 
much of the NYA training in rural areas points in th 
same direction. This is one of the three basic trends tha 
need to be encouraged in order to create a properly de 
centralized social order. 

The TVA, for example, has invented small farm ma 
chinery suitable for use in handling soil saving crops, cat 
tle and chickens. Its walk-in refrigerators make it possibl 
for farmers to eat their own beef. Hay driers give then 
a chance to process their own hay. They can clean thei 
own lespedeza seed, and grind their own feed. 

The effect of supplementing cash crops with food crop 
for home use is of course to reduce the farmer’s need fo 
imported food from other regions. He can have a litth 
more to spend on the community services. 

The second element in decentralization is the growtl 
of small local industries. Not much progress has beer 
made so far, other than a movement of manufacturing 
from large cities to suburbs or smaller cities. Federal ta: 
policies have not encouraged small business to an effec 
tive degree, but they might be made to do so. A few ex 
periments have been made in the direct encouragement o: 
local industry, such as the TVA freezing process for smal 
fruits, and the successful craft industries at Cherry Lake 
Fla., and Dyess, Ark. The tax problem in Washingtor 
is still overshadowed by budget trouble, but in the future 
it may be possible to give advantages to local industries 


Candy and Gasoline and Civilized Services 


THE THIRD NECESSARY ELEMENT IN DECENTRALIZATION Is AN 
effective buy-at-home spirit in the rural areas, of which 
the South is the largest. The South, altogether, undoubt-. 
edly is running a deficit, buying more from outside than 
it can pay for. The poorest districts are the worst. One 
study ofa southern county showed an adverse trade bal. 
ance of about $100,000, half of which was for candy, and 
the rest was no doubt for gasoline. 

To grow one’s own food or buy it from local farmers. 
to have a factory within reach of the farm, and to buy 
so far as possible goods and services made in the com- 
munity, are the three chief means for decentralizing in- 
dustry. Evidently they all look toward a decrease of trade, 
and in detail to a small decrease of productive efficiency. 
They represent a reverse of the trend to mass production, 
national advertising, high efficiency, high distribution 
costs, high transportation costs—general stagnation that 
has led us to our present unhappy situation. We went 
too fast and too far, got in a jam, and now we have to 
get out of the jam by modernizing some of the patterns. 

Underlying the need for a better distribution of pop- 
ulation is the drift of employment away from both manu- 
facturing and farming. On the whole, neither will ever 
support an increasing number of workers. The majority 
of gainful workers are already in service occupations, and 
the proportion will steadily increase. By forming decen- 
tralized, workable communities of sufficient size, with a 
suitable share of self-containment, it will be possible to 
bring millions of people within range of the civilized 
services, with money enough to pay for them. As this re- 
adjustment is gradually perfected, there will be an oppor- 
tunity to employ the necessary percentage of workers in 
services which is, of course, the ultimate answer to tech- 
nological unemployment in factory and farm. 
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Social Purposes and New Plans 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


Ours “is one of those times in history,” says Mr. Mumford, 


“when the dreamers will turn out to be the practical men.” Ail 


of us — along with labor, finance, realtors, management, gov- 


ernment — are cast in new roles in this prophetic article. 


For THE LAST DECADE, THE DESIRE FOR A BETTER CIVILIZATION 
has been working like a ferment in American life. The 
movement itself is much older than the 1930s; it began 
with the founding of the country itself. But each genera- 
tion rediscovers it, restates it, revalues it, and takes fur- 
ther steps toward achieving it. 

In the past, the main basis for this effort has lain in our 


control of material resources and natural energies: our, 


conquest of the land and the machine. And at the same 
time this has been the greatest obstacle; for the land has 
been laid waste and stripped, in a reckless search for tem- 
porary profits and private gains. Similarly, the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprise has thrown a barrier across 
our more humane hopes. Where profits could not be 
promised, all the wheels of industry stalled. Profits, not 
human need, were the chief incentives for production dur- 
ing the last century. 

Today these conditions have changed before our eyes; 
and though the old myths and catchwords still hold men’s 
allegiance, their actions point in a new direction. The con- 
ditions of economic life itself, once a barrier to more hu- 
mane purposes, have now become favorable to them. We 
are not merely on the brink of a new era in human activ- 
ity; in many cases we have moved over the brink. We are 
laying down the foundations of a new stage in human 
culture, as different from the territorial conquest and the 
industrial exploitation of the recent past as that period 
was different from the feudalism and pious enterprise of 
the Middle Ages. 

Fifteen years ago, when the Survey Graphic published 
its first number on Regional Planning, the groundwork 
for this change and its human goals were already visible. 
But the actual means that were to effect this social trans- 
formation were not altogether clear even to those who 
were able to picture the goals. Unlike the more apocalyp- 
tic dreams of the Marxists, which relied solely on a shift 
in economic and political power, the new dream was 
founded on technical improvements like the introduction 
of giant power, the decentralization of the units of pro- 
duction, the integration of community planning and hous- 
ing. But the motive power for the transformation was 
lacking. As long as people hoped for more human benefit 
to come from profit-making enterprise than from public 
works nothing short of a revolutionary overthrow of the 
existing institutions seemed capable of transforming these 
narrow aims. 

During the last ten years, however, both the negative 
and the positive agents of change have become visible. 

Negatively, the conditions for this transformation are: 

1. The existence of a paralyzing number of unemployed 
workers, piling up to twelve or fourteen millions during 
the acute periods of crisis, never much below ten million. 
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2. The existence of a vast over-plus of savings, probably 
as much as double the amount privately invested in any 
given year. 

3. The deterioration of urban land whose prospects of 
improvement rested upon a continual congestion of popu- 
lation—and a steady scaling down of urban land values. 

The latter fact, in every American city whose municipal 
investments for water works, sewage systems, and high- 
ways were based on the premise of continued expansion, 
throws the municipality pretty close to the point of out- 
right bankruptcy. This becomes ever more acute as its 
population dribbles off, often lured by its own highway 
constructions, into non-taxpaying areas in the city’s hin- 
terland. 

All these facts indicate the need for rational economic 
action. At the same time, experimentally, a whole group 
of new enterprises and new public agencies have been 
created, whose purpose has been to mitigate the worst 
effects of our economic paralysis, and to devise means in 
the future whereby a more valuable pattern of social and 
economic activities can be created. On the side of rational 
planning and administration, the activities of the National 
Resources Committee have been important: in the field 
of urban rehabilitation, the work of the various federal 
housing agencies—and the Farm Security Program— 
has done as much in seven years as the most sanguine 
advocates of housing improvement, twenty years ago, 
could have hoped to accomplish in a whole generation. 
The WPA has established the principle that if industry 
does not create fresh jobs, the jobless must create fresh 
industry. 


Endings Are Beginnings 


THERE ARE VARIOUS WAYS OF INTERPRETING BOTH THE 
negative and the positive set of facts. Both of them, how- 
ever, plainly indicate the end of the period when capitalist 
enterprise was in the act of expanding, and needed work- 
ers so desperately that it reached into orphan asylums and 
forced peasants away from their immemorial villages, in 
order to have hands. Economic enterprise cannot go for- 
ward, driven by its past motives, without destroying civi- 
lization through war, impoverishment and chaos. Nor can 
our productive mechanism go backward without destroy- 
ing itself, by forfeiting the economies, the rationalizations, 
the ordered methods of work, and the large scale collective 
direction of men that it was the glory of capitalism to 
have created. In this situation one may say of housing, 
community building, and regional development what Vol- 
taire once said of God: if they had not existed, it would 
have been necessary to invent them. 

The motive power for the change we are witnessing 
lies in the conditions that every group and class in our 
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society must confront. For a century and a half, the people 
of the United States were committed to a program of 
expansion. From the East came the pressure of impover- 
ished workers, exiled European patriots, hopeful adven- 
turers, swaggering speculators: the new immigrants from 
overseas added to the push of our own birthrate. We had 
to feed the hungry and house the homeless; and whether 
we did this well or ill, the main point was that we had to 
do it immediately. 

Westward stretched our land—the fertile corn land, the 
mountains seamed with coal and densely mantled with 
timber, the wheat lands of the northern prairie, the bot- 
tomlands of the South where cotton flourished, the arid 
lands, white with alkali, that challenged the imagination 
of the Mormons, the warm sheltered valleys of the Cali- 
fornia coast, where men grew grapes whose wine rivalled 
the gold and the garnets in the mountains. A lonely coun- 
try that cried for the white man’s companionship; a rich 
country that awakened his appetites for power and ease. 
The lure of plenty abetted the hard push of necessity. 

The demand was pressing; the tempo of productive 
effort was fast; and in that expanding territory, with its 
expanding population and expanding market, the oppor- 
tunities for financial gain were enormous. Like an army 
in wartime, we marched across the continent and camped 
by the wayside. Buoyed up by our victories over terrible 
material obstacles, even those who fell on the march, 
wounded or famished, still shared the general elation. 
Progress had no limit; expansion had no goal. In the mid- 
dle of the Civil War the leaders of the Republic confidently 
looked forward to the time when our country would hold 
three hundred million people. 

Now this whole process of expansion is rapidly coming 
to an end; and a great many people, brought up in the 
belief in our “boundless destiny,” are dismayed or non- 
plussed. Naively, they fancied a temporary condition was 
a permanent one; and they still hold to the dream of the 
early pioneer, though the only true representatives of that 
tradition today are the dreary and defeated Joads. Unfor- 
tunately for these die-hards, the old pattern of life can lead 
only to poverty, insecurity, blight, and bankruptcy. 

But the end of one period is always the beginning of 
another. If we understand our present situation, and do 
not seek sentimentally to live in a past that no longer 
holds our future nor attempt by aggressive means to pro- 
long the habits of expansion, we shall lay down the pat- 
tern for a more durable culture. The new period before 
us is the period of resettlement and rebuilding. 


Why We Must Rebuild and Recultivate 


For A CENTURY AND A HALF THE WHOLE STRUCTURE OF OUR 
economic life was based upon the threefold expansion of 
territory, industrial equipment, and population. All those 
processes have now either completely halted or are slow- 
ing down rapidly to a point at which stability will shortly 
be reached. The population of the United States, for ex- 
ample, will be on a replacement basis between 1945 and 
1965. Territorial expansion on a large scale is no longer 
possible anywhere. Not merely have we reached our own 
frontiers but the world is closing up many of its last 
pioneer areas in Manchuria, Siberia, and Africa. Finally 
industrial expansion is now coming to an end, insofar 
as it is based upon past conditions. No longer will expan- 
sion be due to territorial conquest, the differential advan- 
tages of a mechanized over a non-mechanized people, or 
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CONCENTRATION 


What the 1940 Census might 
show if interpreted in the form 
of an ideographic map. Each 
symbol represents an indus- 
trial area with corresponding 
concentration of population. 


the replacement of handicraft by machine processes. All 
these causes for expansion belong to the past. 

In short, the United States is now entering a period of 
economic stability. The era of physical growth lies behind 
us, as it lies behind any adult organism. We are now 
about to enter a period of maturity, where the problem is 
to maintain a dynamic equilibrium, as in the human body. 
Mere physical growth can no longer be our main activity. 
We can no longer expand physically by adding to our 
area. We must expand vertically, by cultivating our re- 
sources better. We can no longer expand industrially by 
creating wholesale our new physical equipment: we must 
reorganize our productive mechanism for the purpose of 
using it more continuously, more intensively, above all, 
more purposefully. We can no longer add to our market 
just by increasing our numbers: we must add to it by 
increasing the standard of living for a relatively fixed 
population. 

If our expansion takes place at all, in other words, it 
will be in another dimension from that of the past: ver- 
tically rather than horizontally, by improving the stand- 
ard of living at the expense of profits, rather than by rais- 
ing the opportunities for profit at the expense of our 
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JUSTRY AND POPULATION 
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standard of living. Social purpose will limit profits. 

This change involves a profound orientation in all our 
activities. Instead of facing it, our industrial and financial 
and political leaders keep on hoping and praying that 
some new industry will start the ball rolling again down 
the same alley. They dream of universal air-conditioning 
for houses that, if they were correctly designed, would 
not need it; or they dream that some other set of mechan- 
ical gadgets will wipe out the absence of new territories, 
new people and new industries. Such archaic fantasies 
are proof of the fact that our leaders are not familiar 
with the classic texts of even capitalistic economics. For 
John Stuart Mill, in the heyday of Victorian exploitation, 
predicted the coming era of stability. He saw, with re- 
markable foresight, that a stationary state would come 
about as soon as the opportunities for colonial investment 
disappeared and the population rate ceased to rise. Curi- 
ously enough, these predictions occur in a passage in the 
“Principles of Political Economy” that contains his most 
quoted pronouncement—‘It is doubtful if all the mechani- 
cal inventions yet made have lightened the day’s work of 
any human being.” I cannot forbear to quote Mill here 
because the point he makes is essential to our understand- 
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ing of the need for more social goals than we now have. 

“It is scarcely necessary to remark,” says Mill, “that a 
stationary condition of capital and population implies no 
stationary state of human improvement. There would be 
as much scope as ever for all kinds of mental culture and 
moral and social progress; as much room for improving 
the Art of Living, and much more likelihood of its being 
improved, when minds cease to be engrossed by the art of 
getting on. Even the industrial arts might be as earnestly 
and successfully cultivated, with this sole difference, that 
instead of seeing no purpose but the increase of wealth, 
industrial improvements would produce their legitimate 
effect, in abridging labor.” 

Even people who have accepted the notion of a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and advantage have too 
glibly pictured this in past terms, as mainly a mere rise in 
money wages and incomes. They have looked forward to 
this wider distribution of purchasing power as giving a 
stimulus to production, along the same lines it followed 
in the past. The fact of the matter is, however, that one 
can already detect a change in the incidence of demand. 
Today, ever larger sums of money are included in munici- 
pal budgets for the collective (Continued on page 128) 
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“Legitimate Military Objectives” 


IN THE CLOUDLEsS FLoripa sKY AS I WRITE 
these words a score or more of great 
bombing planes in military formation 
are roaring, on their way I suppose to 
some air base down Miami way. It is a 
perfect day for a bombing raid; but I 
have given them scarcely a glance—it is 
a thing of almost daily occurrence. Each 
night and each morning, at a moment 
seldom varying by more than seconds, an 
airplane passes exactly over the house 
where I am sojourning; I know that to 
or from the nearby airport it is carrying 
mail, and passengers pursuing hither and 
yon their lawful and presumably innocent 
occasions. But always there flashes across 
my mind the vision of little children, 
fugitive or in what may be left of their 
homes, in Spain, Poland, Abyssinia, Fin- 
land—to say nothing of England, Ger- 
many, France; anywhere in the slowly 
spreading jurisdiction of war actual or 
threatening—looking up terrified at the 
skies which used to afford so much of 
interest and delight . .. wondrous twink- 
ling stars, maybe the reindeer of Santa 
Claus. Most of them will have been 
told even that the loving Father God 
lives up there! 

For I know that nowadays in the dia- 
bolical patter of warfare the home has 
become a “legitimate military objective.” 
It has been learned by experience that 
the ultimate war resource, whether for 
defense or offense, is the spirit of the 
nation’s people; that when that breaks 
the army is through. And the spirit of 
the nation has its seed-bed and abiding 
place in the homes of the people. But 
aside from that, these airports, like the 
one not far from my house, are the nests 
and starting places for the air forces. 
To destroy them is obviously a military 
objective, and’ a bomb dropped by an 
airplane 10,000 feet above may find its 
target anywhere within a wide radius. 
Nothing a mile away, as I chance to 
be, is safe. 

More than that, the factory district in 
any town is a “legitimate objective,” 
for any factory may be making war es- 
sentials such as food and clothing. In 
the nature of modern industry,and eco- 
nomics, the crowded “residential dis- 
tricts” of the working people cluster 
about the factories. So the packed tene- 
ments and little homes of the poor are 
especially in the area of destruction. 
And the working people themselves, 
skilled craftsmen and common laborers, 
are quite as essential to war production 
as the factory buildings and equipment. 
A “direct hit” upon a first class mechanic 
—or upon the little home whose exist- 
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In lieu of his regulan department, “Through 
Neighbors’ Doorways,” Mr. Gavit packs 
the spirit of this special number in a stir- 
ring footnote for Architects and Planners. 


ence is his life incentive—might be a 
more damaging casualty to the credit 
of a bomber than the obliteration of a 
stuffed-shirt in the uniform of a major 
general. 


EVER DECEIVED AND DECEIVING, GIVEN ES- 
pecially to kidding himself, man writes 
lying histories about his own, his neigh- 
bor’s and his “enemy’s” motives, prow- 
ess and aspirations, inventing and per- 
verting facts, contriving alibis and jus- 
tifications. They have long lives, these 
yarns; a large part of the labor of his- 
torians is concerned with them. But man 
cannot make his buildings lie—any more 
than a spider, a snake, a shellfish, can 
make its integument or its dwelling lie— 
about his character, his ideas or his man- 
ner of living. 

Ninety-nine percent of all buildings in 
the world (so assert the authoritative 
writers) are dwellings. Fully that propor- 
tion of human interest and activity cen- 
ters there directly or indirectly: In no 
way more certainly can we trace the his- 
tory of civilization or sense its character 
at any time or place including Here and 
Now, than in the plan, arrangement, 
construction and decoration, and the use 
in general, of the buildings, temporary 
or permanent, intended for human hab- 
itation. As the great Chicago architect- 
philosopher Louis Henry Sullivan (1856- 
1924) said in one of his Kindergarten 
Chats*: 

“No people can create except in its 
own subjective image. . . . What people 
are within, their buildings express with- 
out, and, inversely, what buildings are 
objectively is a sure index of what peo- 
ple are subjectively.” 

Every time the Soviet Russians, Ger- 
mans, Japanese, Italians—or anybody 
else upon any pretext—drop bursting 
death upon a community, they show 
despite all pious professions what they 
think of people, and of homes. So like- 
wise do they when in their own or con- 
quered lands, in the ostensible interest of 
an artificial homogeneity of “race” or 
“culture,” or for even more shameful and 
shameless political reasons, they ruthless- 
ly uproot and transport folk en masse 


* Quoted by Charles Harris Whitaker in his de 
lightful “The Story of Architecture from 
Rameses to Rockefeller.” Halcyon House, New 
York. pee $1.69, postpaid by Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc. 


from beloved abodes won perhaps by 
ancient ancestors. Before their hapless 
victims were Finns, Poles, Ethiopians, 
Chinese, Jews, kulaks or what else you 
will, they were people; men, mothers, 
children, each with his right as good as 
any to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—in whatever home he has, 
“be it ever so humble”; a right which 
forever lays the burden of proof upon all 
reasons of state. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
America may boast with the tongues of 
men and of angels their devotion to the 
home and to freedom of individual de- 
velopment; but the boast is challenged 
by their tolerance of conditions and cus- 
toms destructive of the home and deter- 
rent to individuality. Not only our slums 
of which we have become increasingly 
ashamed but our complacently admired 
newer arrangements for perpetuating 
herd habitation both in the crowded city 
neighborhoods and in the country where 
there is only the “realtor’s” specious ex- 
cuse for piling people in layers, charac- 
terize our social ideas and ideals; or, bet- 
ter still, betray the paucity, confusion or 
absence of them. So far as the home is 
concerned, they disclose the essence of our 
contemporary civilization with depress- 
ing accuracy. The only excuse that we 
can make with a straight face is that a 
vast inchoate transition, a deep organic 
fermentation of human society, is in 
process; that what we are doing is from 
hand to mouth, blindly experimental and 
transitory; that no man can yet construe 
its meaning or intelligently design the 
habitation for that which is to come. 

In the long run, form must follow 
function, must be in large measure cre- 
ated by it; when that is reversed it in- 
evitably handicaps, perverts, or even de- 
stroys the function. When, for example, 
in a certain great and outwardly beauti- 
ful structure in New York City, the 
activities of a tremendous railroad center 
were subordinated to the preconceived 
design of a magnificent Greek temple, 
the incongruity of form and function, to 
say the least inevitably assured incon- 
venience ever after. In another contrast- 
ing instance there was first an exhaustive 
collation, ‘study and coordination of 
functions, and the great railroad station 
was designed and constructed solely to 
fit and serve them. In designing a house 
these days, the architect has and can 
have little idea of what he is designing 
for. How can he create intelligently or 
with emotional conviction without some 
confident knowledge of and respect for 
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the living organism that is to occupy the 
structure? The fundamental reason for 
the panorama of architectural nonsense 
in house building is that, especially in 
America, we have so largely lost track 
of the functions of the home. 

The home used to be, as one diction- 
ary definition puts it, “the abiding place 
of the affections.” How can it be that 
now, when all the forces and trends of 
life conspire to scatter and ephemeralize 
affections and relationships—including 
marriage itself? Within two generations 
still living, from being a life center 
about a “family altar,’ a place devoted 
to child nurture and group culture and 
loyalty around an evening lamp, we have 
seen the home become all too generally 
a mere nominal family headquarters 
from which to scatter; a mail address 
and telephone number for the making 
of “dates”; a storage place for clothing; 
a shelter available when all the other 
places are closed. 


THE OLDER AND SIMPLER LIFE, OF SETTLED 
habits and traditions developed in pre- 
ponderantly rural and village conditions, 
of limited variety and short travel radius, 
where the activities connected with 
church and Sunday school were almost 
the only forms of entertainment and so- 
cial gathering, favored the self-centered 
home. The cheapening of the automo- 
bile, the extension of good roads, the 
amplification of the means of communi- 
cation and information, the distracting 
radio and the air raid of the largely de- 
moralizing movies upon even very small 
communities, have gone far toward de- 
stroying the home as a social center and 
unit, and toward undermining both the 
sense and the authority of parental re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, along with these 
and for whatever reasons, moral, social, 
economic, has come more than a tend- 
ency toward the vanishment of the fam- 
ily itself. More than a gap of time... 
there’s a catastrophic chasm, between 
great-grandfather’s big house, bustling 
with thirteen children and their flocking 
progeny, and the tiny bungalows delib- 
erately planned for two; the kitchenette 
cubby-holes in the big apartment house 
whence of mornings you may see men 
and women emerge to exercise their dogs. 
With what sense of worthwhile purpose 
or artistic enthusiasm may the architect 
design a “home” for a “family” consist- 
ing of gainfully employed man and 
woman, two dogs and maybe a parrot, 
a bristling cellarette and an equipment 
of new-fangled patent contraceptives? 
The shift from separate dwellings into 
hotels, flats and cramped quarters in 
apartment houses and tenements has 
been accompanied by the virtual disap- 
pearance of housekeeping occupations, 
including the substitution of prepared 
foods and ready-made clothing, with con- 
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sequent loss of occasion for all the forms 
of domestic skill, as well as of the shar- 
ing of the household joys and responsi- 
bilities. Those household occupations did 
more than contribute to the household 
labor—they afforded invaluable training 
of hands and aptitudes and judgment 
and development of brain-centers for 
every purpose. That sharing of responsi- 
bility in the smallest social unit was in- 
dispensable preparation for the larger 
responsibilities of citizenship. We have 
not yet contrived anything to replace 
these things. 


Latety I HAVE sEEN THE FAMILY RE- 
ferred to as “the smallest democracy.” 
That will do well enough, perhaps, as 
rhetoric expressive of “wishful think- 
ing”; though whether it is or not in any 
given case is a question of fact to be 
ascertained. I have seen such, and very 
wonderful they were to see; but I have 
seen also and oftener despotisms, patri- 
archies and matriarchies ruled capri- 
ciously by the ignorant prejudices and 
whims of petty tyrants. That situation 
is in the dangerous throes of revolution 
today, with the mischief and destruction 
of fine indispensable things, inseparable 
from revolutions. God knows what may 
be the outcome . . . the intervening an- 
archy with absence of any discipline 
whatever is hardly an improvement. 
Nevertheless I acknowledge no argu- 
ment as to the family’s being forever the 
indivisible molecule, the ultimate organic 
cell of human social existence. It may, 
like other biological cells, become dis- 
eased or go crazy and proliferate cancer- 
ously; but that 7s disease, and the whole 
power of the Cosmos forever seeks to 
prevent and to cure it. The creative pat- 
tern within, which impels the prolifera- 
tion of life in any cell, operates sleep- 
lessly. In the heart of every normal man 
and woman abides the impulse to estab- 
lish and maintain a family unit, to cre- 
ate a home to be and to shelter its life. 
Yes, I assert that the absence of that im- 
pulse is per se evidence of abnormality 
of emotion, or of frustrative early life 
experience warping to that result. Over- 
whelming is the evidence that the youth 
of our day, in America and I dare say in 
all the world, has no desire so keen as 
that for a social order to restore the op- 
portunity for normal, wholesome parent- 
hood, and by the same token, for 
knowledge to help them perform it well. 
Precisely because the home is forever 
the primal cell and core of social life, the 
heart-unit of any people’s being, it is and 
always has been a “legitimate military 
objective.” To break it up or anyway to 
dominate it in its essentials of procrea- 
tion and education is the surest way to 
disorganize, dishearten and control a 
population. In the totalitarian countries, 
in the nature of totalitarian philosophy 


in all its forms of expression, theological 
as well as political, it is cardinal pro- 
cedure to take possession of the homes, 
of the very cradle with its material for 
cannon fodder, for the conditioned, un- 
thinking obedience of body and mind, to 
be inculcated from the outset at the 
mother’s knees. The famous, or infa- 
mous, janissaries of the Turkish army, 
established in the fourteenth century by 
the Sultan Orkhan, consisted chiefly of 
men seized in little childhood in the 
rape of Christian homes and trained to 
be devils. They lasted three centuries; 
but the spirit of liberty within them 
broke through at last, the institution was 
abolished a century ago, destroyed by 
the undying impulse of democracy, ever 
breaking through the shells of tyranny. 
Nazi Germany and fascist Italy have kid- 
napped their childhood and gutted their 
schools for the avowed purpose of sup- 
pressing that impulse—the technique is 
inherent in the. processes of despotism. 
While the soldier rules, the home will 
be his victim. 


CuarLtes Harris WHITAKER, IN “HE 
Story of Architecture, from Rameses to 
Rockefeller,” referred to before, points 
out dramatically how helpless the archi- 
tect is under the sway of the Zetigeist; 
of the ideas, relationships, customs and 
institutions of his time: 

“So long as all nations are still a de- 
pressing mixture of palace and hovel, 
now as for five thousand years, it would 
perhaps be safer not to be too insistent 
on the word civilization, except in the 
original sense of people living together 
in something larger than a hamlet. 
Building, let it not be forgotten, has 
been as potent in sowing the seeds of 
decay as in nourishing the plant of 
growth. Since the Egyptians , began 
throwing up mud-screens in the Nile 
valley, there has been no change, in that 
respect. One can build either way, for 
growth or for decay. A thousand cities, 
since Memphis, barricaded themselves 
behind great walls, but none was strong 
enough to stall off the rot that lay be- 
hind them. No city rose, or has yet risen, 
where the builders were asked to do 
what they have so long known how to 
do—make a fine city for all who dwell 
therein.” 

Let us not blame the architect for do- 
ing the best he can to house appropriate- 
ly the kind of home we give him as his 
problem. In the long run what he does 
will tell the truth unerringly about our 
current ideas and the sincerity of the 
ideals and purposes that we avow. The 
enemy of the home is not in attack from 
without; it is in the confusion and 
hypocrisy and decay within. When we 
understand and take seriously the func- 
tion of the home, the architect with joy 
will build a fitting habitation for it. 
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Tee Unrrep Srares ts 2PE For 4 SEASON 
of native-born thinking. The fresh date 
line itself invites us to adventures in 
autarchy of the mind and spirit, We are 
about done with importing European 
ideologies; and at home we are under 
going a poweriul purge of isms. We got 
nowhere as fellow travelers on other 
people’s rubberneck buses, though we 
may owe thanks for the ride, recalling 
whatever we learned of the ideals of pure 
communism or the causes of fascism. 
It will be a great relief to get to work 
without constant fights over labels. The 
meaning, and part of the force, have 

out of the smear words, Red and Fascist: 
and the dilemma we feared confronted 
us—communism or fascism—has broken 
down, for you cannot have a dilemma 
with one hom, now revealed as a com 
mon tyranny of force. Against that we 
inevitably choose democracy. 

To think out anew the nature and 
forms of democracy is the job we can 
put our minds on, without diversion into 
false quarrels. True, our tall thinking 
may be done on borrowed time, for war 
may blot out our plans within the year, 
but the discipline of thinking may be a 
wise occupational therapy for a distracted 
time. What else is there to do but to 
take this American age and place and 
present facts and try to draw Up native 
blueprints of our hopes and future? 


THE Moop AND APPRoacH oF Prog. 
Charles E. Merriam’s “Prologue to Poli- 
tics” is precisely suited to our need. It is 
not a manual of practice, bot a Primer 
of axioms, a primer that digests the en- 
cyclopedias, and sets down the base lines 
for the new calculus of democracy. Here 
is the open-mindedness and faith of wis- 
dom rooted in knowledge. The keynote 
is a sense of time and an awareness of 
the need for change. He has so mastered 
the rise and fall of governmental forms 
that he is not afraid, and counsels “Pa- 
Hence.” Creative evolution takes time, 
and demands cooperation with change, 
Prevision, administration by intelligence, 
and constant reference to our Purposes 
and values. You will find no more heart. 
ening words today than his brief creed 
that repudiates the master-slave Philoso- 
phy, asserts the principles of general con- 
sent by men treated as ities on a 
“fraternal basis,” under leadership based 
oN cooperation, not violence, with a con- 
tinuous scrutiny of the organization of 
consent. He is not downhearted. 

Among the problems of the 
generation he lists: the role of representa- 
tive bodies and their basis on itori 
occupational, functional, and other units, 
and their place in public discussion, with 
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PROLOGUE TO POLITICS, Geri E Mee 
cam Uses of an Press 113 pe 
Price $1.58 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION, br 
SSF oo PE? wt Alam C Reiley. Harper. 


223 pa Ps 
AMERICA REBORN, by Releh I Woods. Lamg- 
Gams. 376 we. Price $3. 

Poszasi iy Sarvey Ascocistes, Ine. 
reference to the radio and the sampling 
polls. Will the radio restore the town 
hall concept, or blindly serve the minis- 
ter of propaganda? Shall we pension law- 
makers to make their job attractive? 
Must twenty-one years remain the age 
for granting the vote? Can we revise the 
Pation in policy-making? What will be 
the places of the executive, and the cx 
pext? To think out such bedrock ques- 


Perceive that “consent is an idea, not a 


mechanism .. - an attitude, not a law.” 


To THAT EXD WE SHALL NEED TO UNDER 
stand the very nature of organization, 


ening to consider the rules of organiza- 
ton in a time of dis organization, and to 


can pattern of society. 

Fortunately, this blueprint for organ- 
ization contains no blueprints. It begins 
eee a Senor; ae 


organ- 

ization. Then the scalar, or hierarchical, 

Principle with its elements of leadership, 
: er TES zl efiniti 


rected. It exists cven around a dictate 
as Merriam points out. i 

The illumination of these ideas (ax 
given im a series of chapters on orgai 
ization in the ancient state, under fenda 
ism, in the church, the army, and it 
dustry. Here are the lessons of histor 
on organization that we have forgotte 
or never known. Scholarship is blende 
with modernity and the reader constan’ 
ly delighted with sidclights on the Jesu 
order, on the job of an army staff, am 
on the complexity of organization i 
modem industry. And the point is tha 
by such approaches to our social prob 
lems we get a set of axioms that ma 
Prove umiversal enough to serve ou 
grave need. 


“Asseaica Resorn” Is 4 LIKE PIECE 01 
structural thinking, with a thesis that i 
basic for the matter of ing. Ralpt 
Woods sets forth, with massed evidenc: 
and righteous anger, the need to correct 
by decentralization a lopsided concentra 
tion of people, moncy, and industry im 
certain regions of the United States. 
The metropolis is indicted as a social 
blight and economic waste. It is not 
worth what it costs. Likewise it is ex. 
travagant folly to stuff ourselves and our 
TESOUCes Into Certain séctions, especially 
the Adantic northeast, so that we have 
to haul stuff back and forth at high cost 
to everybody. The forces that Produced 
this congestion are traced with admirable 
skill, and the evidence supports the in- 
dictment. 


The future will depend on our use of 
power to spread industry, 
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INVESTMENT HOUSING PAYS 


(Continued from page 77) 


director of the Buhl Foundation has said, they are not 
“limited dividend,” but “assured dividend corporations.” 

The field of investment housing is almost limitless. Its 
scope depends on its increasing ability, through experience, 
to use the advantages and businesslike financing of large scale 
operation under technical leadership to cut costs and improve 
housing. The market will be constantly increased as it be- 
comes possible to make good community housing available to 
broader and broader levels in the economic pyramid. 

Where is the money coming from for investment housing? 
First from the insurance companies, the savings banks, and 
other lending institutions that have in the past held mort- 
gages on most of the residential property in this country. 
During the depression they have been forced to foreclose a 
large part of their loans, accept a lower interest rate, or do 
without any return, or take over properties depreciated below 
the value of the mortgage. But for the assistance of the gov- 
ernment, they would not have weathered the storm. Now 
they have so little faith in the old system of financing that 
they require FHA insurance before they will place a loan. 
Much of the property that is being forced back on their hands 
is in areas that have depreciated in value because of surround- 
ing blight. Values will be completely wiped out unless blight 
is eliminated by complete rebuilding. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has pointed 
the way. The principles of investment housing that have been 
followed at Parkchester must be applied to the rebuilding of 
the blighted areas of our cities and to the creation of new 
modern communities. 

The need of new communities exists in every part of the 
country. Our eighteenth century cities have been made obso- 
lete by nineteenth century inventions. New forms of cities are 
needed quite as much as new houses. To demonstrate clearly 
new functional forms, completely new towns such as Rad- 
burn and Greenbelt are needed. The great opportunity of 
investment housing will be found in building such communi- 
ties in close contact with industrial opportunity on a sound 
business basis. Such development should have governmental 
cooperation similar to that which the Garden City of Welwyn 
has received in England. 

An even more pressing need is the rebuilding of the blighted 
areas of our cities. So far government has attempted to attack 
the herculean task of replacing the slums with decent com- 
munities singlehanded. When one considers the extent of 
blight in most of our cities, it is apparent that thé job of 
replacing those areas is beyond the capacity or means of gov- 
ernment or any single agency. Nor is it desirable to centralize 
all experimentation in the development of new forms and 
technique. Here is a task that requires the coordinated efforts 
of government, sound business, and far-seeing technical skill 
and vision. 

The investment companies should plan, construct and oper- 
ate projects as complete neighborhood communities. So that 
these communities shall not consist of a single restricted in- 
come group, the housing developments of the government and 
investment companies should be coordinated and related in 
the rebuilding of cities. The government must continue to 
subsidize the lower income groups that cannot be served on 
a business basis. It will start at the bottom. The investment 
companies will start at the top and work down. They will 
house those groups that can be served on a business basis, 
there will remain those who, although they do not require 
large subsidies, cannot pay enough to tempt business invest- 
ment. Their homes can be financed by the use of money at 
the very low rates at which the government alone can afford 
to lend and, if need be, on the basis of the gradual amortiza- 
tion of loans, but without interest. 
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a. = 
SOCIAL PURPOSES AND NEW PLANS 
(Continued from page 121) 


provision of utilities and services, such as those offered by 
museums, libraries, schools, parks, and playgrounds; and in 
state budgets, expenditures of the same order, plus capital 
invested in parkways, large natural recreation areas, and simi- 
lar fields, occupy a more conspicuous place. Once these insti- 
tutions were either privately operated, like turnpikes and 
schools, or they did not exist: now non-profit making activi- 
ties absorb an ever greater share of our capital investment. 

It is through expenditures in all these departments, rather 
than in commercially restricted forms of production, that the 
standard of living, particularly during the last two decades, 
has been slowly rising. Housing and community building 
are but the latest of a series of important functions that em- 
phasize the needs of the citizen rather than the gains of the 
private enterpriser and shareholder as the determining ele- 
ment in capital investment. On a scale undreamed of fifteen 
years ago, the wiping out of slums, the rebuilding of blighted 
areas, and the provision of publicly supported housing for 
the lower income groups has already taken place. These gains 
have been outlined in the present issue of Survey Graphic; 
but if this analysis of our economic and social situation today 
is correct, they are but a faint beginning of a much greater 
movement which will transform our whole civilization. 

The change to a stable economy, in other words, means a 
change from purely quantitative standards sanctioned by 
profit, to qualitative standards, sanctioned by human welfare. 
There is nothing to be gained by glossing over the implica- 
tions of this condition. It means, for one thing, that investors 
will have to seek security rather than a high return, and that 
where this security is guaranteed by the community as a 
whole, the charge for money must dwindle steadily. And it 
means further that the surplus of industry will go into rais- 
ing the level of the workers’ incomes rather than into main- 
taining dividends. 

The New Dealers, who sought to restore profits and raise 
wages, who sought to maintain the old real estate values and 
interest rates through the HOLC and to create new housing 
through the PWA and the USHA have been baffled by the 
fact that they have been planning for two different economies. 
As a result, their efforts have in part canceled out; and they 
have created confusion. Only quacks can, in the present situ- 
ation, promise to make everybody richer and happier. The 
fact is that all the changes described in this number involve 
a steady redistribution of the national income: not alone 
between rich groups and poor groups, but between rich and 
poor parts of the country. Their promise is to make commu- 
nities and regions wealthier, and to make a better /ife possible 
even for those counted in the upper 8 or 10 percent. 


From Spending to Living Standards 


ANOTHER POINT MUST BE EMPHASIZED. IT 1s NO USE MERELY TO 
increase the quantity of goods we at present produce; we 
must also change the kind, and we must direct human inter- 
ests and satisfactions into new channels. Our present vast 
national consumption of candies and chewing gum must be 
set over against our insufficient consumption of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers; our enormous expenditures for cosmetics 
must be balanced against a serious lack of health and beauty 
among the underpaid and undernourished millions; our 
production of cheap motor cars must be set over against our 
long arrears in creating homes and neighborhoods whose 
drab environment now make people, in desperation, take to 
the highroad—only to travel further and fare worse. The 
Lynds’ description of Middletown, where the poorer workers 
possess a motor car but not a decent house over their heads 
or a garden to cultivate or a place for their little children to 
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play is a description of Muddletown. And today Muddletowa 
is everywhere. 

The problem of what to produce, as well as how much to 
produce, was one that machine industry itself was originally 
forced to face. We forget how deliberately the standards of 
handicraft were broken down by salesmanship and how a 
taste for the new, the fashionable, the machine-made, was 
effected. The symbol of this was in the household of the 
prosperous farmer, who put his handsome colonial heirlooms 
in the carriage shed and replaced them by Grand Rapids’ ma. 
chine-made golden oak. Machine industry had to embark up- 
on a deliberate educational campaign to persuade people of 
the righteousness of clean hands, the beauty of sheer silk 
stockings, the elegance of vacuum cleaners, and the “economy”: 
of cheap motor cars. 

So, not less but more, in a period of stabilization we 
must awaken the dormant desire for a comely environment; 
awaken pride in home and region; replace spending stand- 
ards with living standards; give dignity and meaning to the 
arts of life. The watchwords for the new age are not expan- 
sion but balance, not exploitation but renewal, not conquest 
but cultivation. Profit cannot be the main incentive of pro- 
duction under this new regime; it can only remain as a 
residual motive, useful to the extent that it delivers the goods. 
Nor can mechanical perfection be the sole goal of industrial 
activity. Above these past aims and past motives stands a new 
one: the cultivation of human life. 


Implications of Stability 


ALTHOUGH THE ULTIMATE RESULT OF STABILITY WILL BE A 
slowing down of the tempo of production, in our generation 
this effect may easily be cushioned through the need for 
catching up on long arrears. These arrears are the result of 
makeshift production, jerrybuilding, economic cross-purposes, 
and wasteful utilization of resources. During the nineteenth 
century we improved individual articles of housing equip- 
ment, but lost the noble domestic pattern of the early New 
England village. So, too, we improved individual parts of our 
environment; but we allowed the pattern of the whole to 
deteriorate. In order to meet the needs of living in the twen- 
tieth century, according to twentieth century standards, we 
must rebuild, on a far more generous plan with far more 
durable materials, our whole environment. 

Our task is an immense one. We have to turn shacks into 
houses; we have to turn barren arteries of traffic into park- 
ways; we have to return wastelands, cutover lands, eroded 
lands, into grass covered fields or forest covered slopes. We 
have to take valleys as large as that of the Inland Empire in 
Washington, and by means of great dams, irrigation works, 
and power plants, as great as the Grand Coulee, we have 
to alter the possibilities for human occupation. We have to 
take our socially eroded lands—our run-down factory districts, 
our blighted urban areas, our over-expanded metropolises— 
and turn them into culturally productive communities; re- 
pairing with public funds what is good, rebuilding what is 
bad. St. Louis only the other day converted a blighted area 
in the middle of the city into a park. Similarly, every city 
must proceed to replace bleak parking lots with comely parks, 
rotting buildings with playgrounds, congested tenements or 
ramshackle structures with communal housing. We have to 
offer a fuller social life to the lonely farm family; we have to 
offer a more individualized and dignified existence to urban 
workers, caught in the wheels of a cold, impersonal machine. 

None of these new tasks exists in a void; none of these 
items on a program of rebuilding our land and making it 
fit for permanent occupancy can be fulfilled by itself. The 
improvement of the earth, the increase of industrial efficiency, 
the provision of durable houses and cities, are part of a 
unified process; and they make demands for changes in our 
habits and laws, in our methods of planning and adminis- 


tration, in our criteria for sound investment of capital, and 
in our expectations of results and returns. These changes are 
already in process. The rates of interest and profit are drop- 
ping; and as opportunities for financial investment at high 
rates disappear, the opportunities for social investment at 
extremely low rates must widen. We need billions of dollars 
annually for the work of civic reconstruction and regional 
improvement. 


Art Keeps Life From Shrinking 


In THIs IssUE oF Survey Graphic THE CONTRIBUTORS HAVE 
talked mainly of the physical forms of change: new standards 
of housing, new goals for planning, new programs for refor- 
estation and flood control, for electrification and soil restora- 
tion. But behind these physical forms is a fresh set of social 
purposes—the desire not for mere physical survival but for a 
robust and energetic life, not for purely material prosperity 
but for a vivid emotional and cultural existence. Our programs 
have arisen out of deficiency, waste, pain, human poverty; 
but their accomplishment involves far more than merely 
wiping out these conditions. 

To talk of the cultivation of the Tennessee Valley merely 


in terms of providing cheap electricity, or encouraging every 


family to have an electric refrigerator, is to reduce the whole 
enterprise to the scale of the nineteenth century civilization 
we are leaving behind us. Cheap power and refrigerators, 
if they mean anything at all, mean a life released from nar- 
row physical constraints and sordid drudgeries: a life ready 
for the major task of civilization, that of humanizing and 
ennobling man himself. So far, three of the most important 
contributions to our new regional culture have come as by- 
products of “relief”: the WPA Guidebook, the WPA Index 
of Design and the other WPA art projects. In many regions, 
the guidebooks, supplementing the surveys of the National 
Resources Committee and the state planning boards, are the 
only key to the landscape and the people; while the Index of 
Design is the only effort that has been made to collect, on a 
countrywide scale, the sources of our native esthetic tradition. 

From the standpoint of human living, it is as important 
to insure the supply of art to a region as the supply of milk; 
it is as necessary to have teachers, artists, physicians and scien- 
tists in the community as it is to have farms and factories. In 
fact, it is only by multiplying and developing our human 
resources that we can take advantage of our physical resources. 
The original settlers of the Columbia River Valley were im- 
pressed by the high mountains about them; but they were 
still too innocent of the arts of living to report that the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge itself, from the Hood River westward, 
unrolls like a great Chinese kakemono. There must be a high- 
er concentration of artists in the Columbia River Valley if 
its obvious new resource, electric power, is not to blot out an 
even greater and more directly serviceable resource—the nat- 
ural beauty of its landscape. 

And note this: without the power of sensitively appreci- 
ating the environment, of imaginatively realizing all its human 
potentialities, the capacity to project fresh patterns and forms 
will be lacking. Art keeps life from shrinking into mere utili- 
tarian routine; for the only justification of this routine is that 
it should sustain and further and enhance the direct processes 
of living—seeing and feeling, contemplating and loving: in 
short, the arts of life. The educator and the regional planner 
have the same task, that of making the region fit for man’s 
higher culture, and that of making man’s higher culture an 
adequate expression of the possibilities of his regional exist- 
ence. Here is the significance of the new Committee on Re- 
sources and Education, sponsored jointly by the National 
Education Association and the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. And here, too, is the significance of the new housing. 
In the well-ordered communities our public housing authori- 
ties have begun to build, there arises a new sense of a coherent 
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The book that states the ‘‘what, 
where, why and how” of the 
housing problem. For laymen 
as well as architects and plan- 


ners. 
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By Henry Wright 
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Columbia University Press 
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Mopbern Inpustry has put motor cars, radio 
sets, and refrigerators within the reach of a 
majority of American families, but it has done 
little to reduce the cost of dwellings. Why? 


“All who have followed Mr. Perry’s investi- 
gations into the opportunities presented by 
the planning or replanning of communities 
using the neighborhood as the basic unit will 
welcome his latest book in which is presented 
a complete summary of his proposals and a 
description of methods of bringing them 
about.”—Planners’ Journal. 


Illustrated $2.50 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street New York, N. Y. 
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261 pages 
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and desirable common life: an image of wholeness replaces” 


an image of disintegration. ; 
At the moment, our civilization faces two dangers. One of 
them is that the ruling classes, mistaking stability for defeat, 


will attempt to refortify their position by a program of ex- — 


pansion. This can take place only through class aggression, 
dictatorship, and war, events that will unseat those at present 


in power more tragically than will a steady curtailment of ~ 


profits and dividends. The other possible danger is that, out 


of timidity and lack of imagination, we shall let our new » 


activities crystallize in an obsolete pattern, conditioned by 
the mistakes of the past rather than the promise of the future, 


Long Plans and Long Imaginations 


Let ME TAKE AN EXAMPLE OF THE LATTER FROM HOUSING, TO 
show the dangers all along the line. Most of the publicly sup- 
ported housing during the past decade has been incomparably 
better than the obsolete quarters it replaced. But much of it 
has been conceived in terms of the past rather than the future: 
forgetful of the fact that, with the population approaching sta- 
bility, these new quarters will be standing long after they 
are amortized; forgetful also that if standards of living arise 
during the next two generations, the cramped dwelling plans 
of today will by then seem suffocatingly narrow. Yet, in an 
effort to reduce first costs, the minimal standards of today are 
being frozen into plans based upon such limited premises that 
it will be impossible to alter them without tearing the whole 
building down. 

A rule of common sense must of course be applied here as 
in every other department of life. Lavishness on matters of 
superficial embellishment or on mechanical utilities of an 
ephemeral nature, will always be undesirable. Certain stand- 
ards, on the other hand, remain constant for long periods: 
space, quiet, gardens, esthetic repose are preservatives of archi- 
tectural designs that keep them in existence long after their 
natural period of obsolescence. Witness the Place Vend6éme in 
Paris, built at the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
still in use. In terms of its life prospects, the Place Vendéme 
buildings have probably turned out to be a much more eco- 
nomic investment, in every sense, than the crowded flats that 
were being created for the proletariat about the same time. 
If we are to remodel our slums in anticipation of the needs 
of the next three generations, not just our own, the safest 


motto the administrator can take is this: the poor will not — 


always be with us. What we do now, we must do right. 


Boldly for Human Welfare 


THE ARGUMENT COMES TO THIS. THIS PERIOD OF EXPANSION IS 
over; and we have now to create the physical structures and 
the mode of life appropriate to a period of stability and cul- 
ture. Today we are making the mould in which the future 
will be set; for the tempo of change, if present tendencies 
continue, will inevitably be far slower. In consequence, we 
must think and plan as boldly today, in terms of human 
welfare, as our predecessors did in terms of private enter- 
prise and purely material organization. 

Planning is but the first phase of building: this applies to 
regions as well as houses. Building is but the initial setting 
of the stage for living; and living is a progressive trans- 
formation or displacement of physical obstacles, for the pur- 
pose of releasing man’s higher functions as a thinking, feel- 
ing, creating personality. The time has at last come when 
industry and agriculture, long chained to the original task 
of insuring man’s bare survival, may become an instrument 
in his collective design, as responsive to his imagination as 
the brush in the hands of a great painter. Our only trouble 
in facing this period of social realization is not lack of phys- 
ical means; our main handicap will be lack of imagination. 
This is one of those times in human history when only the 
dreamers will turn out to be the practical men, 
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TAXES IN SEARCH OF A RESTING PLACE 
(Continued from page 95) 


land is taxed, the less is the pressure on the owner to sell or 
use it for housing projects. On the other hand, the less the 
tax on improvements, the greater is the inducement to erect 
new homes or improve old ones. A rational system of taxation, 
therefore, would reverse the first trend and strengthen the 
second. Thus land would become cheaper to develop and 
houses cheaper to own or rent. Be it noted that in the 1937 
Report of the National Resources Committee, “Our Cities: 
Their Role in the National Economy,” it is recommended 
that: “State and local authorities should consider the reduc- 
tion of the rate of taxation on buildings and the correspond- 
ing increase of such rates on land in order to lower the tax 
burden on home owners and the occupants of low rent houses, 
and to stimulate rehabilitation of blighted areas and slums.” 

The nearest approach to the adoption of this method in 
this country is in Pittsburgh and Scranton where, for city 
purposes, improvements are taxed at a rate one half that 
applied to land value.* 

Parenthetically it should be emphasized that, regardless of 
what method of taxation is adopted, a general and immediate 
improvement is necessary in administrative methods of assess- 
ment and collection. There is a great disadvantage in the hap- 
hazard policy of selling all tax delinquent property, when 
much of it might be retained by the city for some good 
community use, or disposed of with restrictions which would 
fit it into a profitable and logical city plan. It might even be 
held for no immediate use whatever (as such land is now 
held in the sparsely populated sections of seven states) to cut 
down the cost of government services in areas where forced 
development, public or private, is undesirable and costly. 

To the realtor in this country who is clamoring for the 
British system—taxation based on income—let it be answered 
that careful study of the English system by unbiased students 
of taxation indicates that system to be much less desirable 
than the system now employed in the United States. 


Subsidies—and Taxpayers 


To THIS POINT WE HAVE DISCUSSED METHODS OF RAISING FUNDS, 
rather than the hotly debated problem as to what form a 
subsidy for low rent housing, whether federal, state or local 
should take. Housing subsidies, defined as outlays not return- 
able, may be classified in various ways—as to purpose, bene- 
ficiaries, form and method of financing—with considerable 
overlapping among classifications. 

The beneficiaries of a subsidized housing program may be 
landowners, bankers, contractors, building trades unions, em- 
ployers, middle income groups, low income groups or relief 
groups. It is’ important in evaluating any subsidized housing 
program to be sure that the principal beneficiaries of the sub- 
sidy will be those groups for whose benefit the program is 
ostensibly planned—that is, the low income groups, not the 
building supply industry, for example, or upper income 
renters, 

The arguments offered relative to tax exemption and tax 
remission earlier in this article apply here. They may take 
different forms—complete tax exemption of buildings and 
land perpetually or for a limited period; perpetual exemption 
of buildings but not of land; or temporary exemption of 
buildings up to a certain amount per room or a certain abso- 
lute amount. 

Other forms of subsidy include: 

Capital subsidy—whereby the government makes a lump 


*Ground was first broken for this reform by the report on “The Dis- 


proportion of Taxation in Pittsburgh” by Shelby M, Harrison for our 
Pittsburgh Survey. See “The Pittsburgh District, Civic Frontage” Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1915.—Eprror. 
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Anti-Fascism 


... red, brown or black... 


is NOT ENOUGH! 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT 
ADVANCES A 4-POINT FIGHTING PROGRAM 
FOR THE REGENERATION OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


1. An Economic Invention 


“If we can find an invention,” Stuart Chase says, ‘or a series 
of inventions, to conquer unemployment without piling up a 
mountain of debt, we shall be as immune to foreign isms and 
ideologies as an iron dog to rabies . . . inventors must find a 
method which will permit Americans to buy back what they 
can make.” The series of economic inventions proffered by 
Social Credit fills the requirements. The National Credit 
Account, Compensated Price, and National Dividend will not 
increase debt, will pay off old debt, will enable Americans to 
buy back what they can make. 


2. Economic Democracy 


No catch phrase, economic democracy means increased com- 
mand by the individual over his environment. It means: 
1—ability to buy more goods; 2-—-wider choice in employ- 
ment or enterprise. Individual economic freedom is the main- 
spring of real democracy. 


3. The Leisured State 


Recognizing the potential advance of the Leisured State in an 
age of Power Production, Social Credit stands for the free 
association of individuals with freedom to work at work 
worth doing. But to achieve this, income must be dependent 
upon over-all production as distinguished from mere “‘em- 
ployment.” 


4. A New World Order 


War is the outcome of forced competition for foreign trade. 
Orthodox finance means “Export or Die!’ Debt-free credit 
in the home market means Produce and Live! Debt-free 
national economy means complementary foreign trade, volun- 
tary cooperation, and lasting peace. 


* 


Social Credit in Summary, sent free on re- 
quest, is an attractive two-color folder out- 
lining the principle of the money and credit 
reform advocated by Social Credit. Use the 
coupon below and in addition an outlined 
plan of debt-free credit for national defence 
will be posted to you. Inquiries welcomed 
from Americans seeking a new alignment of 
democratic forces. 


* 


The “Ideologies” have Collapsed 
... Social Credit Is Coming! 


IEA ETS OD AS Sg et a ee 
' 
AMERICAN SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT $6240 ' 


214 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Social Credit in Summary. 


IN AME Derm ccestoveravoieny Sess wiersha.s' > Huse. ClayeReTaLe Pape Re ete Rena eceterertene 


Address 


1 

! This coupon is good for one copy of the Voorhis Plan 
' for Debt-free Credit for National Defence. 
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They Did Something About It 


Robert M. Bartlett 


This is the kind of book that Survey readers have been 
waiting for. Here are skillful life sketches of ten men 
and women who never made fortunes for themselves 
but have done so well some job worth doing that they 
stand out among the truly great of our time. It is a 
new kind of success story book; it’s exciting, vivid 
writing by the author of the popular THEY DARED 
TO LIVE, which is now in its third printing. Included 
in this book are Thomas Mann, Edouard Benes, Louis 
D. Brandeis, Charles Kettering, Margaret Sanger, Mary 
McLeod Bethune, Jawaharlal Nehru, Chevalier Jackson, 
Richard E. Byrd. A treasure-house of new biographical 
materials that are ready-to-use story and speech material 
and first-class reading for young and old. $1.25 


* 


Solving Camp Behavior Problems 


A Manual on Individual Guidance in Group Work 
J. Kenneth Doherty 


In clear-cut fashion, this manual for the group leader, 
the counselor, and the director combines the insights of 
mental hygiene, psychology, and education to show 
the causes of the typical problems of normal boys and 
girls. Practical solutions are suggested for each prob- 
lem. Camp is used as the setting, but this manual 
is valuable for all who work with groups, for the 
professional and the volunteer. Charles E. Hendry, 
Executive Secretary of the American Association for the 
Study of Group Work, says: “SOLVING CAMP BE. 
HAVIOR PROBLEMS is a concise, clean-cut and clari- 
fied interpretation of guidance principles and pro- 
cedures.” Off the press, February 15, 1940. 50c 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


This new, original and challenging work 
by G. A. Lundberg lays the foundations 
for a systematic sociology as rigorous and 


exact as the natural sciences. 


FOUNDATIONS 
of 


SOCIOLOGY 


The basic laws and the methods for ap- 


plying them in the analysis of societal 
phenomena, which are explained here, 
open the way for a new and more 
thorough understanding of all sociolog- 


ical data. $3.50 
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sum contribution to the original cost of the project, writing 
off a portion of the capital cost. 

Rent subsidies—may be of two main types: those provided 
to, or paid on account of, impecunious tenants inhabiting 
any dwellings, and those payable on account of tenants in- 
capable of paying the economic rent in modern standard low 
rental dwellings. 

Interest subsidy—as the name implies, this is a subsidy paid 
to an operator of a housing project, such as a public housing 
authority, towards the payment of interest charges on sums 
borrowed for acquisition of land and the construction of the 
buildings. 

Land devaluation subsidy—this proposal is that there should 
be a government contribution not for housing but to subsi- 
dize a “revaluation of land which will bring it down to its 
proper economic figure—its value based on its only possible 
present-day use, worth and earnings.” As to this form of sub- 
sidy, seriously advocated from at least one quarter, it should 
be noted that among others the Citizens’ Housing Council 
of New York in its report, “Local Taxation and Housing,” 
opposes it strongly on the ground that the government cannot 
and should not undertake a policy of reimbursing individuals 
or groups who fail to realize anticipated profits. However, it 
should be noted that the same result may come if too high 
cost land is purchased under any system of subsidy. 

The federal government, through the terms of the United 
States Housing Act, has adopted the operating subsidy, hay- 
ing discarded as too inflexible the capital subsidy by which 
housing projects were financed under the Housing Division 
of the PWA from 1933 to 1937. Such grants which insure low 
rents—similar to the method in use in England since 1919— 
are made to public housing agencies up to sixty years for 
amounts up to approximately 334 percent per year of the 
cost of a project and may be varied in amount from year to ° 
year as conditions require. A rent subsidy offers the same 
flexibility, but is more difficult to administer and stresses the 
economic differences among tenants. 


Where Does All This Lead? 


OF THE VARIOUS PROPOSALS FOR TAXATION DISCUSSED IN THIS 
article, that which holds the greatest hope for housing better- 
ment especially in the investment field is, in the writer’s 
opinion, a gradual reduction in the rate of taxation on build- 
ings and corresponding increase in the rate on site values. 
Although it is often alleged that high taxes are the main 
cause of fictitious land prices, the converse is in fact gen- 
erally the case. True, in most cities changes in assessed values, 
up or down, lag behind current price fluctuations, But let a 
city try to buy land for any public purpose, by purchase or 
condemnation, and usually the price paid exceeds the assessed 
value. The real tax iniquity, as it affects the housing problem 
and urban welfare generally, is not that real estate pays too 
much in total, but that the tax falls too lightly on one of the 
elements of real estate and too heavily on the other. 

The more a site is taxed, the lower the selling price of the 
land tends to become; but the more a building is taxed, the 
higher its costs of operation become. Any developer ‘who 
wishes to enter the field of investment housing must antici- 
pate rentals adequate to cover his operating costs, including 
interest on investment and taxes. Most dwellings it to live in, 
whether single family homes or apartment houses, have cost 
a good deal more than the land on which they stand. A 
reduction in the tax rate on improvements and a correspond- 
ing increase in the tax rate on land values would, therefore, 
mean a saving to most home owners and developers of prop- 
erty On an investment basis. An additional burden would fall 
on vacant or blighted or slum sites; but from the public point 
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of view that would be all to the good, for it would be a 
stimulus to landowners to improve property or sell it to 
someone who would do so. 


UNDER OUR PRESENT CONGLOMERATION OF NATIONAL, STATE AND 
local taxes, subsidies in some form must be accepted as 
essential if the lowest income groups are to be decently 
housed. But if private initiative is to serve the “no man’s 
land” in housing, which at present neither public nor private 
building is reaching, and penetrate gradually into the present 
public housing sector, a system of real estate taxation deriving 
its main revenues from community-created site values is, in 
my opinion, essential. If such a system were accompanied by 
the application of a scientifically graded system of income 
taxes and repeal of burdensome consumers’ taxes, many of 
our fiscal dilemmas would vanish, and the American housing 
problem would be far on the road. to recovery. 

If we must use tax exemption of improvements to encour- 
age public housing, why not use the same device to encourage 
all housing? Temporary class legislation would thus be grad- 
ually replaced by a tax system that would ultimately make 
subsidies, for other than relief cases, largely or wholly unnec- 


essary. But there’s no magic wand at hand to bring about ' 


these changes. The solution lies in the hands of our taxpayers 
through their legislators—federal, state and local. The chal- 
lenge is to them. 


THE LAW AND THE BUILDERS 


(Continued from page 99) 


The activities of the Port of New York Authority are an 
example of the varied operations, huge in scope and signif- 
cant in their economic and social implications, that can be 
undertaken by cooperation between states, and are required 
if our metropolitan areas which frequently cross state lines 
are to function properly. In that instance, identical statutes 
‘enacted by both New York and New Jersey, and approved by 
Congress, form the legal basis for the creation and powers of 
the Authority. Similar interstate compacts, made prior to or 
after congressional action in each case, have been executed 
for a variety of purposes throughout the country. 

State planning usually consists of the preparation of a com- 
prehensive master plan which is advisory only and therefore 
highly plastic. County highways, parkways and regional plan 
systems cannot be created properly on a piecemeal basis by 
officials of individual towns, villages and cities, so a county 
planning commission prepares a master plan of the principal 
public features of the county under legislation for county zon- 
ing and plotting of highways and roads. Regional planning 
contemplates the development and redevelopment of areas 
irrespective of the official political lines of municipalities, or 
even of states. 

A breakdown of the legislative problems in the planning 
process presents questions such as these: What agencies will 
have jurisdiction over the formulation and execution of plan- 
ning on different political or geographical levels, and will their 
functions be advisory only? Has a general plan for the future 
layout of the city been prepared as a guide for the develop- 
ment of traffic, transportation, parks, school sites, public hous- 
ing and other factors affecting the public welfare? Is there any 
control over the plans for the subdivision of land into build- 
ing lots? If so, is this control strong enough to prevent a 
repetition of the overdevelopments of the past, with their ex- 
cessive costs to purchasers and municipalities? Has there been 
any attempt to regulate billboards, filling stations and lunch 
stands which serve useful purposes, but tend to depreciate 
property values, mar the landscape and prejudice the general 
welfare? (Continued on page 134) 


“A sweep of view which is peculiarly 
needed at this moment in the develop- 

'. ment of the housing movement’ 
—ABRAHAM GOLDFELD, 
Executive Director, Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation 


HIOUSING THE MASSES 


By CAROL ARONOVICI 
fully illustrated $3.50 


“More than any other book that I know, 
Dr. Aronovicis book contains between its 
covers the essentials of the housing ques- 
tion—its problems, its discouragements, its 
opportunities, and the materials on which 
any solution must be based. The author 
goes back to the beginnings—land, people, 
and money—and shows how all play their 
part in the complexity of modern living for 
modern people. I hope the book will be as 
widely read as it deserves; if it is, not only 
will the ‘housers’ have an easier time, but 
the city planners will plan better and more 
human cities, and the architects will design 
housing that is really a frame for enhanced 
human life.” 
—Ta.sot HaMLin, 
Avery Librarian, Columbia University 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 240-4th AVE., NEW YORK 
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Cooperative SAVINGS, averaging 20%. 


a department store thru your nearby letterbox 


specializing in 


BEST BUYS « RECOMMENDATIONS 


of CONSUMER TESTING AGENCIES 
STATE EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS REPORTS 
MEDICAL & DENTAL ASSNS., etc. 


Buy your personal and household needs including Cosmetics, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Shirts, Mattresses, Leather Goods, Pens, 
Photographic, Sporting Goods, Typewriters, Refrigerators, 
Appliances, Furniture, Rugs, Silverware, Watches, etc., &c. 


Please write for free leaflet. or, better, send 10c for illustrated booklet, 
“Consumer’s Aid.” Also 64 pp. reference catalog (20c) illustrating 
hundreds of nationally advertised products that can be purchased at 
cooperative benefits (both 25c, refund- 
able). Patron purchasing privileges, 
$2 a year: or shareholder life member- 
ship, $10. 


Make Cooperative purchasing your lifetime habit. 


Consumers MAtL-orDER COOPERATIVE, Inc. 1256 West 33rd St, N.Y. C. 
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TTARPERS 


Recommend 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


REVOLUTION IN LAND 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 
Consultant, U. S. Housing Authority 


LEWIS MUMFORD says: “.. . the first really 
important word on the social occupancy and con- 
trol of land since ‘Progress and Poverty.’ ” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC says: ‘Sounds an extremely 
necessary warning to government, lending insti- 
tutions, and land ownerships to ‘Stop, Look. and 
Listen’!”” Appraises authoritatively and construc- 
tively federal aid to the farmer, real estate owner 
and tenant, and offers realistic proposals for a 
solution to our land and housing problems. A 
basic book for every citizen who wants light 
thrown on the economics of wise land utilization 
as the basis for a wise housing program. $3.00 


PERSONAL FINANCE 
COMES OF AGE 


By DR. M. R. NEIFELD 


Economist, Beneficial Management 
Corporation 


The first complete and up-to-date picture of the 
small loan business throughout the country — its 
present legal and business status, its operating 
methods and its social implications. Presents a 
mine of new source material on the urban family 
and achieves a unique value both as an un- 
tapped social laboratory and a balance sheet of 
cash credit methods and results. Says John S. 
Bradway in SURVEY MIDMONTHLY: *... 
should be read by bankers, social workers, lawyers, 
legal aid attorneys. It is a substantial and pains- 
taking contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject.” $3.50 


SOCIAL WORK 
ENGINEERING 


An Outline of Topics for Survey, 
Planning and Appraisal 


By JUNE PURCELL GUILD 
and ARTHUR ALDEN GUILD 


Executive Director, Seattle Community Fund and 
Welfare Council 


A reference manual designed for the use of all 
local social agencies with problems of planning, 
budgeting, surveying and appraising all types of 
social work. Community chest executives and 
social workers will find here valuable information 
on which to base campaigns of money raising 
and on which to supply adequately local needs 
for various social services, including public educa- 
tion, delinquency, health, recreation, etc. $1.75 


At your bookstore or on approval from 


mums «mmm HARPER & BROS., 49 E. 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
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Limitations of space prevent a discussion of these and other 
legal and legislative aspects of planning. But a few words 
should be devoted to extremely important land use policies 
and techniques, such as zoning, neighborhood planning, ex- 
cess condemnation and reserve lands. 


Zoning 

ZONING LAWS REPRESENT AN EXERCISE OF THE POLICE POWER OF 
the state as affecting public health, morals and welfare. Dis- 
tricts are restricted in the use to which property may be put, 
such as residential, commercial or industrial. They also regu- 
late the height of buildings or the amount of lot area which 
a building may occupy. There are numerous refinements of 
these regulations, such as one-family dwelling districts, apart- 
ment house districts or retail shopping areas. 

The benefits of zoning are obvious. But most of our early 
zoning laws tended to codify existing practice and reflected 
the idea that expansion along all lines was the natural future 
of the American community. In most communities, much too 
large an area was set aside for business uses (thus permitting 
an unjustified high valuation on the property) and a needless 
density of population was allowed in residential districts. 
Furthermore, very little was done to provide for the eventual 
removal of property uses not conforming to the zoning reso- 
lutions. 

The reason that greater advantage was not taken of the 
possibilities of zoning to impose higher and more rigid stand- 
ards was the desire to proceed slowly, especially at first. Now 
many prominent experts believe the time has come to try to 
impose higher standards, and to enforce them with methods 
that will have teeth in them. 

At this writing the Planning Commission of the City of 
New York has advocated a series of amendments to the zon- 
ing resolutions which would outlaw garages, filling stations 
and illuminated signs in certain sections of the city after a 
specified period of years. The Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals would be given discretion to extend the life of these non- 
conforming uses. The struggle is clearly one between those 
who have heavy investments in the type of property affected 
or a substantial income therefrom and those who believe that 
the proposed amendments are a necessary step in the replan- 
ning and redevelopment of the city. 


For SOME YEARS, REAL ESTATE GROUPS HAVE TALKED IN VAGUE 
terms of giving the power of eminent domain to corporations 
whose primary purpose would be to clean up a large slum 
or blighted area and redevelop it for commercial or industrial 
uses or for housing for various income groups. The sponsors 
of these schemes have never thought through in sufficient de- 
tail the fundamental policies and procedures which must gov- 
ern the activities of such companies. If such corporations were 
subject to sufficient regulation to protect the public interest 
against the evils of speculation, undesirable new developments, 
or inordinate profits, there are grounds for belief that the 
courts would sustain the grant of eminent domain to them 
without specific constitutional sanction. The vast task of re- - 
building our cities in which the public has such a tremendous 
economic and social stake needs all the help it can get from 
private enterprise and investment. 

The time will come when our exclusive concern with slum 
clearance and low rent housing will broaden, and the public 
purposes to be served by large scale, well planned and well 
integrated developments, regardless of the income group 
served, will receive more consideration in the public mind. 
We are gradually realizing that adequate and wholesome 
neighborhood planning is our only assurance against deterior- 
ation, blight and slums, with all their costs to the community. 
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These developments must eventually be undertaken irrespec- 
tive of the need for clearing slums or providing low rent 
housing. 

It is important that the power of eminent domain be avail- 
able to help assemble land on a neighborhood unit basis, but 
the courts might be reluctant at the present time to sustain 
the grant of eminent domain to semi-public corporations 
whose purpose involved neither slum clearance nor low rent 
housing. 


Excess Condemnation 


FREQUENTLY, WHEN PROPERTY IS BEING ACQUIRED FOR A PUBLIC 
purpose—whether for a housing project, a tunnel approach, 
a school or other public works—it is highly desirable to obtain 
more land than is absolutely necessary. The excess land may 
serve to protect the main public improvement or it may be 
sold or leased with restrictions, and the income or proceeds 
applied against the cost of the improvement. 

Some courts have held that the excess land, not being taken 
for a “public use,” cannot be acquired by the ordinary 
proceedings of eminent domain. The power of excess con- 
demnation is assured in eight states through constitutional 


amendments while in others by specific statutory enactments. , 


The Supreme Court of the United States has not passed di- 
rectly on the validity of such state legislation, but it has indi- 
cated that excess condemnation statutes would be upheld, 
although it would look with disfavor on the acquisition of 
excess property solely for the purpose of financing the main 
improvement. 

Public officials are beginning to realize the potentialities of 
the power of excess condemnation as a useful tool in the re- 
development of our communities, but the tool is slightly rusty 
because of non-use. 


Reserve Lands 


ANOTHER LAND USE POLICY WHICH SHOULD BE ADOPTED HERE 
is that of acquiring reserve lands by municipalities. Many 
cities in England and on the continent have long been en- 
gaged in building up land reserves. Some communities own as 
much as one third of their area, though the land may not be 
put to any special use. Although it removes property from the 
tax rolls, there are many advantages in the holding of reserve 
lands. It would simplify the whole problem of housing, and 
provide land for other public works without the need for pay- 
ing last minute extortionate prices. These reserve lands may 
also form a bulwark against the spread of blight and the evils 
of intense urban development. 

Our courts do not permit municipalities to build up land 
reserves for some future and unspecified public use. They 
permit excess condemnation proceedings only in connection 
with an actual improvement. The public is not familiar with 
either of these land policies and the two are frequently con- 
fused. Here again, I believe that a broad judicial interpreta- 
tion would treat “reserve lands” as taken for a public purpose. 
New York State precluded any adverse judicial decisions by 
including a provision in the 1938 housing amendment to its 
constitution which specifically permits municipalities to obtain 
and hold land for future use. That provision was implemented 
by a similar clause in the 1939 Public Housing Law of the 
state, the first of its kind in the Union. 


A GREAT DEAL OF LEGAL PROGRESS, PARTICULARLY IN A NEW 
field, is a process of education—education of the public, edu- 
cation of public officials, education of judges. 

The causes of housing, planning and urban and rural re- 
construction and conservation can only be advanced as legal 
techniques are perfected and the necessary new legal tools 
with which to attack these problems are invented. To secure 
these involves a long and arduous struggle—a struggle in 
which public awareness and organization are the most impor- 
tant factors. 


SHELTER RESEARCH, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza - New York, N. Y. 


Announces a special introductory offer of a year’s sub- 
scription to America’s only monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to housing. 


SHELTER 


NEW, COMPREHENSIVE, DEPENDABLE, PRO- 
VIDING FUNDAMENTAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
INFORMATION ON HOUSING — AMERICA’S NEW- 
EST PROFESSION ... and a copy of 


REVOLUTION IN LAND 


By CHARLES ABRAMS, Counsel to the American 
Federation of Housing Authorities, Consultant to the 
United States Housing Authority. 


Here is an entirely new and penetrating analysis of the 
changing place of land in the American economy ac- 
companied by a positive program for a real and 
permanent national policy. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


THE AMERICAN CITY—“ .. . belongs in the library of every- 
one who senses the fundamental importance of the land problem 
in our urban and national economy.” 


PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRESS—“ . . . important and thought- 
provoking, the influence of which will be felt for many years 
to come.” 
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. the first really important word on the subject 
of wise land utilization since Henry George wrote 
‘Progress and Poverty’ in 1879” — says LEWIS 
MUMFORD. 


A Book of superlative importance to every — Housing 
Student, Federal, State or Municipal Government 
Official, Real Estate Executive, City or Regional 
Planner and Agricultural Authority. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Book Department, Shelter Research, Inc. 
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REVOLUTION IN LAND, By Charles Abrams 
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How Social and Economic 
Changes Have Affected 
American Houses 


AMERICAN HOUSING 


By DR. EDITH L. ALLEN 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


One of the aims of this book is ‘to help 
determine the features most desirable in 
houses for certain conditions or types of 
family life, so that from the facts set 
forth we will have a basis for deciding 
what families need or can afford in 
housing." 


From the discovery of America to the 
present time, social and economic 
changes have been reflected in the kinds 
of houses which people have lived in. 
This book traces these .influences and 
also discusses the influence of inven- 
tions, scientific discoveries, education- 
al progress, financial conditions, political 
situations, immigration, etc. 


215 pp. 70 illustrations. $2.25 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 


Periodicals 


The 65,000 members, in the 200 Sec- 
tions of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, have worked for slum 
clearance and low rent housing, through 
their programs on Social Legislation, 
since 19/1. 


For information on this subject, address 
National Council of Jewish Women 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


HOUSING 


The Citizens’ Housing Council of 
New York, Inc., is a non-partisan, 
non-profit, membership association 
organized in 1937 in which _ in- 
dividuals and groups of all points 
of view work together in bringing 
about intelligent public and private 
action to improve housing and 
neighborhood conditions in the City 
of New York. Members receive 
housing reports and __ bulletins. 
Memberships — $5, Active; $10, 
Contributing; $25 and over, Sus- 
taining. Headquarters, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. (Specimen 
material free, if Survey Graphic is 
mentioned.) 
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Can You Understand the About 
Face in Russian Foreign Policy? 


It is clear only if you know the social 
situation inside the country. 


Sd 


For a sober objective study of individual 
rights, freedom of thought and opinion 
in the U.S.S.R. read: 


RUSSIA— 


Democracy or Dictatorship? 
By NORMAN THOMAS 


and JOEL SEIDMAN 
(72 pages) 25 cents 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


Return this coupon with your money 


I enclose....... for which send me....... 
copies of ‘‘Russia—Democracy or Dictator- 
ship?” 

I enclose $1—for a year’s subscription to 


L.I.D. pamphlets including ‘‘Russia— 
Democracy or Dictatorship?” 
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WHAT EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


(Continued from page 65) 


4. Occupancy—The actual carrying out of occupancy stand- 
ards depends, of course, on management by the local Author- 
ity after completion. USHA contemplates that a bedroom of 
120 sq. ft. or over (a room 10’ x 12’) may be occupied by two 
people and an infant; a bedroom of 100 sq. ft. by two people; 
a bedroom of 65 to 80 sq. ft. by one person; that a living 
room will not be used for sleeping unless privacy is pro- 
vided—that is, unless there is separate access to the bedrooms 
without passing through the living room. Amount of closet 
space and of bulk storage space is likewise specified. 

Note that the main criteria are based on considerations of 
physical and mental health, as important to the community 
as a whole as to the families actually housed. The experience 
and standards of organizations such as the American Pub- 
lic Health Association and the National Recreation Associ- 
ation have been heavily drawn upon. Citizens should study 
these reports as guides to home and community standards 
as avidly as they now study House Beautiful, House and 
Garden and others. 

While the question cannot be discussed in detail here, 
these standards consider the relationship between first cost and 
minimum annual operating and maintenance cost, which de- 
termines the crucial final figure of rent or rent equivalent. 
This is a particularly healthy influence in America, where 
capital cost has too often been the only consideration in 
evaluating new houses, and where the greatest need of the 


private building industry is to be transformed from a spec- 


-ulative “quick-profits” trade into a sound investment busi- 


ness. Intensive research for good materials which require 
little or no upkeep, plans that result in the greatest possible 
degree of tenant maintenance, and successful work toward 
lower utility and insurance rates, are among the’ results of 
this policy. And lower taxes generally result from commu- 
nity planning standards. 

To achieve construction that is both cheap and sound 
there are certain basic principles of design which the pub- 
lic should understand, since they greatly affect the layout 
and appearance of a housing development. Experience has 
conclusively demonstrated that the prime recipe for lower 
building costs is the standardization of building and dwell- 
ing plans—just as in automobiles and radios. More and 
more we are beginning to realize that this by no means 
imposes monotony or dullness; that artificial juxtaposition 
of “styles’—Spanish, Colonial, Tudor, Regency, and heaven 
knows what—do not create distinction but simply restless- 
ness and eventual boredom; that, as in all periods of good 
architecture, beauty depends on the proper placing of build- 
ings, on their massing and arrangement with relation to 
each other, rather than on the amount of diverse ornament 
we can muster. 

The average capital cost per dwelling for the new public 
housing projects is about $1000 under that for private en- 
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Problems of Administra- 
tion in Social Work 


By PIERCE ATWATER. The executive secre- 
tary of the St. Paul, Minnesota, Community 
Chest has written a sensible, helpful analysis 
of the problems confronting the social work ad- 
ministrator. He has combined many years’ 
practical experience with the findings of 
graduate teaching. The result ig an _ indis- 
pensable handbook for all social work and 
public welfare administrators; a significant aid 
to the graduate student looking toward execu- 
tive responsibility, $3.50 


Guatemala, Past and 
Present 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES. The first com- 
prehensive study in any language of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social development of 
Guatemala from the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest to the present. (Government management 
of labor, chief crops, distribution of land, im- 
port and export balance, taxation, exchange, 
public debts, customs, foreign interests.) 81 
illustrations. $5.00 


Child Care and 
Training 


By MARION L. FAEGRE 
and JOHN E. ANDERSON. 
“One of the few important 
contributions to the subject.” 
William Hodson, Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare, 
New York City. Text, $2.00 


The Indoor. 
Gardener 


By DAISY T. ABBOTT. The 
care and selection of 80 
kinds of plants and bulbs 
easy to grow in home and 
office. 96 illustrations, form- 
ulas, index. $1.50 


The Northern 
Garden 


By DAISY T. ABBOTT. An 
inexpensive guide, popular 
with thousands in half the 
states of the Union. $0.75 


Modern Mexiean Art 


By LAURENCE E. SCHMECKEBIER. “It is 
indispensable to all students in the field, and is 
the outstanding study so far produced on the 
Mexican Art movement.” Bertram Wolfe in 
Herald Tribune Books. 216 halftones, 2 color 
plates. $7.50 


The Geese Fly High 


By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES; illustrated by 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES. The delightful ac- 
count of a winter vacation of husband and wife 
in the coastal marshes of Louisiana. “There 
isn’t a stereotyped phrase in the book ... her 
pages throb with vivid impressions ... Lee 
employs the technique that has already won him 
distinction. . . . The result is an informing and 
fascinating picture of a little known country.” 
Frank M. Chapman. $3.00 


Canoe Country 


By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES; illustrated by 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES. A carefree diary of a 
canoe trip through the Arrowhead country of 
northern Minnesota and Canada. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 
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terprise. Where direct slum reconstruction and purchase of 
old buildings is involyed—where purchase price is far above 
use value of the land—site costs are necessarily higher and 
must be added to final development costs. 

Low interest rates and the other factors mentioned result 
in annual costs (rental) which, without allowance for either 
federal or local subsidies, bring practically every project 
within reach of middle income families who are now out- 
side the private market. The methods and techniques worked 
out for public housing involve essential and important 
economies. It has been demonstrated in the past year that, 
by allowing the full maximum subsidy, rents can be achieved 
in every locality within the reach of the very lowest income 
families. Indeed, within the past few months it has be- 
come clear that a large proportion of future projects, even 
to meet the needs of the lowest income group, can do with 
less than the maximum subsidy and still maintain these mini- 
mum _ standards. 


Are These Standards “Too Good”? 


AT THIS POINT LET US CONSIDER THE CONTENTION THAT LOW 
rental housing is “too good.” In cities all over the country, 


housing projects are going up. They are usually adjacent | 


to older residential buildings. The private developments 
may be slums, or they may be relatively decent middle 
class homes, or even better. But there is usually a sharp 
contrast im any case. 

The new project is well built of solid, fire-resistant ma- 
terials. It is also surrounded by open space, either private 
gardens or public parks or play areas, that are neat and 
attractive. Children can play in safety and most dwellings 
are located away from noisy streets. Every family has a 
conveniently planned dwelling with direct sunlight, cross 
ventilation, a pleasant outlook, a modern bathroom, and a 
well equipped kitchen. 


Compare this with existing houses: Almost certainly drab 
and messy even if the neighborhood is well above the slum 
level. Jostling frame houses of all shapes and sizes and 
types, probably needing paint and repairs; badly planned 
two-or-three-deckers; flat buildings with dowdy pretentious 
fronts; bleak alleys and yards filled up with garages, sheds 
and' rubbish; no play space, no meeting places, no commu- 
nity facilities. 

What is the answer? Is it simply that one is extravagant 
and the other economical? It would certainly not be dif- 
ficult to believe so. And yet, if true, it is probably the 
other way around: the new project is generally more eco- 
nomical than the dreary speculative area adjacent, designed 
and built on the pitifully small scale of the 25’ or 40’ lot 
rather than as a whole community of living. 

If we assume that the same site had been built up by ordi- 
nary private residential methods, by scores of separate opera- 
tive builders, with flimsy planless cutrate construction, the to- 
tal first cost would probably have been greater than that of the 
housing project. And annual costs of operating the houses, 
of keeping up a standard of decency, would have been much 
greater than the cost of running the community project. It 
isn’t that public housing is too good; most private housing 
just isn’t good enough—not for the money expended and the 
prices charged. 

One very important thing that is sometimes overlooked by 
non-technical people is the fact that housing is only in part a 
social-economic problem. It is also an urgent technical prob- 
lem. And by “technical” is not meant merely the introduction 
of prefabricated materials or the manufacture of houses on the 
assembly line. Large scale neighborhood planning and rational 
large scale construction methods; intelligent land use; a pool- 
ing and complete reorganization of all the elements which 
should go into a residential neighborhood; design of buildings 

(Continued on page 138) 
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NEW BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


GUIDE TO FURNITURE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


. . 
Full of up-to-date, unbiased 
information to help you choose 


Es 


ERE, in a handy illus- 

trated booklet, is what 
you want to know about furni- 
ture before buying this impor- 
tant home furnishing. This 
newest volume in the Better 
Buymanship series gives the 
basic information about furni- 
ture—choice of design, where, 
when and how to buy, woods 
and workmanship—that the 
homemaker needs in order to 
get the best value for the 
money spent. 


What buyer should know 


Take, for instance, the chapter 
on upholstered furniture. Here 
you will learn about frame and 
seat construction, springs and 
spring coverings, the various 
kinds of filling, the selection of 
upholstery fabrics for wear, 
color and decorative effect. 
Other chapters discuss woods 
—both solid and veneer finishes, 
the care of furniture, and major 
period styles. The text is in- 
terestingly illustrated with pho- 


tographs and diagrams. A two- 
page glossary explains the 
terms used to describe furni- 
ture woods. 


Stamp brings copy 


You may obtain a copy of 
“Furniture” by sending a 2c 
stamp for postage. This new 
guide is one of the 32 volumes 
in the Household Finance Li- 
brary of Consumer Education. 
These booklets, published to 
help moderate income families 
get more for their dollars, are 
supplied for mailing costs only. 
Why don’t you send the coupon 
for a copy of ‘Furniture’ now? 


«+ Free Consumer Films - - 


Sound-slide films and movies 
On consumer education are 
available in states where House- 
hold maintains branch offices 
as well as in parts of Canada. 
We furnish equipment free and 
operators for movies in some 
cities. Films do not advertise 
our business. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


++.one of America's leading family finance organizations with 276 branches in 179 cities 


Research Dept. SG-B, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 


QO] Please send mea copy of ‘‘Furniture” and list of titles in your Library | 
of Consumer Education. I enclose a 2c stamp. 


| 
| 
| QO Please send information on 0 Slidefilms © Movies. | 
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and open spaces with a constant weather-eye for their eco-— 
nomic and efficient operation, and for continuous attractive- 
ness and livability over a long period of years . . . these are — 
the basic technical problems. 

Private builders will learn from public housing experience 
a great deal about that urgent need of the residential building 
industry today: a technique which will make long term low 
interest investment safe and sound. 

As Lewis Mumford long ago pointed out, housing has be- 
come one of those many contemporary products, which as 
they progress toward rational standardization and modern 
production methods, lose most of their class distinctions. The 
electric light bulb or refrigerator is pretty much the same, 
whether the income of the purchaser is $1000 or $10,000. For 
all ordinary purposes, the dowager duchess’ radio is not much 
better than her butler’s. A Ford or a Chevrolet is basically 
just as efficient a mechanism for transportation purposes as a 
Packard or Rolls Royce. The same trend, so healthy and so 
fundamental for modern democracy, carries over into many of 
the social services. Public schools today offer just as good edu- 
cation as private—often much better buildings and equip- 
ment. We shouldn’t have one kind of sewer pipe for the rich 
and another for the poor. 

And now housing is one more thing which must lose most 
of its snob appeal. Rich people will, of course, have better 
housing—more space, more individuality of design, fancier 
gadgets. But the basic mechanism of their houses will not be 
so very different from that of a minimum standard dwelling. 

The only answer to perfectly legitimate complaints of the 
middle income group is to insist on some way of providing 
decent modern housing for them as well. By improvements in 
building technique, by using up-to-date large scale building 
practice to justify lower profits and financial charges, by in- 
vestment housing methods, public utility societies and coop- 
eratives, there is no reason why this cannot be accomplished. 

While it will probably be generally agreed that the magni- 
tude of our productive forces is such that standards at all 
levels, and particularly the middle and upper income levels, 
can be raised greatly above what they now generally are, and 
even above those that are now being introduced, we will cer- 
tainly have to make choices. Many seem to be willing to pay 
the extra cost for the luxury of a “free-standing” house with 
narrow side alleys, even at the expense of losing important 
communal playgrounds as a result, instead of choosing the 
more economical group house and the aggregate open spaces. 


Standards for Existing Housing 


THERE IS CERTAINLY FAR TOO GREAT A DISCREPANCY BETWEEN 
the standards actually enforced by local inspection agencies 
and those used in new housing. Local housing ordinances are 
for the most part extremely inadequate, particularly in their 
enforcement and in their failure to cover standards of opera- 
tion and overcrowding. Enforcement of even the most obvious 
minimum standards as to fire safety or sanitation usually de- 
pends more on the personal zeal of an official than on ha- 
bitual policy. In open cities with low buildings, where congested 
tenements have not made a glaring pudlic problem of build- 
ing safety and sanitation, housing ordinances are almost non- 
existent or at least unenforced. 

In the case of the worst houses, a big boost was given to 
condemnation and demolition activity in the earliest years of 
the depression through WPA demolition projects, and the 
later decline in activity largely resulted from the acute general 
housing shortage which began to be felt. Even the “equivalent 
elimination” of unfit dwellings to meet the conditions of the 
United States Housing Act in connection with the new low 
rent projects on vacant sites has encountered considerable dif- 
ficulty due to the shortage. 

The dwellings at present likely to be condemned probably 
conform roughly to the 1934 Real Property Survey figures for 
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“structurally unfit” dwellings—about 3 percent of the total in 
most cities. On the other hand, these same surveys showed 
that, when serious overcrowding and sanitary defects are 
taken into account as well as the need for major repairs, about 
20-45 percent of all dwellings are actually substandard. Great- 
er awareness and recognition of the serious condition of much 
existing housing has come from the WPA surveys of housing 
conditions made in almost 300 cities since 1933, covering about 
three fourths of the urban population. A similar survey, on a 
standard nationwide basis, will be included in the 1940 census. 

While these surveys have yielded much useful data, they 
throw no light at all on such important matters as building 
congestion, room sizes, lack of light and ventilation, fire safe- 
ty, neighborhood conditions, parks, playgrounds—fully as im- 
portant as the physical facts they do reveal. 

Since the housing shortage makes it impossible in most 
cities to enforce wholesale condemnation and evacuation of 
substandard dwellings until the rate of production of new low 
rent housing is vastly increased, inspection must recognize 
degrees of substandardness. Possibly these may be graded on 
the basis of: 

1. Dangerously unfit, requiring immediate demolition. 


2. Unfit; scheduled for closing or demolition as soon as 


practicable. 
3. Overcrowded with doubling up—to be relieved as soon 
as new housing is available. 


4. Vacant of adequate old housing, listed to relieve dou- 
bling up and overcrowding. 


From the determination of physically unfit dwellings and 
the blocks in which they predominate, slum or blighted areas 
can be designated. Such areas should then automatically be- 
come part of the planned long term program of private and 
public housing. They should be set aside under special con- 
trols similar to those now beginning to be effective in Eng- 
land. Where the area is ultimately to be cleared and used for 
some public purpose—rehousing, a park, or what not—it 
should be purchased immediately if the price is reasonable. 
Otherwise systematic condemnation of unfit dwellings should 
be carried out, and owners should be discouraged from engag- 
ing in expensive repairs which may only slightly improve the 
dwellings, but will certainly add to the cost of later site acqui- 
sition. Some legal means should be found for not granting 
scattered building permits in such areas. Even where legal 
means are not feasible of attainment, voluntary charting of 
areas among mortgagees and large holders, as proposed by the 
Citizens Housing Council in New York City, should be 
pushed forward, in cooperation with departments of local 
governments, particularly the agencies with powers of inspec- 
tion and condemnation, if we are going to avoid waste, ex- 
travagance and profiteering. Where dwellings are unfit, we 
must determine which are to be torn down and which may 
effectively be modernized, and where feasible carry this out 
on the basis of large integrated areas. To sandwich in mag- 
nificent rehabilitations between vacant demolished properties 
and substandard quarters is a moth-eaten, uneconomic pat- 
tern from every point of view. 

Here is a field where intelligent private real estate, banking 
interests, local government and the housing authority can all 
profitably cooperate. 

In concluding, we must again emphasize the importance of 
public understanding of the housing process, and the insist- 
ence of the public on the attainment of such reasonably mod- 
est standards as indicated. The housing movement in Amer- 
ica rests on the soundest possible basis: a deep belief that the 
resources and skill of this nation should make it possible for 
everyone to live in a decent, comfortable and attractive home. 
But to fulfill this belief we must all know and recognize three 
things very clearly: How do we really want to live? What is 
the least we should expect of new dwellings? And, when is a 
house no longer fit to be occupied? 
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ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 


(Continued from page 105) 


While much of our background of planning is good, it 
has been engulfed by industrial, economic, land speculation 
and spectacularly uncontrolled growth. Traditional planning 
was swamped by the coming of steam, the opening up of the 
canals, and the speculative handling of tremendous migra- 
tions from Europe during the middle of the last century. 
The little experimental nineteenth century utopias of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, the Oneida Community in New York 
State, and New Harmony, Ind., with their attempts at so- 
cialism and communal living and production were isolated 
early reactions against these tendencies, but were forgotten 
or disappeared in the confusion. Only Mormonism survived 
as a sort of planned economy in the West. The cities, rapidly 
jammed with people, were greater in wealth, in size, and in 
population than in logic of plan, with resultant deficiencies 
—bad housing, congestion, disorder, and ugliness. 

In 1916 the first zoning ordinance in the United States 
was passed. While zoning appears to have succeeded only in 
codifying existing practices and speculative hopes, hence- 
forth planning was to be discussed not as a fixed pattern but 
rather as a control, as a means for directing the forces and 
energy which make a city. into a living and constantly chang- 
ing thing. In reality, however, zoning, despite the high hopes 
of its early protagonists, illustrates a good concept that often 
has gone bad. For in very few places has zoning been ener- 
gized by the people. 


The Automobile, the People, and the Land 


THE ROAD IN THE ECONOMY OF THE HORSE WAS A SIMPLE THING 
—a channel between buildings in the city, a trail through na- 
ture in the country. But a road in the automobile economy 
must be more than either of these. The automobile is an 
engine with all the power in proportion to its size of a rail- 
way engine, and the old channels and trails must be con- 
verted into engine tracks, where streams of traffic are sepa- 
rated with bypaths or overpaths for the man on foot. 

The effect of the automobile on the efficiency of the roads 
and on the value of land was immediate. Its effect on family 
life is now becoming apparent. 

The automobile is fine for the family. Even though the 
country is farther out than ever before, we can get to it 
more easily—maybe! Our roads, designed independently, 
have run through the centers of towns, have in many cases 
increased congestion to a point where their potential speed 
is a mockery. In the country, our roads have frequently in- 
troduced cutting and filling so steep that it has actually ac- 
celerated land erosion. Due to lack of foresight and bold 
creative planning we have spent many hundreds of millions 
on roads that are now being rerouted and replaced—a mis- 
take we are likely to repeat in housing if in that field we 
don’t plan more creatively and more wisely than the present 
rule-of-thumb slum replacement for low rentals, unrestricted 
suburbs for higher rentals. But if we live some distance from 
our work in the city we may want to travel by railway or 
subway, or by high speed highway from the local residential 
road to the congested city street. Obviously the best plan for 
a town would be one in which the citizen lived near his 
work, in which his place of work itself is so designed as not 
to create a nuisance to the town. Many cities have forgotten 
that it is more important to move people than vehicles, and 
the spectacular attraction of the automobile has distracted the 
planner from the real purpose behind the planning of traf- 
fic. This brings us to another point. 

By the beginning of the century the centers of our cities 
had worn out. The factory fumes had killed the trees. 
Population was increasing. Up came congestion, taxes and 
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noise. After the war came the automobile, and the cities” 
burst into the country. Great vacant spaces appeared in the 
tumbledown evacuated residential areas. The houses that 
were left ,became jammed with the lower income groups. 
This was Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis. This was Atlanta 
and Richmond. And around the towns, strung out along 
the ribbons of highways, new homes were built, the country — 
disappeared, and suburbia was created. Suburbia is a part of - 
the world in which people sleep—and meet their families on 
Sunday. And while suburbia, the “dormitory town,” grew 
up along the railroads in the early part of the century, it~ 
reached its climax with the advent of the automobile. So the - 
automobile has created a new way of living which has helped 
to speed the decay of the centers of our towns. With the 
automobile and the trend to the suburbs came a fall of land 
prices in the city in other than commercial areas and a boom 
in the suburbs. Hundreds of miles of raw new streets, colo- 
nial houses, French manor houses, Tudor half-timber houses, 
New England cottages: a welter of old styles in new streets 
—people trying to get away from their real world. There 
are trees, there is fresh air, and the paint is fresh on the 
shutters of suburbia. Here is an escape from the noise and 
the ugliness and the danger of living in the city. Here is a 
chance to achieve human scale, to be a person again, instead 
of simply one more envelope in the multitudinous pigeon- 
holes of apartment houses in the city. Because our cities were — 
built in haste and bad taste they could not grow old grace- 
fully. The picturesque quality of the medieval European city 
where age lends charm is missing, and the automobile has 
provided a cheap means of escape. But a sound community 
cannot be built on an escape from reality. 


What Is Decentralization? 


DECENTRALIZATION IN THE MODERN. CITY MAY MEAN MOVEMENT 
away from the center to the periphery, or movement out of 
the orbit. Industry appears to be decentralizing to the peri- 
phery of many of our large cities, to escape high taxes, high 
costs of labor, and traffic congestion caused by its own trucks. 
Industry may also decentralize in a more spectacular and 
significant way. [See “Back to the Land?” by David Cush- 
man Coyle, page 115.] When it moves to the outskirts of the 
town some of the workers can follow. It may upset the local 
tax structure, but not necessarily the economy of the region. 
When the textile industry began to leave New England for 
the Carolinas and Georgia, where labor, land, taxes and truck- 
ing are temporarily cheap, the workers could not follow, and 
hundreds of company towns, one-industry towns along the 
rivers of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, found 
themselves stranded and dying. Since the landlord lived in 
Boston and Providence, it made little difference to him 
whether his income came from a mill fifty miles away or a 
thousand. In this sort of migration of industry, the South 
benefits as new company towns spring up. Land costs rise a 
thousand miles from where they are falling. Maybe this is 
part of the natural adjustment of a nation settling itself down 
to work with the machine age. But we should be able to do 
better than this, which is just /reshuffling, not planning. 


The Nineteen-Twenties 


THE AUTOMOBILE, EXPANSION, DECENTRALIZATION. ‘THESE BUILT 


‘the frame of the boom years. By 1930, one quarter of the 


native population of this country was living outside of the 
states in which it was born. Unrest, instability, change. How 
can we plan for this? What happens to the family? Do we 
have to create a new concept of living to meet the new mo- 
bility of peoples or find means of halting this mobility? This 


is what we have to decide, calling on our city, state, regional 
and national planners who in turn will work with the soci- 
ologist, educator, economist, scientist. 

And we must analyze our cities. The nineteen-twenties 
showed them for what they are—noisy, dirty, inefficient and 
dangerous to health and safety as well as the pocketbook. 
The glittering pinnacle of the skyscraper, the proud symbol 
of growth, was a false indication of the spiritual qualities 
supposedly underlying this great expanding period, an eye- 
distractor from slum squalor, false prices of land, lack of rec- 
reation facilities, inadequate protection of residential areas. 
From the top of bankrupt skyscrapers on bankrupt land, the 
detail of cities is lost. Man takes pride in the heights he has 
created, but a sound community is not built on the vertical 
escape from reality. 


What Can Be Done? 


WE MAY HAVE BEEN PAINTING A DARK PICTURE OF OUR CITIES 
and rural areas, and there would be reason for discourage- 
ment if common sense hadn’t stepped in in the last twenty 
years in an effort to stem the tide of chaos. Planning com- 
missions have been created and zoning authorities established 
to create order and protect the public welfare. These com- 
missions vary greatly in size, ability and power. No two are 
alike, and none has succeeded as yet in answering all ques- 
tions. Whether the commission is in charge of a city the size 
of New York or of a small residential town, it is dealing 
constantly with new and unexpected problems imposed on a 
preconceived and probably solidly fixed physical pattern. 
Only in rare cases, as at Greenbelt, Md., a community built 
on raw land by the Farm Security Administration, has it 
been possible for the city planner to create any type of model 
town. Greenbelt is the best we have had to date, and perhaps 
it may point the way. 

City planning is a slow process and often unspectacular. 
The public loses patience with it because of a constant de- 
mand for visualization of a plan. But planning divides itself 
into three parts: 


Planning for tomorrow—visionary and technical, it may be 
spectacular. 

Planning for today—emergency problems which require 
immediate attention, menaces to health, safety, and welfare. 


Planning year by year—unspectacular, but a necessary proc- 
ess which may include the preparation of budgets and the 
provision of services for a community. 


Tuis Is A DEMocRACY. IN A DEMOCRACY, CITIZENS MUST BE HEARD 
if the government is to be truly representative. The proper 
growth of a community is only possible through personal and 
joint action of its citizens. The function of all the agencies 
dealing with community improvement must be understood to 
ascertain their proper administration. Not only does every 
one of us share this responsibility but we are responsible to 
ourselves as well. It is no longer a question of giving lip 
service to the government. [See “Social Purpose and New 
Plans” by Lewis Mumford, page 119.] 

When a planning commission has been authorized and 
appointed, we have made a good beginning, but only a be- 
ginning. The real job is still ahead of us. Not only must they 
put plans on paper, but we must see that they are the right 
kind of plans. And then our job is to see that they get off 
paper, that they are executed, that they become part of life. 
This is a job, but an exhilarating job. In view of the pattern 
of modern business and industry, most of us in our regular 
jobs are involved only in sectional activity, merely a unit in 
a physical or spiritual production line as compared with the 
old craftsmanlike interest in the whole product, understand- 
ing it. We have here a worthy solution: the devotion of our 
creative instincts to plan and create our common design for 
living. 


Shoulders are sagging 
in Gas Tank Alley 


Families come big in Gas Tank Alley. Wages come small. And life 
falls hard on the shoulders of those who must cook and clean and wash. 

You can’t change the families; nor the wages. But one way you 
can help these weary housewives is to show them how to lighten their 
housekeeping tasks. Of course, when it comes to washing and clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha Soap will do that very thing. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that even slim purses can well 
afford. The extra help of two brisk cleaners—good golden soap teamed 
with plenty of naptha. Together, they loosen dirt and get things clean 
without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Though this particular point may be of little interest to the house- 
wives of Gas Tank Alley, you'll appreciate the fact that Fels-Naptha 
is kind to hands. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Wanted—All subjects, for imme- 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Established 1925 


Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


HELP! 


The October Survey Graphic on Schools has been sold out, despite a print order 
of 12,000 copies in excess of our subscribers’ requirements, Libraries, college 
students and educators have sent us orders we cannot fill. If you no longer need 
your copy we shall appreciate your giving it to the Circulation Department, Survey 
Graphie, 112 East {9th Street, New York City. 


oe re. 


JTOP AT“A Great Hore” 


‘ from Penn Station and Empire State Building . 
_B, & O. buses stop at our door es 


a 


AUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS — 
jouble from $4.50 daily 


MCALPIN 


OADWAY at 34th ST., NEW YORK. 
yr KNOTT Management John J. Woelfle, Manager A 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


1940 — Summer Session — June 24 
to July 13 


FOR WORKERS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work, affil- 


iated with the University of Pennsylvania, 


announces a summer session of three weeks 
on the campus of the Solebury School over- 
looking the Delaware river, near New Hope, 


Pennsylvania. 


For further information ap ply— 


Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


What Does the Human Being Require for 
HEALTHFUL HOUSING? 


Fundamental Physiological Needs. 
Fundamental Psychological Needs. 
Protection Against Contagion. 
Protection Against Accidents. 


Under these headings, thirty essential requirements of the 
healthful home and the healthful community are authorita- 
tively set forth in 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL HOUSING 


A 32-page report of 
the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of The American 
Public Health Association available from 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
50 West 50th Street, New York, New York 


25c per copy 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


ORK UNION 


_ ACADEMY 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

- 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool, 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries, Catalog 42nd year, Dr. J. J. Wleker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia, 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work, 

Plan B Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 

Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 

enced social workers. Special courses in case work 

are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 

Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to ~ 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


ence in the various branches of nursing. 
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THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC _INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
will consider applications from College Gradu- 
ates for positions as Psychiatric Aides. It is 
necessary, from time to time, to imcrease the 
staff and selected applications are placed on the 
waiting list. 


During the first six months, the College 
graduate aide receives a salary of $50.00 and 
maintenance. This salary will be advanced to 
$70.00 on the satisfactory completion of this 
period of orientation and trial. 


To orient the aides with the work of the In- 
stitute, a course of instruction is given in its 
general policies, facilities and methods with an 
interpretation of the plan and purpose of the 
program of education. 


For further information address the Con- 
sulting Director of Nurses, The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re- 
treat, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Seminars, 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to 
Social Case Work. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Marian M. Wyman. July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 
Pe cOmLy//. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM IN 


HOUSING EDUCATION 


FOLLOWING THE MOST MODERN THINKING IN 
ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, REAL ESTATE, SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL WORK AS APPLIED TO HOUSING. 


CHARLES ABRAMS, Chairman 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN 1940 


A series of Thursday evening lectures by 
NATHAN STRAUS ALBERT C. SHIRE 
LEON KEYSERLING PAUL SANN 
WARREN JAY VINTON CHARLES YALE HARRISON 
CLARENCE STEIN EDWARD WEINFELD 
R. H. ALLEN ALFRED K. STERN 
SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


Beginning February 8 at 8:20. $II. 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


A detailed survey by 
B. J. HOVDE — G. O'B. BAILEY — R. F. VOELL 
of the USHA 
and HILDE REISS, Interior Planner. 


Thursdays at 6, beginning February 8. $12.50. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 WEST TWELFTH STREET NEW YORK 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER 1940 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
School curriculum. The regular program for 
diploma candidates will be offered, as well as 
courses which are of interest and value to social 
workers in the field. 


The following two-week seminars will be offered 
for persons having substantial experience in 
social work. 


Case Work in Public Welfare Gordon Hamilton 
Refugees Mary E. Hurlbutt 
New Trends in Child Placing.....Dorothy Hutchinson 
Field Service in Public Welfare....Robert T. Lansdale 
Administration of Public and Private 
Agencies Clarence King 
Philosophy of Social Group Work, 
Eduard C. Lindeman 


Full details may be obtained from the School. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 
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LALIFORII/A 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
ASK ABOUT NEW RAIL RATES 


HItRE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 

QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques. .. . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner, on glass enclosed terraces over- 
looking the mill pond. . . . Superb food, 
tastefully served in a truly captivating 
environment. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet § 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


1% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


| 
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WEARING APPAREL 


FOR THAT enviable well groomed look in your 
new. hat, dress and coat visit Miss Goodman’s 
Shop. We dress successful career women, 
clever enough to discount snooty labels. 474 
Seventh Avenue, near 36th St. LA. 4-4013. 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. 
Limes $6.00 bushel, 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 


37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 

Men . .. $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary; 
promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost; if you have earned $2,500 
or more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
formation, No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


Handwriting scientifically analyzed by  psy- 
chologist (Heidelberg Ph.D.). Detailed $3. 
15 pen written lines. State sex. Dr. Alfred 


Reiss, 4410 
LO 17-7747. 


Broadway, New York City. 


WORKER WANTED 


formation these points; work begins Febru- 
ary 1. 7630 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher with college degree and twenty- 
five years experience in juvenile institutions 
available for appointment as Superintendent 
of juvenile institution. Applicant steadily 
employed but desires change. Further details 
and references gladly submitted. 7624 Survey. 


Psychologist, outstanding academic record, publi- 
cation, experimental and life-history experi- 
ence, wide social science background, French, 


German. Will also accept part time or 
temporary employment. 17631 Survey. 
Social Worker, proven ability as department 


head. Diversified experience. Good personality. 
7632 Survey. 


several years of experience in community 
organization and research. 7633 Survey. 


TRAINED MAN? WITH SUCCESSFUL PRO- 
MOTION? Trained man with successful pro- 
motion, administration and program experi- 
ence, available for organization or institution. 
Especially interested in difficult situations 
needing energizing and stabilizing. 7634 Survey. 


Boys Worker, Arts Director, desires position 
with progressive Center. Eight years exper- 
ience with Settlement and Community Center. 
Programming activities; executive and pro- 
motion work. 7635 Survey. 


After 20 years accounting controller manufac- 
turing business in New York City, and several 
years retired out-door work, seek employment 
as bank watchman (prefer day shift). Ex- 
cellent personal references or bond furnished. 
7636 Survey. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


ies 
Wie 


Required reading for 1940 


INTEGRATING THE CAMP, THE 
COMMUNITY, AND SOCIAL WORK 


L. J. CARR, M. VALENTINE, M. LEVY 
The report of Ann Arbor’s three year project in 
focussing all agency resources and _ techniques 
upon a selected group of problem boys. Camp 
to clinic were used to help in the total adjust- 
ment of the boys. From this project grow sig- 
nificant suggestions for procedures for synthesiz- 
ing counseling, group work, and case work, Full 
case histories, $2.00. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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FAMILIAL FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 
By Clara Harrison Town 


“The book is challenging and should be read by all 
who are interested in the betterment of the human 
race.’’"—Emily Thorp Burr, in Survey Midmonthly, 
And, we might add, by all who would like to find a 
way to do something about it! The price of this 
excellent book is only..........secsccecccrece $2.00 
FOSTER & STEWART 
77 Swan Street Buffalo, New York 


Free catalogues of rare books, first and 
fine editions, are offerea to all persons 
interested in book collecting. Please 
special interests in writing for 


state 
catalogues. 


THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 


333 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We_ report 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dest. E New Yerk City 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, biblographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON IN EUROPE? 
To keep fully informed read The Manchester 
Guardian, for more than a century Europe’s 
leading liberal newspaper. Mailed directly by 
the publisher, copies of The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly arrive without censorship 
delay, bringing news from the actual seat of 
war directly to your letter box sometimes as 
much as two weeks quicker than first-class 
mail. Take advantage of our introductory 
offer: for 13 weeks send only $1 to Man- 
chester Guardian, 224 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISE YOUR "WANTS" ON THE 


CLASSIFIED PAGES 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display... . . . . . 380c per line 
Non-display . . . . . . 5c per word 
Minimum Charge . $1.00 per insertion 
10% on three insertions 


Discounts . . 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 
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INE: EXT SUMMER - — MEXICO and SOUTH AMERICA 


Thoughtful travellers are turning 
| South. With old-world civilization 
torn by war, it behooves us to cut 


new patterns in the Americas. 


Latin America has varied interest— 
primitive Indian cultures, modern 
cities, scenic beauty, social experi- 


mentation. 


LOOKING BACKWARD — FIFTEEN YEARS: 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA has, for fifteen years, worked 
steadily to increase inter- American appreciation and understanding. Seminars and Institutes have been held in | 
Mexico, the Caribbean region, Central and South America. Through these programs, responsible leaders of Ameri- 
can life have been brought into touch with the leaders of Latin America. Among the hundreds participating have 
been such men and women as: Judge Florence Allen, Mary Austin, Ada Comstock, Herbert Croly, Charles W. 
Hackett, Rene d’Harnoncourt, Chester Lloyd Jones, Paul U. Kellogg, Robert E. Redfield, Elmer Rice, J. Fred 
Rippy, Edward Alsworth Ross, and many others. ) 


LOOKING FORWARD — SUMMER OF 1940: Satay 


I — ce — THE FIFTEENTH SEMINAR, July 5-25th. 


Sessions held in Mexico City and Cuernavaca—with visits as far afield as Morelia and Patzcuaro, Taxco and Puebla. 
A faculty of thirty Americans and Mexicans will participate in the program. The program will include discussion 
of inter-American relations, education, the arts, economic and social problems. 


I SOUTH AMERICA—THE INSTITUTE ON INTER. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, July and August. 


Major attention will be given to Argentina, but with opportunities for further visits. There will be a faculty of i 
distinction. Lectures and discussions on shipboard, further programs in the countries visited. Definite plans will 
be made in a few weeks. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA, Inc. 
(A non- -profit, educational azency) 
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HUBERT HERRING, Director 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


For further information 
paste the attached to post- 


; card, mail to us. \ 
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